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the man’s dress will bring it still further into relief. 
Rabourdin wore habitually a blue surtout, a white cra- 
vat, 8 waistcoat crossed a@ la Robespierre, black trous- 
ers without straps, gray silk stockings and low shoes. 
Well shaved, and with his stomach warmed by a cup of 
coffee, he left home at eight in the morning with the 
regularity of clock-work, always passing along the same 
streets on his way to the ministry: so neat was he, so 
formal, so starched that he might have been taken for 
an Englishman on the road to his embassy. 

From these general signs you will readily discern a 
family man, harassed by vexations in his own house- 
hold, worried by annoyances at the ministry, yet phi- 
losopher enough to take life as he found it; an honest 
man, loving his country and serving it, not conceal- 
ing from himself the obstacles in the way of those 
who seek to do right; prudent, because he knew men; 
exquisitely courteous with women, of whom he asked 
nothing, —a man full of acquirements, affable with his 
inferiors, holding his equals at a great distance, and 
dignified towards his superiors. At the epoch of which 
we write, you would have noticed in him the coldly 
resigned air of one who has buried the illusions of his 
youth and renounced every secret ambition; you would 
have recognized a discouraged, but not disgusted man, 
one who still clings to his first projects, — more perhaps 
to employ his faculties than in the hope of a doubtful 
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success. He was not decorated with any order, and 
always accused himself of weakness for having worn 
that of the Fleur-de-lis in the early days of the 
Restoration. 

The life of this man was marked by certain myste- 
rious peculiarities. He had never known his father; 
his mother, a woman to whom luxury was everything, 
always elegantly dressed, always on pleasure bent, 
whose beauty seemed to him miraculous and whom he 
very seldom saw, left him little at her death; but she 
had given him that too common and incomplete educa- 
tion which produces so much ambition and so little 
ability. A few days before his mother’s death, when 
he was just sixteen, he left the Lycée Napoleon to 
enter as supernumerary a government office, where an 
unknown protector had provided him with a place. At 
twenty-two years of age Rabourdin became under-head- 
clerk ; at twenty-five, head-clerk, or, as it was termed, 
head of the bureau. From that day the hand that 
assisted the young man to start in life was never 
felt again in his career, except as to a single circum- 
stance ; it led him, poor and friendless, to the house of 
a Monsieur Leprince, formerly an auctioneer, a wid- 
ower said to be extremely rich, and father of an only 
daughter. Xavier Rabourdin fell desperately in love 
with Mademoiselle Célestine Leprince, then seventeen 
years of age, who had all the matrimonial claims of a 
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dowry of two hundred thousand francs. Carefully edu- 
cated by an artistic mother, who transmitted her own 
talents to her daughter, this young lady was fitted to 
attract distinguished men. Tall, handsome, and finely- 
formed, she was a good musician, drew and painted, spoke 
several languages, and even knew something of science, 
—a dangerous advantage, which requires a woman 
to avoid carefully all appearance of pedantry. Blinded 
by mistaken tenderness, the mother gave the daughter 
false ideas as to her probable future; to the maternal 
eyes a duke or an ambassador, a marshal of France or 
a minister of State, could alone give her Cclestine her 
due place in society. The young lady had, moreover, 
the manners, language, and habits of the great world. 
Her dress was richer and more elegant than was suitable 
for an unmarried girl; a husband could give her nothing 
more than she now had, except happiness. Besides 
all such indulgences, the foolish spoiling of the mother, 
who died a year after the girl’s marriage, made a hus- 
band’s task all the more difficult. What coolness and 
composure of mind were needed to rule such a woman! 
Commonplace suitors held back in fear. Xavier Ra- 
bourdin, without parents and without fortune other 
than his situation under government, was proposed to 
Célestine by her father. She resisted for a long time; 
not that she had any personal objection to her suitor, 
who was young, handsome, and much in love, but she 
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shrank from the plain name of Madame Rabourdin. 
Monsieur Leprince assured his daughter that Xavier 
was of the stock that statesmen came of. Célestine 
answered that a man named Rabourdin would never be 
anything under the government of the Bourbons, etc. 
Forced back to his intrenchments, the father made the 
serious mistake of telling his daughter that her future 
husband was certain of becoming Rabourdin de some- 
thing or other before he reached the age of admission 
to the Chamber. Xavier was soon to be appointed 
Master of petitions, and general secretary at his minis- 
try. From these lower steps of the ladder the young 
man would certainly rise to the higher ranks of the 
administration, possessed of a fortune and a name be- 
queathed to him in a certain will of which he, Monsieur 
Leprince, was cognizant. On this the marriage took 
place. 

Rabourdin and his wife believed in the mysterious 
protector to whom the auctioneer alluded. Led away 
by such hopes and by the natural extravagance of happy 
love, Monsieur and Madame Rabourdin spent nearly 
one hundred thousand francs of their capital in the first 
five years of married life. By the end of this time 
Célestine, alarmed at the non-advancement of her 
husband, insisted on investing the remaining hundred 
thousand francs of her dowry in landed property, 
which returned only a slender income; but her future 
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inheritance from her father would amply repay all pres- 
ent privations with perfect comfort and ease of life. 
When the worthy auctioneer saw his son-in-law disap- 
pointed of the hopes they had placed on the nameless 
protector, he tried, for the sake of his daughter, to repair 
the secret loss by risking part of his fortune in a specu- 
Jation which had favorable chances of success. But the 
poor man became involved in one of the liquidations of 
the house of Nucingen, and died of grief, leaving noth- 
ing behind him but a dozen fine pictures which adorned 
his daughter’s salon, and a few old-fashioned pieces of 
furniture, which she put in the garret. 

Eight years of fruitless expectation made Madame 
Rabourdin at last understand that the paternal protec- 
tor of her husband must have died, and that his will, if 
it ever existed, was lost or destroyed. Two years be- 
fore her father’s death the place of chief of division, 
which became vacant, was given, over her husband’s 
head, to‘a certain Monsieur de la Billardiere, related to 
a deputy of the Right who was made minister in 1823. 
It was enough to drive Rabourdin out of the service ; 
but how could he give up his salary of eight thousand 
francs and perquisites, when they constituted three 
fourths of his income and his household was accustomed 
to spend them? Besides, if he had patience for a few 
more years he would then be entitled to a pension. 
What a fall was this for a woman whose high expecta- 
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tions at the opening of her life were more or less war- 
ranted, and one who was admitted on all sides to be a 
superior woman. 

Madame Rabourdin had justified the expectations 
formed of Mademoiselle Leprince; she possessed the 
elements of that apparent superiority which pleases the 
world; her liberal education enabled her to speak to 
every one in his or her own language; her talents were 
real; she showed an independent and elevated mind; 
her conversation charmed as much by its variety and 
ease as by the oddness and originality of her ideas. 
Such qualities, useful and appropriate in a sovereign 
or an ambassadress, were of little service to a house- 
hold compelled to jog in the common round. Those 
who have the gift of speaking well desire an audience ; 
they like to talk, even if they sometimes weary others. 
To satisfy the requirements of her mind Madame Ra- 
bourdin took a weekly reception-day and went a great 
deal into society to obtain the consideration her self- 
love was accustomed to enjoy. Those who know Par- 
isian life will readily understand how a woman of her 
temperament suffered, and was martyrized at heart by 
the scantiness of her pecuniary.means: No matter what 
foolish declarations people make about money, they one 
and all, if they live in Paris, must grovel before accounts, 
do homage to figures, and kiss the forked hoof of the 
golden calf. What a problem was hers! twelve thousand 
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francs a year to defray the costs of a household consist- 
ing of father, mother, two children, a chambermaid and 
cook, living on the second floor of a house in the rue 
Duphot, in an apartment costing two thousand francs 
a year. Deduct the dress and the carriages of Madame 
before you estimate the gross expenses of the family, 
for dress precedes everything; then see what remains 
for the education of the children (a girl of eight and a 
boy of nine, whose maintenance must cost at least two 
thousand francs besides) and you will find that Madame 
Rabourdin could barely afford to give her husband 
thirty francs a month. That is the position of half 
the husbands in Paris, under penalty of being thought 
monsters. 

Thus it was that this woman who believed herself 
destined to shine in the world was condemned to use 
her mind and her faculties in a sordid struggle, fighting 
hand to hand with an account-book. Already, terrible 
sacrifice of pride! she had dismissed her man-servant, 
not long after the death of her father. Most women 
grow weary of this daily struggle; they complain but 
they usually end by giving up to fate and taking what 
comes to them; Célestine’s ambition, far from lessen- 
ing, only increased through difficulties, and led her, 
when she found she could not conquer them, to sweep 
them aside. To her mind this complicated tangle of 
the affairs of life was a Gordian knot impossible to 
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untie and which genius ought to cut. Far from ac- 
cepting the pettiness of middle-class existence, she was 
angry at the delay which kept the great things of life 
from her grasp, — blaming fate as deceptive. Ceélestine 
sincerely believed herself a superior woman. Perhaps 
she was right; perhaps she would have been great 
under great circumstances ; perhaps she was not in her 
right place. Let us remember there are as many varie- 
ties of woman as there are of man, all of which society 
fashions to meet its needs. Now in the social order, as 
in Nature’s order, there are more young shoots than 
there are trees, more spawn than full-grown fish, and 
many great capacities (Athanase Granson, for instance) 
which die withered for want of moisture, like seeds on 
stony ground. There are, unquestionably, household 
women, accomplished women, ornamental women, wo- 
men who are exclusively wives, or mothers, or sweet- 
hearts, women purely spiritual or purely material; just 
as there are soldiers, artists, artisans, mathematicians, 
poets, merchants, men who understand money, or agri- 
culture, or government, and nothing else. Besides all 
this, the eccentricity of events leads to endless cross- 
purposes ; many are called and few are chosen is the 
law of earth as of heaven. Madame Rabourdin con- 
ceived herself fully capable of directing a statesman, 
inspiring an artist, helping an inventor and pushing 
his interests, or of devoting her powers to the finan- 
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cial politics of a Nucingen, and playing a brilliant part 
in the great world. Perhaps she was only endeavor- 
ing to excuse to her own mind a hatred for the laundry 
lists and the duty of overlooking the housekeeping 
bills, together with the petty economies and cares of a 
small establishment. She was superior only in those 
things where it gave her pleasure to be so. Feeling 
as keenly as she did the thorns of a position which can 
only be likened to that of Saint-Laurence on his grid- 
iron, is it any wonder that she sometimes cried out? 
So, in her paroxysms of thwarted ambition, in the mo- 
ments when her wounded vanity gave her terrible shoot- 
ing pains, Célestine turned upon Xavier Rabourdin. 
Was it not her husband’s duty to give her a suitable 
position in the world? If she were a man she would 
have had the energy to make a rapid fortune for the 
sake of rendering an adored wife happy! She re- 
proached him for being too honest a man. In the 
mouth of some women this accusation is a charge of im- 
becility. She sketched out for him certain brilliant 
plans in which she took no account of the hindrances 
imposed by men and things; then, like all women 
under the influence of vehement feeling, she became in 
thought as Machiavellian as Gondreville, and more 
unprincipled than Maxime de Trailles. At such times 
Célestine’s mind took a wide range, and she imagined 
herself at the summit of her ideas. 
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When these fine visions first began Rabourdin, who 
saw the practical side, was cool. Célestine, much 
grieved, thought her husband narrow-minded, timid, 
unsympathetic; and she acquired, insensibly, a wholly 
false opinion of the companion of her life. In the first 
place, she often extinguished him by the brilliancy of 
her arguments. Her ideas came to her in flashes, and 
she sometimes stopped him short when he began an 
explanation, because she did not choose to lose the 
slightest sparkle of her own mind. From the earliest 
days of their marriage Célestine, feeling herself beloved 
and admired by her husband, treated him without cere- 
mony; she put herself above conjugal laws and the 
rules of private courtesy by expecting love to pardon 
all her little wrong-doings; and, as she never in any 
way corrected herself, she was always in the ascendant. 
In such a situation the man holds to the wife very much 
the position of a child to a teacher when the latter can- 
not or will not recognize that the mind he has ruled in 
childhood is becoming mature. Like Madame de Staél, 
who exclaimed in a room full of people, addressing, as 
we may say, a greater man than herself, ‘*Do you 
know you have really said something very profound!” 
Madame Rabourdin said of her husband: ‘‘ He certainly 
has a good deal of sense at times.” Her disparaging 
opinion of him gradually appeared in her behavior 
through almost imperceptible motions. Her attitude 
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and manners expressed a want of respect. Without 
being aware of it she injured her husband in the eyes of 
others; for in all countries society, before making up 
its mind about a man, listens for what his wife thinks 
of him, and obtains from her what the Genevese term 
‘© pre-advice.” 

When Rabourdin became aware of the mistakes 
which love had led him to commit it was too late, — 
the groove had been cut; he suffered and was silent. 
Like other men in whom sentiments and ideas are 
of equal strength, whose souls are noble and their 
brains well balanced, he was the defender of his wife 
before the tribunal of his own judgment; he told him- 
self that nature doomed her to a disappointed life 
through his fault, Ais, she was like a thoroughbred Eng- 
lish horse, a racer harnessed to a cart full of stones; 
she it was who suffered; and he blamed himself. His 
wife, by dint of constant repetition, had inoculated him 
with her own belief in herself. Ideas are contagious in 
a household; the ninth thermidor, like so many other 
portentous events, was the result of female influence. 
Thus, goaded by Ceélestine’s ambition, Rabourdin had 
long considered the means of satisfying it, though he 
hid his hopes, so as to spare her the tortures of uncer- 
tainty. The man was firmly resolved to make his way 
in the administration by bringing a strong light to bear 
upon it. He intended to bring about one of those revo- 
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lutions which send a man to the head of either one 
party or another in society ; but being incapable of so 
doing in his own interests, he merely pondered useful 
thoughts and dreamed of triumphs won for his country 
by noble means. His ideas were both generous and 
ambitious; few officials have not conceived the like; 
but among officials as among artists there are more 
miscarriages than births; which is tantamount to 
Buffon’s saying that ‘‘ Genius is patience.” 

Placed in a position where he could study French 
administration and observe its mechanism, Rabourdin 
worked in the circle where his thought revolved, which, 
we may remark parenthetically, is the secret of much 
human accomplishment; and his labor culminated fin- 
ally in the invention of a new system for the Civil Ser- 
vice of government. Knowing the people with whom 
he had to do, he maintained the machine as it then 
worked, as it still works and will continue to work ; for 
every body fears to remodel it, though no one, according 
to Rabourdin, ought to be unwilling to simplify it. In his 
Opinion, the problem to be resolved lay in a better use 
of the same forces. His plan, in its simplest form, was 
to revise taxation and lower it in a way that should not 
diminish the revenues of the State, and to obtain, from 
a budget equal to the budgets which now excite such 
rabid discussion, results that should be two-fold greater 
than the present results. Long practical experience 
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had taught Rabourdin that perfection is brought about 
in all things by changes in the direction of simplicity. 
To economize is to simplify. To simplify means to 
suppress unnecessary machinery; removals naturally 
follow. His system, therefore, depended on the weed- 
ing out of officials and the establishment of a new order 
of administrative offices. No doubt the hatred which 
all reformers incur takes its rise here. Removals re- 
quired by this perfecting process, always ill-understood, 
threaten the well-being of those on whom a change in 
their condition is thus forced. What rendered Rabourdin 
really great was that he was able to restrain the enthu- 
siasm that possesses all reformers, and to patiently seck 
out a slow evolving medium for all changes so as to 
avoid shocks, leaving time and experience to prove the 
excellence of each reform. ‘The grandeur of the result 
anticipated might make us doubt its possibility if we 
lose sight of this essential point in our rapid analysis 
of his system. It is, therefore, not unimportant to 
show through his own self-communings, however incom- 
plete they be, the point of view from which he looked at 
the administrative horizon. This tale, which is evolved 
from the very heart of the Civil Service, may also serve 
to show some of the evils of our present social customs. 

Xavier Rabourdin, deeply impressed by the trials and 
poverty which he witnessed in the lives of the govern- 
ment clerks, endeavored to ascertain the cause of their 
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growing deterioration. He found it in those petty par- 
tial revolutions, the eddies, as it were, of the storm of 
1789, which the historians of great social movements 
neglect to inquire into, although as a matter of fact it 
is they which have made our manners and customs 
what they now are. 

Formerly, under the monarchy, the bureaucratic 
armies did not exist. The clerks, few in number, 
were under the orders of a prime minister who com- 
municated with the sovereign; thus they directly served 
the king. The superiors of these zealous servants were 
simply called head-clerks. In those branches of ad- 
ministration which the king did not himself direct, such 
for instance as the fermes (the public domains through- 
out the country on which a revenue was levied), the 
clerks were to their superior what the clerks of a busi- 
ness-house are to their employer; they learned a science 
which would one day advance them to prosperity. Thus, 
all points of the circumference were fastened to the 
centre and derived their life from it. The result was 
devotion and confidence. Since 1789 the State, call it 
the Nation if you like, has replaced the sovereign. In- 
stead of looking directly to the chief magistrate of this 
nation, the clerks have become, in spite of our fine patri- 
otic ideas, the subsidiaries of the government; their 
superiors are blown about by the winds of a power called 
‘¢the administration,” and do not know from day to day 
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where they may be on the morrow. As the routine of 
public business must go on, a certain number of indis- 
pensable clerks are Kept in their places, though they 
hold these places on sufferance, anxious as they are to 
retain them. Bureaucracy, a gigantic power set in 
motion by dwarfs, was generated in this way. Though 
Napoleon, by subordinating all things and all men to 
his will, retarded for a time the influence of bureau- 
cracy (that ponderous curtain hung between the service 
to be done and the man who orders it), it was perma- 
nently organized under the constitutional government, 
which was, inevitably, the friend of all mediocrities, 
the lover of authentic documents and accounts, and as 
meddlesome as an old tradeswoman. Delighted to see 
the various ministers constantly struggling against the 
four hundred petty minds of the Elected of the Cham- 
ber, with their ten or a dozen ambitious and dishonest 
leaders, the Civil Service officials hastened to make 

themselves essential to the warfare by adding their 
quota of assistance under the form of written action; 
they created a power of inertia and named it ‘‘ Report.” 
Let us explain the Report. 

When the kings of France took to themselves minis- 
ters, which first happened under Louis XV., they made 
them render reports on all important questions, instead 
of holding, as formerly, grand councils of state with 
the nobles. Under the constitutional government, the 
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ministers of the various departments were insensibly 
led by their bureaus to imitate this practice of kings. 
Their time being taken up in defending themselves 
before the two Chambers and the court, they let them- 
selves be guided by the leading-strings of the Report. 
Nothing important was ever brought before the govern- 
ment that a minister did not say, even when the case 
was urgent, ‘‘ I have called for a report.” The Report 
thus became, both as to the matter concerned and for 
the minister himself, the same as a report to the Chamber 
of Deputies on a question of laws, — namely, a disquisi- 
tion in which the reasons for and against are stated 
with more or less partiality. No real result is attained ; 
the minister, like the Chamber, is fally as well prepared 
before as after the report is rendered. A determina- 
tion, in whatever matter, is reached in an instant. Do 
what we will, the moment comes when the decision 
must be made. The greater the array of reasons for 
and against, the less sound will be the judgment. The 
finest things of which France can boast have been ac- 
complished without reports and where decisions were 
prompt and spontaneous. The dominant law of a 
statesman is to apply precise formulas to all cases, 
after the manner of judges and physicians. 
Rabourdin, who said to himself: ‘‘ A minister should 
have decision, should know public affairs and direct their 
course,” saw ‘‘ Report” rampant throughout France, 
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from the colonel to the marshal, from the commissary 
of police to the king, from the prefects to the ministers 
of state, from the Chamber to the courts. After 1818 
everything was discussed, compared, and weighed, either 
in speech or writing; public business took a literary 
form. France went to ruin in spite of this array of 
documents; dissertations stood in place of action; a 
million of reports were written every year; bureaucracy 
was enthroned! Records, statistics, documents, failing 
which France would have been ruined, circumlocution, 
without which there could be no advance, increased, 
multiplied, and grew majestic. From that day forth 
bureaucracy used to its own profit the mistrust that 
stands between receipts and expenditures; it degraded 
the administration for the benefit of the administrators ; 
in short, it spun those lilliputian threads which have 
chained France to Parisian centralization, — as if from 
1500 to 1800 France had undertaken nothing for want 
of thirty thousand government clerks! In fastening 
upon public offices, like a mistletoe on a pear-tree, these 
officials indemnified themselves amply, and in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The ministers, compelled to obey the princes or the 
Chambers who impose upon them the distribution of 
the public moneys, and forced to retain the workers in 
office, proceeded to diminish salaries and increase the 
number of those workers, thinking that if more persons 
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were employed by government the stronger the govern- 
ment would be. And yet the contrary law is an axiom 
written on the universe ; there is no vigor except where 
there are few active principles. Events proved in July, 
1830, the error of the materialism of the Restoration. 
To plant a government in the hearts of a nation it is 
necessary to bind inéerests to it, not men. The gov- 
ernment-clerks being led to detest the administrations 
which lessened both their salaries and their importance, 
treated them as a courtesan treats an aged lover, and 
gave them mere work for money; a state of things 
which would have seemed as intolerable to the admin- 
istration as to the clerks, had the two parties dared to 
feel each other’s pulse, or had the higher salaries not 
succeeded in stifling the voices of the lower. Thus 
wholly and solely occupied in retaining his place, draw- 
ing his pay, and securing a pension, the government 
official thought everything permissible that conduced to 
these results. This state of things led to servility on 
the part of the clerks and to endless intrigues within 
the various departments, where the humbler clerks 
struggled vainly against degenerate members of the 
aristocracy, who sought positions in the government 
bureaus for their ruined sons. 

Superior men could scarcely bring themselves to 
tread these tortuous ways, to stoop, and cringe, and 
creep through the mire of these cloacas, where the pres- 
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ence of a fine mind only alarmed the other denizens. 
The ambitious man of genius grows old in obtaining his 
triple crown; he does not follow in the steps of Sixtus 
the Fifth merely to become head of a bureau. No one 
comes or stays inthe government offices but idlers, 
incapables, or fools. Thus the mediocrity of French 
administration has slowly come about. Bureaucracy, 
made up entirely of petty minds, stands as an obstacle 
to the prosperity of the nation; delays for seven years, 
by its machinery, the project of a canal which would 
have stimulated the production of a province; is afraid 
of everything, prolongs procrastination, and perpetuates 
the abuses which in turn perpetuate and consolidate 
itself. Bureaucracy holds all things and the adminis- 
tration itself in leading strings; it stifles men of talent 
who are bold enough to be independent of it or to en- 
lighten it on its own follics. About the time of which 
we write the pension list had just been issued, and on 
it Rabourdin saw the name of an underling in office 
rated for a larger sum than the old colonels, maimed 
and wounded for their country. In that fact lies the 
whole history of bureaucracy. 

Another evil, brought about by modern customs, 
which Rabourdin counted among the causes of this 
secret demoralization, was the fact that there is no real 
subordination in the administration in Paris; complete 
equality reigns between the head of an important divi- 
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sion and the humblest copying-clerk ; one is as power- 
ful as the other in an arena outside of which each lords 
it in his own way. Education, equally distributed 
through the masses, brings the son of a porter into a 
government office to decide the fate of some man of 
merit or some landed proprietor whose door-bell his 
father may have answered. The last comer is therefore 
on equal terms with the oldest veteran in the service. 
A wealthy supernumerary splashes his superior as he 
drives his tilbury to Longchamps and points with his 
whip to the poor father of a family, remarking to the 
pretty woman at his side, ‘‘ That’s my chief.” The 
Liberals call this state of things Progress; Rabourdin 
thought it Anarcuy at the heart of power. He saw 
how it resulted in restless intrigues, like those of a 
harem between eunuchs and women and imbecile sul- 
tans, or the petty troubles of nuns full of underhand 
vexations, or college tyrannies, or diplomatic mancu- 
vrings fit to terrify an ambassador, all put in motion 
to obtain a fee or an increase of salary; it was like 
the hopping of fleas harnessed to pasteboard cars, the 
spitefulness of slaves, often visited on the minister him- 
self. With all this were the really useful men, the 
workers, victims of such parasites; men sincerely de- 
voted to their country, who stood vigorously out trom 
the background of the other incapables, yet who were 
often forced to succumb through unworthy trickery. 
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All the higher offices were gained through parliamen- 
tary influence, royalty had nothing now to do with 
them, and the subordinate clerks became, after a 
time, merely the running-gear of the machine; the 
most important consideration with them being to keep 
the wheels well greased. This fatal conviction enter- 
ing some of the best minds smothered many statements 
conscientiously written on the secret evils of the na- 
tional government ; lowered the courage of many hearts, 
and corrupted sterling honesty, weary of injustice and 
won to indifference by deteriorating annoyances. A 
clerk in the employ of the Rothchilds corresponds with 
all England; another, in a government office, may com- 
municate with all the prefects; but where the one 
learns the way to make his fortune, the other loses time 
and health and life to no avail. An undermining evil 
lies here. Certainly a nation does not seem threatened 
with immediate dissolution because an able clerk is 
sent away and a middling sort of man replaces him. 
Unfortunately for the welfare of nations individual men 
never seem essential to their existence. But in the 
long run when the belittling process is fully carried out 
nations will disappear. Every one who seeks instruc- 
tion on this point can look at Venice, Madrid, Amster- 
dam, Stockholm, Rome; all places which were formerly 
resplendent with mighty powers and are now destroyed 
by the infiltrating littleness which gradually attained 
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the highest eminence. When the day of struggle 
came, all was found rotten, the State succumbed toa 
weak attack. To worship the fool who succeeds, and 
not to grieve over the fall of an able man is the re- 
sult of our melancholy education, of our manners and 
customs which drive men of intellect into disgust, and 
genius to despair. 

What a difficult undertaking is the rehabilitation of 
the Civil Service while the liberal cries aloud in his 
newspapers that the salaries of clerks are a standing 
theft, calls the items of the budget a cluster of leeches, 
and every year demands why the nation should be 
saddled witb a thousand million of taxes. In Monsieur 
Rabourdin’s eyes the clerk in relation to the budget was 
very much what the gambler is to the game; that which 
he wins he puts back again. All remuneration implies 
something furnished. To pay a man a thousand francs 
a year and demand his whole time was surely to organ- 
ize theft and poverty. A galley-slave costs nearly as 
much, and does less. But to expect a man whom the 
State remunerated with twelve thousand francs a year 
to devote himself to his country was a profitable con- 
tract for both sides, fit to allure all capacities. 

These reflections had led Rabourdin to desire the 
recasting of the clerical official staff. To employ fewer 
men, to double or treble salaries, and do away with pen- 
sions, to choose only young clerks (as did Napoleon, 
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Louis XIV., Richelieu, and Ximenes), but to keep them 
long and train them for the higher offices and greatest 
honors, these were the chief features of a reform which 
if carried out would be as beneficial to the State as 
to the clerks themselves. It is difficult to recount 
in detail, chapter by chapter, a plan which embraced 
the whole budget and continued down through the 
minutest details of administration in order to keep 
the whole synthetical; but perhaps a slight sketch of 
the principal reforms will suffice for those who under- 
stand such matters, as well as for those who are wholly 
ignorant of the administrative system. Though the 
historian’s position is rather hazardous in reproducing 
a plan which may be thought the politics of a chimney- 
corner, it is, nevertheless, necessary to sketch it so as 
to explain the author of it by his own work. Were the 
recital of his efforts omitted, the reader would not be- 
lieve the narrator’s word if he merely delared the talent 
and the courage of this official. 

Rabourdin’s plan divided the government into three 
ministries, or departments. He thought that if the 
France of former days possessed brains strong enough 
to comprehend in one system both foreign and domes- 
tic affairs, the France of to-day was not likely to be 
without its Mazarin, its Suger, its Sully, its de Choiseul, 
or its Colbert to direct even vast administrative depart- 
ments. Besides, constitutionally speaking, three min- 
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isters will agree better than seven; and, in the re- 
stricted number there is less chance for mistaken 
choice ; moreover, it might be that the kingdom would 
some day escape from those perpetual ministerial oscil- 
lations which interfered with all plans of foreign policy 
and prevented all ameliorations of home rule. In Aus- 
tria, where many diverse united nations present so 
many conflicting interests to be conciliated and carried 
forward under one crown, two statesmen alone bear the 
burden of public affairs and are not overwhelmed by it. 
Was France less prolific of political capacities than 
Germany? The rather silly game of what are called 
‘* constitutional institutions” carried beyond bounds has 
ended, as everybody knows, in requiring a great many 
Offices to satisfy the multifarious ambition of the mid- 
dle classes. It seemed to Rabourdin, in the first place, 
natural to unite the ministry of war with the ministry 
of the navy. To his thinking the navy was one of the 
current expenses of the war department, like the artil- 
lery, cavalry, infantry, and commissariat. Surely it 
was an absurdity to give separate administrations to 
admirals and marshals when both were employed to one 
end, namely, the defense of the nation, the overthrow of 
an enemy, and the security of the national possessions. 
The ministry of the interior ought in like manner to 
combine the departments of commerce, police, and 
finances, or it belied its own name. To the ministry of 
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foreign affairs belonged the administration of justice, 
the household of the king, and all that concerned arts, 
sciences, and JGelles lettres. All patronage ought to 
flow directly from the sovereign. Such ministries ne- 
cessitated the supremacy of a council. Each required 
the work of two hundred officials, and no more, in its 
central administration offices, where Rabourdin pro- 
posed that they should live, as in former days under the 
monarchy. Taking the sum of twelve thousand francs a 
year for each official as an average, he estimated seven 
millions as the cost of the whole body of such officials, 
which actually stood at twenty in the budget. 

By thus reducing the ministers to three heads he 
suppressed departments which had come to be useless, 
together with the enormous costs of their maintenance 
in Paris. He proved that an arrondissement could be 
managed by ten men; a prefecture by a dozen at the 
most; which reduced the entire civil service force 
throughout France to five thousand men, exclusive of 
the departments of war and justice. Under this plan 
the clerks of the courts were charged with the system 
of loans, and the ministry of the interior with that of 
registration and the management of domains. Thus 
Rabourdin united in one centre all divisions that were 
allied in nature. The mortgage system, inheritance, 
and registration did not pass outside of their own sphere 
of action and only required three additional clerks in 
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the justice courts and three in the royal courts. The 
steady application of this principle brought Rabourdin 
to reforms in the finance system. He merged the col- 
lection of revenue into one channel, taxing consumption 
in bulk instead of taxing property. According to his 
ideas, consumption was the sole thing properly taxable 
in times of peace. Land-taxes should always be held 
in reserve in case of war; for then only could the State 
justly demand sacrifices from the soil, which was in 
danger; but in times of peace it was a serious political 
fault to burden it beyond a certain limit; otherwise it 
could never be depended on in great emergencies. 
Thus a loan should be put on the market when the 
country was tranquil, for at such times it could be 
placed at par, instead of at fifty per cent loss as in bad 
times; in war times resort should be had to a land-tax. 
‘¢ The invasion of 1814 and 1815,” Rabourdin would 
say to his friends, ‘* founded in France and practically 
explained an institution which neither Law nor Napo- 
leon had been able to establish, —I mean Credit.” 
Unfortunately, Xavier considered the true principles 
of this admirable machine of civil service very little 
understood at the period when he began his labor of re- 
form in 1820. His scheme levied a toll on consumption 
by means of direct taxation and suppressed the whole 
machinery of indirect taxation. The levying of the 
taxes was simplified by a single classification of a great 
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number of articles. This did away with the more har- 
assing customs at the gates of the cities, and obtained 
the largest revenues from the remainder, by lessening 
the enormous expense of collecting them. To lighten 
the burden of taxation is not, in matters of finance, to 
diminish the taxes, but to assess them better; if light- 
ened, you increase the volume of business by giving 
it freer play; the individual pays less and the State 
receives more. This reform, which may seem im- 
mense, rests on very simple machinery. Rabourdin 
regarded the tax on personal property as the most 
trustworthy representative of general consumption. In- 
dividual fortunes are usually revealed in France by 
rentals, by the number of servants, horses, carriages, 
and luxuries, the costs of which are al] to the interest 
of the public treasury. Houses and what they con- 
tain vary comparatively but little, and are not liable to 
disappear. After pointing out the means of making 
a tax-list on personal property which should be more 
impartial than the existing list, Rabourdin assessed the 
sums to be brought into the treasury by indirect taxa- 
tion as so much per cent on each individual share. A 
tax is a levy of moncy on things or persons under dis- 
guises that are more or less specious. These disguises, 
excellent when the object is to extort money, become 
ridiculous in the present day, when the class on which 
the taxes weigh the heaviest knows why the State 
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imposes them and by what machinery they are given 
back. In fact the budget is not a strong-box to hold 
what is put into it, but a watering-pot; the more it 
takes in and the more it pours out the better for the 
prosperity of the country. Therefore, supposing there 
are six millions of tax-payers in easy circumstances 
(Rabourdin proved their existence, including the rich) 
is it not better to make them pay a duty on the con- 
sumption of wine, which would not be more offensive 
than that on doors and windows and would return 
a hundred millions, rather than harass them by taxing 
the thing itself. By this system of taxation, each indi- 
vidual tax-payer pays less in reality, while the State 
receives more, and consumers profit by a vast reduc- 
tion in the price of things which the State releases from 
its perpetual and harassing interference. Rabourdin’s 
scheme retained a tax on the cultivation of vineyards, 
so as to protect that industry from the too great abun- 
dance of its own products. Then, to reach the con- 
sumption of the poorer tax-payers, the licenses of retail 
dealers were taxed according to the population of the 
neighborhoods in which they lived. 

In this way, the State would receive without cost or 
vexatious hindrances an enormous revenue under three 
forms ; namely, a duty on wine, on the cultivation of 
vineyards, and on licenses, where now an irritating 
array of taxes existed as a burden on itself and its 
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Officials. Taxation was thus imposed upon the rich 
without overburdening the poor. To give another ex- 
ample. Suppose a share assessed to each person of 
one or two francs for the consumption of salt and you 
obtain ten or a dozen millions; the modern gabelle 
disappears, the poor breathe freer, agriculture is re- 
lieved, the State receives as much, and no tax-payer 
complains. All persons, whether they belong to the 
industrial classes or to the capitalists, will see at once 
the benefits of a tax so assessed when they discover 
how commerce increases, and life is ameliorated in the 
country districts. In short, the State will see from 
year to year the number of her well-to-do tax-payers 
increasing. By doing away with the machinery of 
indirect taxation, which is very costly (a State, as it 
were, within the State), both the public finances and the 
individual tax-payer are greatly benefited, not to speak 
of the saving in costs of collecting. 

The whole subject is indeed less a question of finance 
than a question of government. The State should pos- 
sess nothing of its own, neither forests, nor mines, nor 
public works. That it should be the owner of domains 
was, in Rabourdin’s opinion, an administrative contra- 
diction. The State cannot turn its possessions to profit 
and it deprives itself of taxes; it thus loses two forms 
of production. As to the manufactories of the govern- 
ment, they are just as unreasonable in the sphere of 
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industry. The State obtains products at a higher cost 
than those of commerce, produces them more slowly, 
and loses its tax upon the industry, the maintenance of 
which it, in turn, reduces. Can it be thought a proper 
method of governing a country to manufacture instead 
of promoting manufactures? to possess property in- 
stead of creating more possessions and more diverse 
ones? In Rabourdin’s system the State exacted no 
money security ; he allowed only mortgage securities ; 
and for this reason: Either the State holds the security 
in specie, and that embarrasses business and the move- 
ment of money; or it invests it at a higher rate than 
the State itself pays, and that is a contemptible rob- 
bery ; or else it loses on the transaction, and that is 
folly ; moreover, if it is obliged at any time to dispose 
of a mass of these securities it gives rise in certain cases 
to terrible bankruptcy. 

The territorial tax did not entirely disappear in 
Rabourdin’s plan, — he kept a minute portion of it as 
a point of departure in case of war ; but the productions 
of the soil were freed, and industry, finding raw material 
at a low price, could compete with foreign nations with- 
out the deceptive help of customs. The rich carried on 
the administration of the provinces without compensa- 
tion except that of receiving a peerage under certain 
conditions. Magistrates, learned bodies, officers of the 
lower grades found their services honorably rewarded ; 
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no man employed by government failed to obtain great 
consideration through the value and extent of his 
labors and the excellence of his salary; every one was 
able to provide for his own future and France was de- 
livered from the cancer of pensions. As a result Ra- 
bourdin’s scheme exhibited only seven hundred millions 
of expenditures and twelve hundred millions of receipts. 
A saving of five hundred millions annually had far 
more virtue than the accumulation of a sinking fund 
whose dangers were plainly to be seen. In that fund 
the State, according to Rabourdin, became a stock- 
holder, just as it persisted in being a land-holder and a 
manufacturer. To bring about these reforms without 
too roughly jarring the existing state of things or in- 
curring a Saint-Bartholomew of clerks, Rabourdin con- 
sidered that an evolution of twenty years would be 
required. 

Such were the thoughts maturing in Rabourdin’s 
mind ever since his promised place had been given to 
Monsieur de la Billardi¢re, a man of sheer incapacity. 
This plan, so vast apparently yet so simple in point of 
fact, which did away with so many large staffs and so 
many little offices all equally useless, required for its 
presentation to the public mind close calculations, 
precise statistics, and self-evident proof. Rabourdin 
had long studied the budget under its double aspect of 
ways and means and of expenditure. Many a night 
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he had lain awake unknown to his wife. But so far he 
had only dared to conceive the plan and fit it pros- 
pectively to the administrative skeleton; all of which 
counted for nothing, — he must gain the ear of a minis- 
ter capable of appreciating his ideas. Rabourdin’s suc- 
cess depended on the tranquil condition of political af- 
fairs, which up to this time were still unsettled. He had 
not considered the government as permanently secure 
until three hundred deputies at least had the courage to 
form a compact majority systematically ministerial. An 
administration founded on that basis had come into 
power since Rabourdin had finished his elaborate plan. 
At this time the luxury of peace under the Bourbons 
had eclipsed the warlike luxury of the days when 
France shone like a vast encampment, prodigal and 
magnificent because it was victorious. After the Span- 
ish campaign, the administration seemed to enter upon 
an era of tranquillity in which some good might be 
accomplished ; and three months before the opening of 
our story a new reign had begun without any apparent 
opposition ; for the liberalism of the Left had welcomed 
Charles X. with as much enthusiasm as the Right. 
Even clear-sighted and suspicious persons were misled. 
The moment seemed propitious for Rabourdin. What 
could better conduce to the stability of the government 
than to propose and carry through a reform whose bene- 


ficial results were to be so vast? 
8 
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Never had Rabourdin seemed so anxious and preoc- 
cupied as he now did in the mornings as he walked from 
his house to the ministry, or at half-past four in the 
afternoon, when he returned. Madame Rabourdin, on 
her part, disconsolate over her wasted life, weary of 
secretly working to obtain a few luxuries of dress, never 
appeared so bitterly discontented as now; but, like any 
wife who is really attached to her husband, she consid- 
ered it unworthy of a superior woman to condescend to 
the shameful devices by which the wives of some offi- 
cials eke out the insufficiency of their husband’s salary. 
This feeling made her refuse all intercourse with Mad- 
ame Colleville, then very intimate with Francois Keller, 
whose parties eclipsed those of the rue Duphot. Never- 
theless, she mistook the quietude of the political thinker 
and the preoccupation of the intrepid worker for the 
apathetic torpor of an official broken down by the dul- 
ness of routine, vanquished by that most hateful of all 
wiseries, the mediocrity that simply earns a living; and 
she groaned at being married to a man without energy. 

Thus it was that about this period in their lives she 
resolved to take the making of her husband’s fortune on 
herself; to thrust him at any cost into a higher sphere, 
and to hide from him the secret springs of her machina- 
tions. She carried into all her plans the independence 
of ideas which characterized her, and was proud to 
think that she could rise above other women by sharing 
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none of their petty prejudices and by keeping herself 
untrammelled by the restraints which society imposes. 
In her anger she resolved to fight fools with their own 
weapons, and to make herself a fool if need be. She 
saw things coming to a crisis. The time was favorable. 
Monsieur de la Billardiere, attacked by a dangerous 
illness, was likely to die in a few days. If Rabourdin 
succeeded him, his talents (for Célestine did vouchsafe 
him an administrative gift) would be so thoroughly 
appreciated that the office of Master of petitions, for- 
merly promised, would now be given to him; she fan- 
cied she saw him king’s commissioner, presenting bills 
to the Chambers and defending them; then indeed she 
could help him ; she would even be, if needful, his secre- 
tary; she would sit up all night to do the work! All 
this to drive in the Bois in a pretty carriage, to equal 
Madame Delphine de Nucingen, to raise her salon to 
the level of Madame Colleville’s, to be invited to the 
great ministerial solemnities, to win listeners and make 
them talk of her as ‘‘ Madame Rabourdin de something 
or other” (she had not yet determined on the estate), 
just as they did of Madame Firmiani, Madame d’Espard, 
Madame d’Aiglemont, Madame de Carigliano, and thus 
efface forever the odious name of Rabourdin. 

These secret schemes brought some changes into the 
household. Madame Rabourdin began to walk with a 
firm step in the path of debé. She set up a manservant, 
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and put him in livery of brown cloth with red pipings, 
she renewed parts of her furniture, hung new papers on 
the walls, adorned her salon with plants and flowers, 
always fresh, and crowded it with knick-knacks that 
were then in vogue; then she, who had always shown 
scruples as to her personal expenses, did not hesitate 
to put her dress in keeping with the rank to which she 
aspired, the profits of which were discounted in several 
of the shops where she equipped herself for war. To 
make her ‘* Wednesdays” fashionable she gave a dinner 
on Fridays, the guests being expected to pay their 
return visit and take a cup of tea on the following Wed- 
nesday. She chose her guests cleverly among influen- 
tial deputies or other persons of note who, sooner or 
later, might advance her interests. In short, she gath- 
ered an agreeable and befitting circle about her. People 
amused themselves at her house; they said so at least, 
which is quite enough to attract society in Paris. Ra- 
bourdin was so absorbed in completing his great and 
serious work that he took no notice of the sudden reap- 
pearance of luxury in the bosom of his family. 

Thus the wife and the husband were besieging the 
same fortress, working on parallel lines, but without 
each other’s knowledge. 
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Il. 
MONSIEUR DES LUPEAULX. 


At the ministry to which Rabourdin belonged there 
flourished, as general-secretary, a certain Monsieur 
Clément Chardin des Lupeaulx, one of those men whom 
the tide of political events sends to the surface for a 
few years, then engulfs on a stormy night, but whom 
we find again on a distant shore, tossed up like the 
carcass of a wrecked ship which still seems to have 
life in her. We ask ourselves if that derelict could 
ever have held goodly merchandize or served a high 
emprize, co-operated in some defence, held up the 
trappings of a throne, or borne away the corpse of 
a monarchy. At this particular time Clément des Lu- 
peaulx (the *‘ Lupeaulx” absorbed the ‘* Chardin) ” had 
reached his culminating period. In the most illustrious 
lives as in the most obscure, in animals as in secretary- 
generals, there is a zenith and there is a nadir, a period 
when the far is magnificent, the fortune dazzling. In 
the nomenclature which we derive from fabulists, des 
Lupeaulx belonged to the species Bertrand, and was 
always in search of Ratons. As he is one of the princi- 
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pal actors in this drama he deserves a description, all 
the more precise because the revolution of July has 
suppressed his office, eminently useful as it was, to a 
constitutional ministry. 

Moralists usually employ their weapons against ob- 
trusive abominations. In their eyes, crime belongs to 
the assizes or the police-courts ; but the socially refined 
evils escape their ken; the adroitness that triumphs 
under shield of the Code is above them or beneath 
them; they have neither eye-glass nor telescope; 
they want good stout horrors easily visible. With their 
eyes fixed on the carnivora, they pay no attention to 
the reptiles; happily, they abandon to the writers of 
comedy the shading and colorings of a Chardin. des 
Lupeaulx. Vain and egotistical, supple and proud, 
libertine and gourmand, grasping from the pressure of 
debt, discreet as a tomb out of which nought issues to 
contradict the epitapb intended for the passer’s eye, 
bold and fearless when soliciting, good-natured and 
witty in all acceptations of the word, a timely jester, 
full of tact, knowing how to compromise others by a 
glance or a nudge, shrinking from no mudhole, but 
gracefully leaping it, intrepid Voltairean, yet punctual 
at mass if a fashionable company could be met in Saint 
Thomas Aquinas,— such a man as this secretary- 
general resembled, in one way or another, all the medi- 
ocrities who form the kernel of the political world. 
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Knowing in the science of human nature, he assumed 
the character of a listener, and none was ever more 
attentive. Not to awaken suspicion he was flattering 
ad nauseam, insinuatiug as a perfume, and cajoling as 
& woman. 

Des Lupeaulx was just forty years old. His youth 
had long been a vexation to him, for he felt that the 
making of his career depended on his becoming a 
deputy. How had he reached his present position? 
may be asked. By very simple means. He began by 
taking charge of certain delicate missions which can 
be given neither to a man who respects himself nor to 
a man who does not respect himself, but are confided 
to grave and enigmatic individuals who can be acknowl- 
edged or disavowed at will. His business was that of 
being always compromised; but his fortunes were 
pushed as much by defeat as by success. He well 
understood that under the Restoration, a period of con- 
tinual compromises between men, between things, be- 
tween accomplished facts and other facts looming on 
the horizon, it was all-important for the ruling powers to 
have a household drudge. Observe in a family some old 
charwoman who can make beds, sweep the floors, carry 
away the dirty linen, who knows where the silver is 
kept, how the creditors should be pacified, what persons 
should be let in and who must be kept out of the house, 
and such a creature, even if she has all the viccs, and 
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is dirty, decrepit, and toothless, or puts into the lottery 
and steals thirty sous a day for her stake, and you will 
find the masters like her from habit, talk and consult in 
her hearing upon even critical matters ; she comes and 
goes, suggests resources, gets on the scent of secrets, 
brings the rouge or the shawl at the right moment, lets 
herself be scolded and pushed downstairs, and the next 
morning reappears smiling with an excellent bouillon. 
No matter how high a statesman may stand, he is certain 
to have some household drudge, before whom he is weak, 
undecided, disputatious with fate, self-questioning, self- 
answering, and buckling for the fight. Such a familiar 
is like the soft wood of savages, which, when rubbed 
against the hard wood, strikes fire. Sometimes great 
geniuses illumine themselves in this way. Napoleon 
lived with Berthier, Richelieu with Pere Joseph; des 
Lupeaulx was the familiar of everybody. He continued 
friends with fallen ministers and made himself their 
intermediary with their successors, diffusing thus the 
perfume of the last flattery and the first compliment. 
He well understood how to arrange all the little matters 
which a statesman has no leisure to attend to. He saw 
necessities as they arose; he obeyed well; he could 
gloss a base act with a jest and get the whole value of 
it; and he chose for the services he thus rendered those 
that the recipients were not likely to forget. 

Thus, when it was necessary to cross the ditch be- 
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tween the Empire and the Restoration, at a time when 
every one was looking about for planks, and the curs 
of the Empire were howling their devotion right and 
left, des Lupeaulx Lorrowed large sums from the usu- 
rers and crossed the frontier. Risking all to win all, he 
bought up Louis XVIII.’s most pressing debts, and was 
the first to settle nearly three millions of them at 
twenty per cent—for he was lucky enough to be backed 
by Gobseck in 1814 and 1815. It is true that Messrs. 
Gobseck, Werdet, and Gigonnet swallowed the profits, 
but des Lupeaulx had agreed that they should have 
them ; he was not playing for a stake ; he challenged the. 
bank, as it were, knowing very well that the king was 
not a man to forget this debt of honor. Des Lupeaulx 
was not mistaken; he was appointed Master of peti- 
tions, Knight of the order of Saint Louis, and officer of 
the Legion of honor. Once on the ladder of political 
success, his clever mind looked about for the means 
to maintain his foothold; for in the fortified city into 
which he had wormed himself, generals do not long 
keep useless mouths. So to his general trade of house- 
hold drudge and go-between he added that of gratuitous 
consultation on the secret maladies of power. 

After discovering in the so-called superior men of 
the Restoration their utter inferiority in comparison 
with the events which had brought them to the front, 
he overcame their political mediocrity by putting into 
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their mouths, at a crisis, the word of command for 
which men of real talent were listening. It must not 
be thought that this word was the outcome of his own 
mind. Were it so, des Lupeaulx would have been a 
man of genius, whereas he was only a man of talent. 
He went everywhere, collected opinions, sounded con- 
sciences, and caught all the tones they gave out. He 
gathered knowledge like a true and indefatigable politi- 
cal bee. This walking Bayle dictionary did not act, 
however, like that famous lexicon; he did not report 
all opinions without drawing his own conclusions; he 
had the talent of a fly which drops plumb upon the 
best bit of meat in the middle of a kitchen. In this 
way he came to be regarded as an indispensable helper 
to statesmen. A belief in his capacity had taken such 
deep root in all minds that the more ambitious public 
men felt it was necessary to compromise des Lupeaulx 
in some way to prevent his rising higher; they made 
up to him for his subordinate public position by their 
secret confidence. 

Nevertheless, feeling that such men were dependent 
on him, this gleaner of ideas exacted certain dues. He 
received a salary on the staff of the National Guard, 
where he held a sinecure which was paid for by the city 
of Paris ; he was government commissioner to a secret 
society ; and filled a position of superintendence in the 
royal household. His two official posts whicb ap- 
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peared on the budget were those of secretary-general 
to his ministry and Master of petitions. What he now 
wanted was to be made commander of the Legion of 
honor, gentleman of the bed-chamber, count, and deputy. 
To be elected deputy it was necessary to pay taxes to the 
amount of a thousand francs; and the miserable home- 
stead of the des Lupeaulx was rated at only five hun- 
dred. Where could he get money to build a mansion 
and surround it with sufficient domain to throw dust in 
the eyes of a constituency? Though he dined out 
every day, and was lodged for the last nine years at 
the cost of the State, and driven about in the minister’s 
equipage, des Lupeaulx possessed absolutely nothing, at 
the time when our tale opens, but thirty thousand francs 
of debt — undisputed property. A marriage might float 
him and pump the waters of debt out of his bark ; but 
good marriage depended on his advancement, and 
his advancement required that he should be a deputy. 
Searching about him for the means of breaking 
through this vicious circle, he could think of nothing 
better than some immense service to render or some 
delicate intrigue to carry through for persons in power. 
Alas! conspiracies were out of date ; the Bourbons were 
apparently on good terms with all parties; and, unfortu- 
nately, for the last few years the government had been 
so thoroughly held up to the light of day by the silly 
discussions of the Left, whose aim seemed to be to 
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make government of any kind impossible in France, 
that no good strokes of business could be made. The 
last were tried in Spain, and what an outcry they 
excited ! 

In addition to all this, des Lupeaulx complicated mat- 
ters by believing in the friendship of his minister, to 
whom he had the imprudence to express the wish to sit 
on the ministerial benches. The minister guessed the 
real meaning of the desire, which simply was that des 
Lupeaulx wanted to strengthen a precarious position, 
so that he might throw off all dependence on his chief. 
The harrier turned against the huntsman; the minister 
gave him cuts with the whip and caresses, alternately, 
and set up rivals to him. But des Lupeaulx behaved 
like an adroit courtier with all competitors; he laid 
traps into which they fell, and then he did prompt 
justice upon them. The more he felt himself in dan- 
ger the more anxious he became for an irremovable 
position ; yet he was compelled to play low; one mo- 
ment’s indiscretion, and he might lose everything. A 
pen-stroke might demolish his civilian epaulets, his 
place at court, his sinecure, his two offices and their ad- 
vantages; in all, six salaries retained under fire of the 
law against pluralists. Sometimes he threatened his 
minister as a mistress threatens her lover; telling him 
he was about to marry a rich widow. At such times the 
minister petted and cajoled des Lupeaulx. After one 
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of these reconciliations he received the formal promise 
of a place in the Academy of Belles-lettres on the first 
vacancy. ‘‘It would pay,” he said, ‘‘the keep of a 
horse.” His position, so far as it went, was a good 
one, and Clément Chardin des Lupeaulx flourished in it 
like a tree planted in good soil. He could satisfy his 
vices, his caprices, his virtues and his defects. 

The following were the toils of his life. He was 
obliged to choose, among five or six daily invitations, 
the house where he could be sure of the best dinner. 
Every morning he went to his minister’s morning 
reception to amuse that official and his wife, and to 
pet their children. Then he worked an hour or two; 
that is to say, he lay back in a comfortable chair and 
read the newspapers, dictated the meaning of a letter, 
received visitors when the minister was not present, 
explained the work in a general way, caught or shed a 
few drops of the holy-water of the court, looked over 
the petitions with an eyeglass, or wrote his name on the 
margin, — a signature which meant ‘‘ I think it absurd ; 
do what you like about it.” Every body knew that when 
des Lupeaulx was interested in any person or in any 
thing he attended to the matter personally. He allowed 
the head-clerks to converse privately about affairs of 
delicacy, but he listened to their gossip. From time 
to time he went to the Tuileries to get his cue. And 
he always waited for the minister’s return from the 
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the secrets of parliamentary politics; dragged in the 
lukewarm, fetched, carried, and buried propositions, 
said the yes and no that the ministers dared not say 
for themselves. Compelled to receive the first fire and 
the first blows of despair or wrath, he laughed or 
bemoaned himself with the minister, as the case might 
be. Mysterious link by which many interests were 
in some way connected with the Tuileries, and safe 
as a confessor, he sometimes knew everything and 
sometimes nothing; and, in addition to all these 
functions came that of saying for the minister 
those things that a minister cannot say of himself. 
In short, with this political Hephestion the min- 
ister might dare to be himself; to take off his wig 
and his false teeth, lay aside his scruples, put on his 
slippers, unbutton his conscience, and give way to his 
trickery. However, it was not all a bed of roses for 
des Lupeaulx; he flattered and advised his master, 
forced to flatter in order to advise, to advise while flat- 
tering, and disguise the advice under the flattery. All 
politicians who follow this trade have bilious faces ; 
and their constant habit of giving aflirmative nods 
acquiescing in what is said to them, or seeming to do 
80, gives a certain peculiar turn to their heads. They 
agree indifferently with whatever is said before them. 
Their talk is full of “ buts,” ‘* notwithstandings,” ‘* for 
myself I should,” ‘* were I in your place” (they often 
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say ‘‘in your place ”),— phrases, however, which pave 
the way to opposition. 

In person, Clément des Lupcaulx had the remains of 
a handsome man; five feet six inches tall, tolerably 
stout, complexion flushed with good living, powdered 
head, delicate spectacles, and a worn-out air; the nat- 
ural skin blond, as shown by the hand, puffy like that 
of an old woman, rather too square, and with short nails 
— the hand of a satrap. His foot was elegant. After 
five o'clock in the afternoon des Lupeaulx was always 
to be seen in open-worked silk stockings, low shoes, 
black trousers, cashmere waistcoat, cambric handker- 
chief (without perfume), gold chain, blue coat of the 
shade called ‘** king’s blue,” with brass buttons and a 
string of orders. In the morning he wore creaking 
boots and gray trousers, and the short close surtout 
coat of the politician. His general appearance early in 
the day was that of a sharp lawyer rather than that of 
a ministerial officer. Eyes glazed by the constant use 
of spectacles made him plainer than he really was, if by 
chance he took those appendages off. To real judges 
of character, as well as to upright men who are at ease 
only with honest natures, des Lupeaulx was intoler- 
able. To them, his gracious manners only draped his 
lies ; his amiable protestations and hackneyed courte- 
sies, new to the foolish and ignorant, too plainly 


showed their texture to an observing mind. Such 
4, 
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minds considered him a rotten plank, .on which uo 
foot should trust itself. 

No sooner had the beautiful Madame Rabourdin 
decided to interfere in her husband’s administrative 
advancement than she fathomed Clément des Lupeaulx’s 
true character, and studied him thoughtfully to discover 
whether in this thin strip of deal there were ligneous 
fibres strong enough to let her lightly trip across it 
from the bureau to the department, from a salary of 
eight thousand a year to twelve thousand. The clever 
woman believed she could play her own game with this 
political roué; and Monsieur des Lupeaulx was partly 
the cause of the unusual expenditures which now began 
and were continued in the Rabourdin household. 

The rue Duphot, built up under the Empire, is re- 
markable for several houses with handsome exteriors, 
the apartments of which are skilfully laid out. That of 
the Rabourdins was particularly well arranged, — a 
domestic advantage which has much to do with the 
nobleness of private lives. A pretty and rather wide 
antechamber, lighted from the courtyard, led to the 
grand salon, the windows of which looked on the street. 
To the right of the salon were Rabourdin’s study and 
bedroom, and behind them the dining-room, which was 
entered from the antechamber; to the left was Ma- 
dame’s bedroom and dressing-room, and behind them 
her daughter's little bedroom. On reception days the 
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door of Rabourdin’s study and that of his wife’s bed- 
room were thrown open. The rooms were thus spacious 
enough to contain a select company, without the absurd- 
ity which attends many middle-class entertainments, 
where unusual preparations are made at the expense of 
the daily comfort, and consequently give the effect of 
exceptional effort. The salon had lately been rehung 
in gold-colored silk with carmelite touches. Madame’s 
bedroom was draped in a fabric of true blue and fur- 
nished in a rococo manner. Rabourdin’s study had in- 
herited the late hangings of the salon, carefully cleaned, 
and was adorned by the fine pictures once belonging to 
Monsieur Leprince. The daughter of the late auc- 
tioneer had utilized in her dining-room certain exquisite 
Turkish rugs which her father had bought at a bargain ; 
panelling them on the walls in ebony, the cost of which 
has since become exorbitant. Elegant buffets made by 
Boulle, also purchased by the auctioneer, furnished the 
sides of the room, at the end of which sparkled the 
brass arabesques inlaid in tortoise-shell of the first tall 
clock that reappeared in the nineteenth century to claim 
honor for the masterpieces of the seventeenth. Flowers 
perfumed these rooms so full of good taste and of ex- 
quisite things, where each detail was a work of art well 
placed and well surrounded, and where Madame Ra- 
bourdin, dressed with that natural simplicity which 
artists alone attain, gave the impression of a woman 
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accustomed to such elegancies, though she never spoke 
of them, but allowed the charms of her mind to complete 
the effect produced upon her guests by these delightful 
surroundings. Thanks to her father, Celestine was 
able to make society talk of her as soon as the rococo 
became fashionable. | 

Accustomed as des Lupeaulx was to false as well as 
real magnificence in all their stages, he was, neverthe- 
less, surprised at Madame Rabourdin’s home. The 
charm it exercised over this Parisian Asmodeus can be 
explained by a comparison. A traveller wearied with 
the rich aspects of Italy, Brazil, or India, returns to his 
own land and finds on his way a delightful little lake, 
like the Lac d’Orta at the foot of Monte Rosa, with an 
island resting on the calm waters, bewitchingly simple ; 
a scene of nature and yet adorned; solitary, but well 
surrounded with choice plantations and foliage and 
statues of fine effect. Beyond lies a vista of shores both 
wild and cultivated ; tumultuous grandeur towers above, 
but in itself all the proportions are human. The world 
that the traveller has lately viewed is here in miniature, 
modest and pure; his soul, refreshed, bids him remain 
where a charm of melody and poesy surrounds him 
with harmony and awaken ideas within his mind. Such 
a scene represents both life and a monastery. 

A few days earlier the beautiful Madame Firmiani, 
one of the charming women of the faubourg Saint 
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Germain who visited and liked Madame Rabourdin, 
had said to des Lupeaulx (invited expressly to hear the 
remark), ‘‘ Why do you not call on Madame —?” with 
a motion towards Célestine ; ‘‘ she gives delightful par- 
ties, and her dinners, above all, are— better than 
mine.” 

Des Lupeaulx allowed himself to be drawn into an 
engagement by the handsome Madame Rabourdin, who, 
for the first time, turned her eyes on him as she spoke. 
He had, accordingly, gone to the rue Duphot, and that 
tells the tale. Woman has but one trick, cries Figaro, 
but that’s infallible. After dining once at the house of 
this unimportant official, des Lupeaulx made up his 
mind to dine there often. Thanks to the perfectly 
proper and becoming advances of the beautiful woman, 
whom her rival, Madame Colleville, called the Céliméene 
of the rue Duphot, he had dined there every Friday for 
the last month, and returned of his own accord for a 
cup of tea on Wednesdays. 

Within a few days Madame Rabourdin, having 
watched him narrowly and knowingly, believed she had 
found on the secretarial plank a spot where she might 
safely set her foot. She was no longer doubtful of suc- 
cess. Her inward joy can be realized only in the fam- 
ilies of government officials where for three or four 
years prosperity has been counted on through some 
appointment, long expected and long sought. How 
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many troubles to be allayed! how many entreaties and 
pledges given to the ministerial divinities! how many 
visits of sclf-interest paid! At last, thanks to her 
boldness, Madame Rabourdin heard the hour strike 
when she was to have twenty thousand francs a year 
instead of eight thousand. 

‘¢ And I shall have managed well,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘I have had to make a little outlay; but these 
are times when hidden merit is overlooked, whereas if 
a man keeps himself well in sight before the world, 
cultivates social relations and extends them, he suc- 
ceeds. After all, ministers and their friends interest 
themselves only in the people they see; but Rabour- 
din knows nothing of the world! If I had not cajoled 
those three deputies they might have wanted La Billar- 
diére’s place themselves; whereas, now that I have in- 
vited them here, they will be ashamed to do so and will 
become our supporters instead of rivals. I have rather 
played the coquette, but — it is delightful that the first 
nonsense with which one fools a man sufficed.” 

The day on which a serious and unlooked-for strug- 
gle about this appointment began, after a ministerial 
dinner which preceded one of those receptions which 
ministers regard as public, des Lupeaulx was standing 
beside the fireplace near the minister’s wife. While 
taking his coffee he once more included Madame Ra- 
bourdin among the seven or eight really superior women 
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in Paris. Several times already he had staked Ma- 
dame Rabourdin very much as Corporal Trim staked 
his cap. 

‘Don’t say that too often, my dear friend, or you 
will injure her,” said the minister’s wife, half-laughing. 

Women never like to hear praise of other women ; 
they keep silence themselves to lessen its effect. 

‘¢Poor La Billardiere is dying,” remarked his Excel- 
lency the minister; ‘‘ that place falls to Rabourdin, one 
of our most able men, and to whom our predecessors 
did not behave well, though one of them actually owed 
his position in the prefecture of police under the Empire 
to a certain great personage who was interested in 
Rabourdin. But, my dear friend, you are still young 
enough to be loved by a pretty woman for yourself —” 

‘¢If La Billardiere’s place is given to Rabourdin I 
may be believed when I praise the superiority of his 
wife,” replied des Lupeaulx, piqued by the minister’s 
sarcasm; **‘ but if Madame la Comtesse would be will- 
ing to judge for herself —” 

‘* You want me to invite her to my next ball, don’t 
you? Your clever woman will meet a knot of other 
women who only come here to laugh at us, and when 
they hear ‘ Madame Rabourdin’ announced —”’ 

‘* But Madame Firmiani is announced at the Foreign 
Office parties?” 

‘* Ah, but she was born a Cadignan!” said the newly 
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created count, with a savage look at his general-secre- 
tary, for neither he nor his wife were noble. 

The persons present thought important matters were 
being talked over, and the solicitors for favors and 
appointments kept at a little distance. When des 
Lupeaulx left the room the countess said to her hus- 
band, ‘‘I think des Lupeaulx is in love.” 

‘¢ For the first time in his life, then,” he replied, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, as much as to inform his wife that des 
Lupeaulx did not concern himself with such nonsense. 

Just then the minister saw a deputy of the Right 
Centre enter the room, and he left his wife abruptly to 
cajole an undecided vote. But the deputy, under the 
blow of a sudden and unexpected disaster, wanted to 
make sure of a protector and he had come to announce 
privately that in a few days he should be compelled to 
resign. Thus forewarned, the minister would be able 
to open his batteries for the new election before those 
of the opposition. 

The minister, or to speak correctly, des Lupeaulx 
had invited to dinner on this occasion one of those irre- 
movable officials who, as we have said, are to be found 
in every ministry ; an individual much embarrassed by 
his own person, who, in his desire to maintain a digni- 
fied appearance, was standing erect and rigid on his 
two legs, held well together like the Greek herme. 
This functionary waited near the fireplace to thank the 
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secretary, whose abrupt and unexpected departure from 
the room disconcerted him at the moment when he was 
about to turn a compliment. This official was the cashier 
of the ministry, the only clerk who did not tremble when 
the government changed hands. 

At the time of which we write, the Chamber did not 
meddle shabbily with the budget, as it does in the de- 
plorable days in which we now live; it did not con- 
temptibly reduce ministerial emoluments, nor save, as 
they say in the kitchen, the candle-ends; on the con- 
trary, it granted to each minister taking charge of a 
public department an indemnity, called an ‘‘ outfit.” It 
costs, alas, as much to enter on the duties of a minister 
as to retire from them; indeed, the entrance involves 
expenses of all kinds which it is quite impossible to in- 
ventory. This indemnity amounted to the pretty little 
sum of twenty-five thousand francs. When the appoint- 
ment of a new minister was gazetted in the ‘* Moniteur,”’ 
and the greater or lesser officials, clustering round the 
stoves or before the fireplaces and shaking in their 
shoes, asked themselves: ‘‘ What will he do? will he 
increase the number of clerks? will he dismiss two to 
make room for three?” the cashier tranquilly took out 
twenty-five clean bank-bills and pinned them together 
with a satisfied expression on his beadle face. The next 
day he mounted the private staircase and had himself 
ushered into the minister’s presence by the lackeys, 
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who considered the money and the keeper of money, 
the contents and the container, the idea and the form, 
as one and the same power. The cashier caught the 
ministerial pair at the dawn of official delight, when 
the newly appointed statesman is benign and affable. 
To the minister’s inquiry as to what brings him there, he 
replies with the bank-notes, — informing his Excellency 
that he hastens to pay him the customary indemnity. 
Moreover, he explains the matter to the minister’s wife, 
who never fails to draw freely upon the fund, and some- 
times takes all, for the ‘‘ outfit” is looked upon as a 
household affair. The cashier then proceeds to turn 
a compliment, and to slip in a few politic phrases: 
‘Tf his Excellency would deign to retain him; if, satis- 
fied with his purely mechanical services, he would,” ete. 
As a man who brings twenty-five thousand francs is 
always a worthy official, the cashier is sure not to leave 
without his confirmation to the post from which he has 
seen a succession of ministers come and go during a 
period of, perhaps, twenty-five years. His next step is 
to place himself at the orders of Madame; he brings the 
monthly thirteen thousand francs whenever wanted ; he 
advances or delays the payment as requested, and thus 
manages to obtain, as they said in the monasteries, 
@ voice in the chapter. 

Formerly book-keeper at the Treasury, when that 
establishment kept its books by double entry, the Sieur 
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Saillard was compensated for the loss of that position 
by his appointment as cashier of a ministry. He was a 
bulky, fat man, very strong in the matter of book-keep- 
ing, and very weak in everything else; round as a round 
O, simple as how-do-you-do, — a man who came to his 
office with measured steps, like those of an elephant, 
and returned with the same measured tread to the place 
Royale, where he lived on the ground-floor of an old 
mansion belonging to him. He usually had a com- 
panion on the way in the person of Monsieur Isidore 
Baudoyer, head of a bureau in Monsieur de la Billar- 
diére’s division, consequently one of Rabourdin’s col- 
leagues. Baudoyer was married to Elisabeth Saillard, 
the cashier's only daughter, and had hired, very natu- 
rally, the apartments above those of his father-in-law. 
No one at the ministry had the slightest doubt that 
Saillard was a blockhead, but neither had any one ever 
found out how far his stupidity could go; it was too 
compact to be examined; it did not ring hollow; it 
absorbed everything and gave nothing out. Bixiou (a 
clerk of whom more anon) caricatured the cashier by 
drawing a head in a wig at the top of an egg, and 
two little legs at the other end, with this inscription: 
‘* Born to pay out and take in without blundering. A 
little less luck, and he might have been lackey to the 
bank of France; a little more ambition, and he could 
have been honorably discharged.” 
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At the moment of which we are now writing, the 
minister was looking at his cashier very much as we 
gaze at a window or a cornice, without supposing that 
either can hear us, or fathom our secret thoughts. 

‘¢T am all the more anxious that we should settle 
everything with the prefect in the quietest way, because 
des Lupeaulx has designs upon the place for himself,” 
said the minister, continuing his talk with the deputy ; 
‘‘his paltry little estate is in your arrondissement; we 
don’t want him as deputy.” 

‘¢ He has neither years nor rentals enough to be eligi- 
ble,” said the deputy. 

‘That may be; but you know how it was decided 
for Casimir Perier as to age; and as to worldly pos- 
sessions, des Lupeaulx does possess something, — not 
much, it is true; but the law does not take into ac- 
count increase, which he may very well obtain; com- 
missions have wide margins for the deputies of the 
Centre, you know, and we cannot openly oppose the 
good-will that is shown to this dear friend.” 

‘¢ But where could he get the money?” 

‘¢ How did Manuel manage to become the owner of a 
house in Paris?” cried the minister. 

The cashier listened and heard, but reluctantly and 
against his will. These rapid remarks, murmured as 
they were, struck his ear by one of those acoustic re- 
bounds which are very little studied. As he heard these 
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political confidences, however, a keen alarm took pos- 
session of his soul. He was one of those simple-minded 
beings, who are shocked at listening to anything they 
are not intended to hear, or entering where they are not 
invited, and seeming bold when they are really timid, 
inquisitive where they are truly discreet. The cashier 
accordingly began to glide along the carpet and edge 
himself away, so that the minister saw him at a distance 
when he first took notice of him. Saillard was a min- 
isterial henchman absolutely incapable of indiscretion ; 
even if the minister had known that he had overheard 
a secret he had only to whisper ‘‘ motus” in his ear to 
be sure it was perfectly safe. The cashier, however, 
took advantage of an influx of office-seekers, to slip out 
and get into his hackney-coach (hired by the hour for 
these costly entertainments), and return to his home in 
the place Royale. 
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IIT. 


THE TEREDOS NAVALIS, OTHERWISE CALLED 
SHIP-WORM. 


Warts old Saillard was driving across Paris his son- 
in-law, Isidore Baudoyer, and his daughter Elisabeth, 
Baudoyer’s wife, were playing a virtuous game of bos- 
ton with their confessor, the Abbé Gaudron, in company 
with a few neighbors and a certain Martin Falleix, a 
brass-founder in the faubourg Saint-Antoine, to whom 
Saillard had loaned the necessary money to establish a 
business. This Falleix, a respectable Auvergnat who 
had come to seek his fortune in Paris with his smelting- 
pot on his back, had found immediate employment with 
the firm of Brézac, collectors of metals and other relics 
from old chateaux in the provinces. About twenty- 
seven years of age, and spoiled, like others, by suc- 
cess, Martin Falleix had had the luck to become the 
active agent of Monsicur Saillard, the sleeping-partner 
in the working out of a discovery made by Falleix in 
smelting (patent of invention and gold medal granted 
at the exposition of 1825). Madame Baudoyer, whose 
only daughter was treading — to use an expression of 
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old Saillard’s —on the tail of her twelve years, laid 
claim to Falleix, a thickset, swarthy, active young fellow, 
of shrewd principles, whose education she was superin- 
tending. The said education, according to her ideas, 
consisted in teaching him to play boston, to hold his 
cards properly, and not to let others see his game ; to 
shave himself regularly before he came to the house, 
and to wash his hands with good cleansing soap; not 
to swear, to speak her kind of French, to wear boots 
instead of shoes, cotton shirts instead of sacking, and 
to brush up his hair instead of plastering it flat. Dur- 
ing the preceding week Elisabeth had finally succeeded 
in persuading Falleix to give up wearing a pair of 
enormous flat earrings resembling hoops. 

‘*You go too far, Madame Baudoyer,” he said, see- 
ing her satisfaction at the final sacrifice; ‘* you order 
me about too much. You make me clean my teeth, 
which loosens them; presently you will want me to 
brush my nails and curl my hair, which won’t do at 
all in our business ; we don’t like dandies.” 

Elisabeth Baudoyer, née Saillard, is one of those 
persons who escape portraiture through their utter 
commonness; yet who ought to be sketched, because 
they are specimens of that second-rate Parisian bour- 
geoisie which occupies a place above the well-to-do 
artisan and below the upper middle classes, — a tribe 
whose virtues are well-nigh vices, whose defects are 
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never kindly, but whose habits and manners, dull and 
insipid though they be, are not without a certain origi- 
nality. Something pinched and puny about Elisabeth 
Saillard was painful to the eye. Her figure, scarcely 
over four feet in height, was so thin that the waist 
measured less than twenty inches. Her small features, 
which clustered close about the nose, gave her face a 
vague resemblance to a weazel’s snout. Though she 
was past thirty years old she looked scarcely more 
than sixteen. Her eyes, of a porcelain blue, over- 
weighted by heavy eyelids which fell nearly straight 
from the arch of the eyebrows, had little light in them. 
Everything about her appearance was commonplace: 
witness her flaxen hair, tending to whiteness; her flat 
forehead, from which the light did not reflect; and her 
dull complexion, with gray, almost leaden, tones. The 
lower part of the face, more triangular than oval, ended 
irregularly the otherwise irregular outline of her face. 
Her voice had a rather pretty range of intonation, from 
sharp to sweet. Elisabeth was a perfect specimen of 
the second-rate little dowrgeoise who lectures her hus- 
band behind the curtains; obtains no credit for her vir- 
tues ; is ambitious without intelligent object, and solely 
through the development of her domestic selfishness. 
Had she lived in the country she would have bought up 
adjacent land; being, as she was, connected with the 
administration, she was determined to push her way. 
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If we relate the life of her father and mother, we shall 
show the sort of woman she was by a picture of her 
childhood and youth. 

Monsieur Saillard married the daughter of an up- 
holsterer keeping shop under the arcades of the Market. 
Limited means compelled Monsieur and Madame Sail- 
lard at their start in life to bear constant privation. 
After thirty-three years of married life, and twenty- 
nine years of toil in a government office, the property 
of ‘* the Saillards ” — their circle of acquaintance called 
them so — consisted of sixty thousand francs entrusted 
to Falleix, the house in the place Royale, bought for 
forty thousand in 1804, and thirty-six thousand francs 
given in dowry to their daughter Elisabeth. Out of 
this capital about fifty thousand came to them by the 
will of the widow Bidault, Madame Saillard’s mother. 
Saillard’s salary from the government had always been 
four thousand five hundred francs a year, and no more ; 
his situation was a blind alley that led nowhere, and 
had tempted no one to supersede him. These ninety 
thousand francs, put together sou by sou, were the 
fruit therefore of a sordid economy unintelligently em- 
ployed. In fact, the Saillards did not know how bet- 
ter to manage their savings than to carry them, five 
thousand francs at a time, to their notary, Monsieur 
Sorbier, Cardot’s predecessor, and let him invest them 
at five per cent in first mortgages, with the wife's rights 
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reserved in case the borrower was married! In 1804 
Madame Saillard obtained a government office for the 
sale of stamped papers, a circumstance which brought a 
servant into the household for the first time. At the 
time of which we write, the house, which was worth a 
hundred thousand francs, brought in a rental of eight 
thousand. Falleix paid seven per cent for the sixty 
thousand invested in the foundry, besides an equal 
division of profits. The Saillards were therefore en- 
joying an income of not less than seventeen thousand 
francs a year. The whole ambition of the good man 
now centred on obtaining the cross of the Legion and 
his retiring pension. 

Elisabeth, the only child, had toiled steadily from 
infancy in a home where the customs of life were 
rigid and the ideas simple. A new hat for Saillard 
was a matter of deliberation; the time a coat could 
last was estimated and discussed; umbrellas were 
carefully hung up by means of a brass buckle. Since 
1804 no repairs of any kind had been done to the 
house. The Saillards kept the ground-fioor in pre- 
cisely the state in which their predecessor left it. The 
gilding of the pier-glasses was rubbed off; the paint 
on the cornices was hardly visible through the layers 
of dust that time had collected. The fine large rooms 
still retained certain sculptured marble mantel-pieces 
and ceilings, worthy of Versailles, together with the old 
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furniture of the widow Bidault. The latter consisted 
of a curious mixture of walnut armchairs, disjointed, 
and covered with tapestry ; rosewood bureaus; round 
tables on single pedestals, with brass railings and 
cracked marble tops; one superb Boulle secretary, 
the value of which style had not yet been recognized ; 
in short, a chaos of bargains picked up by the worthy 
widow, — pictures bought for the sake of the frames, 
china services of a composite order; to wit, a mag- 
nificent Japanese dessert set, and all the rest porcelains 
of various makes, unmatched silver plate, old glass, fine 
damask, and a four-post bedstead, hung with curtains 
and garnished with plumes. 

Amid these curious relics, Madame Saillard always 
sat on a sofa of modern mahogany, near a fireplace full 
of ashes and without fire, on the mantel-shelf of which 
stood a clock, some antique bronzes, candelabra with 
paper flowers but no candles, for the careful housewife 
lighted the room with a tall tallow candle always gutter- 
ing down into the flat brass candlestick which held it. 
Madame Saillard’s face, despite its wrinkles, was ex- 
pressive of obstinacy and severity, narrowness of ideas, 
an uprightness that might be called quadrangular, a 
religion without piety, straightforward, candid avarice, 
and the peace of a quiet conscience. You may see in 
certain Flemish pictures the wives of burgomasters cut 
out by nature on this same pattern and wonderfully 
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reproduced on canvas ; but these dames wear fine robes 
of velvet and precious stuffs, whereas Madame Saillard 
possessed no robes, only that venerable garment called 
in Touraine and Picardy cottes, elsewhere petticoats, or 
skirts pleated behind and on each side, with other skirts 
hanging over them. Her bust was inclosed in what was 
called a casaguin, another obsolete name for a short 
gown or jacket. She continued to wear a cap with 
starched wings, and shoes with high heels. Though 
she was now fifty-seven years old, and her lifetime of 
vigorous household work ought now to be rewarded 
with well-earned repose, she was incessantly employed 
in knitting her husband’s stockings and her own, and 
those of an uncle, just as her countrywomen knit them, 
moving about the room, talking, pacing up and down 
the garden, or looking round the kitchen to watch what 
was going on. 

The Saillards’ avarice, which was really imposed on 
them in the first instance by dire necessity, was now a 
second nature. When the cashier got back from the 
office, he laid aside his coat, and went to work in the 
large garden, shut off from the courtyard by an iron rail- 
ing, and which the family reserved to itself. For years 
Elisabeth, the daughter, went to market every morning 
with her mother, and the two did all the work of the 
house. The mother cooked well, especially a duck with 
turnips; but, according to Saillard, no one could equal 
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Elisabeth in hasbing the remains of a leg of mutton 
with onions. ‘‘ You might eat your boots with those 
onions and not know it,” he remarked. As soon as 
Elisabeth knew how to hold a needle, her mother made 
her mend the household linen and her father’s coats. 
Always at work, like a servant, she never went out 
alone. Though living close by the boulevard du Tem- 
ple, where Franconi, La Gaité, and l’Ambigu-Comique 
were within a stone’s throw, and, further on, the Porte- 
Saint-Martin, Elisabeth had never seen a comedy. 
When she asked to ‘‘see what it was like” (with the 
Abbé Gaudron’s permission, be it understood), Monsieur 
Baudoyer took her — for the glory of the thing, and to 
show her the finest that was to be seen — to the Opera, 
where they were playing ‘‘ The Chinese Laborer.” Elis- 
abeth thought ‘‘the comedy” as wearisome as the 
plague of flies, and never wished to see another. On 
Sundays, after walking four times to and fro be- 
tween the place Royale and Saint-Paul’s church (for 
her mother made her practise the precepts and the 
duties of religion), her parents took her to the pave- 
ment in front of the Café Turc, where they sat on chairs 
placed between a railing and the wall. The Saillards 
always made haste to reach the place early so as to 
choose the best seats, and found much entertainment in 
watching the passers-by. In those days the Café Ture 
was the rendezvous of the fashionable society of the 
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Marais, the faubourg Saint-Antoine, and the circum- 
jacent regions, 

Elisabeth never wore anything but cotton gowns in 
summer and merino in winter, which she made herself. 
Her mother gave her twenty francs a month for her ex- 
penses, but her father, who was very fond of her, miti- 
gated this rigorous treatment with a few presents. She 
never read what the Abbé Gaudron, vicar of Saint-Paul’s 
and the family director, called profane books. This dis- 
cipline had borne fruit. Forced to employ her feel- 
ings on some passion or other, Elizabeth became eager 
after gain. Though she was not lacking in sense or 
perspicacity, religious theories, and her complete igno- 
rance of higher emotions had encircled all her faculties 
with an iron band; they were exercised solely on the 
commonest things of life; spent in few directions they 
were able to concentrate themselves on a matter in 
hand. Repressed by religious devotion, her natural 
intelligence exercised itself within the limits marked 
out by cases of conscience, which form a mine of sub- 
tleties among which self-interest selects its subterfuges. 
Like those saintly personages in whom religion does 
not stifle ambition, Elisabeth was capable of requiring 
others to do a blamable action that she might reap the 
fruits ; and she would have been, like them again, im- 
placable as to her dues and dissembling in her actions. 
Once offended, she watched her adversaries with the 
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perfidious patience of a cat, and was capable of bring- 
ing about some cold and complete vengeance, and then 
laying it to the account of God. Until her marriage the 
Saillards lived without other society than that of the 
Abbé Gaudron, a priest from Auvergne appointed vicar 
of Saint-Paul’s after the restoration of Catholic worship. 
Besides this ecclesiastic, who was a friend of the late 
Madame Bidault, a paternal uncle of Madame Saillard, 
an old paper-dealer retired from business ever since the 
year II. of the Republic, and now sixty-nine years old, 
came to see them on Sundays only, because on that 
day no government business went on. 

This little old man, with a livid face blazoned by 
the red nose of a tippler and lighted by two gleam- 
ing vulture eyes, allowed his gray hair to hang loose 
under a three-cornered hat, wore breeches with straps 
that extended beyond the buckles, cotton stockings of 
mottled thread knitted by his niece, whom he always 
called ‘the little Saillard,” stout shoes with silver 
buckles, and a surtout coat of mixed colors. He 
looked very much like those verger-beadle-bell-ring- 
ing-grave-digging-parish-clerks who are taken to he 
caricatures until we see them performing their various 
functions. On the present occasion he had come on 
foot to dine with the Saillards, intending to return in 
the same way to the rue Greneta, where he lived on the 
third floor of an old house. His business was that of 
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discounting commercial paper in the quartier Saint- 
Martin, where he was known by the nickname of ‘‘Gi- 
gonnet,” from the nervous, convulsive movement with 
which he lifted his legs in walking, like a cat. Mon- 
sieur Bidault began this business in the year II. in part- 
nership with a Dutchman named Werbrust, a friend of 
Gobseck. 

Some time later Saillard made the acquaintance of 
Monsieur and Madame Transon, wholesale dealers in 
pottery, with an establishment in the rue de Lesdi- 
guiéres, who took an interest in Elisabeth and intro- 
duced young Isidore Baudoyer to the family with the 
intention of marrying her. Gigonnet approved of the 
match, for he had long employed a certain Mitral, uncle 
of the young man, as clerk. Monsieur and Madame 
Baudoyer, father and mother of Isidore, highly respect- 
able leather-dressers in the rue Censier, had slowly 
made a moderate fortune out of a small trade. After 
marrying their only son, on whom they settled fifty 
thousand francs, they determined to live in the coun- 
try, and had lately removed to the neighborhood of Tle- 
d’Adam, where after a time they were joined by Mitral. 
They frequently came to Paris, however, where they 
kept a corner in the house in the rue Censier which they 
gave to Isidore on his marriage. The elder Baudoyers 
had an income of about three thousand francs left to 
live upon after establishing their son. 
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Mitral was a being with a sinister wig, a face the 
color of Seine water, lighted by a pair of Spanish-to- 
bacco-colored eyes, cold as a well-rope, always smell- 
ing a rat, and close-mouthed about his property. He 
probably made his fortune in his own hole and corner, 
just as Werbrust and Gigonnet made theirs in the 
quartier Saint-Martin. 

Though the Saillards’ circle of acquaintance increased, 
neither their ideas nor their manners and customs 
changed. The saint’s-days of father, mother, daughter, 
son-in-law, and grandchild were carefully observed, also 
the anniversaries of birth and marriage, Easter, Christ- 
mas, New Year’s day, and Epiphany. These festivals 
were preceded by great domestic sweepings and a uni- 
versal clearing up of the house, which added an element 
of usefulness to the ceremonies. When the festival day 
came, the presents were offered with much pomp and an 
accompaniment of flowers, — silk stockings or a fur cap 
for old Saillard ; gold earrings and articles of plate for 
Elisabeth or her husband, for whom, little by little, the 
parents were accumulating a whole silver service; silk 
petticoats for Madame Saillard, who laid the stuff by 
and never made it up. The recipient of these gifts was 
placed in an armchair and asked by those present for 
a certain length of time, ‘‘Guess what we have for 
you!” Then came a splendid dinner, lasting at least 
five hours, to which were invited the Abbé Gaudron, 
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Falleix, Rabourdin, Monsieur Godard, under-head-clerk 
to Monsieur Baudoyer, Monsieur Bataille, captain of 
the company of the National Guard to which Saillard 
and his son-in-law belonged. Monsieur Cardot, who 
was invariably asked, did as Rabourdin did, namely, 
accepted one invitation out of six. The company sang 
at dessert, shook hands and embraced with enthusiasm, 
wishing each other all manner of happiness ; the presents 
were exhibited and the opinion of the guests asked about 
them. The day Saillard received his fur cap he wore it 
during the dessert, to the satisfaction of all present. At 
night, mere ordinary acquaintances were bidden, and 
dancing went on till very late, formerly to the music 
of one violin, but for the last six years Monsieur Go- 
dard, who was a great flute player, contributed the pierc- 
ing tones of a flageolet to the festivity. The cook, 
Madame Baudoyer’s nurse, and old Catherine, Madame 
Saillard’s woman-servant, together with the porter or his 
wife, stood looking on at the door of the salon. The 
servants always received three francs on these occa- 
sions to buy themselves wine or coffee. 

This little circle looked upon Saillard and Baudoyer 
as transcendent beings ; they were government officers ; 
they had risen by their own merits; they worked, it 
was said, with the minister himself; they owed their 
fortune to their talents; they were politicians. Bau- 
doyer was considered the more able of the two; his 
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position as head of a bureau presupposed labor that 
was more intricate and arduous than that of a cashier. 
Moreover, Isidore, though the son of a leather-dresser, 
had had the genius to study and to cast aside his 
father’s business and find a career in politics, which had 
led him to a post of eminence. In short, silent and 
uncommunicative as he was, he was looked upon as a 
deep thinker, and perhaps, said the admiring circle, he 
would some day become deputy of the eighth arrondisse- 
ment. As Gigonnet listened to such remarks as these, 
he pressed his already pinched lips closer together, and 
threw a glance at his great-niece, Elisabeth. 

In person, Isidore was a tall, stout man of thirty- 
seven, who perspired freely, and whose head looked as 
if he had water on the brain. This enormous head, 
covered with chestnut hair cropped close, was joined to 
the neck by rolls of flesh which overhung the collar of 
his coat. He had the arms of Hercules, hands worthy 
of Domitian, a stomach which sobriety held within the 
limits of the majestic, to use a saying of Brillat-Sava- 
rin. His face was a good deal like that of the Emperor 
Alexander. The Tartar type was in the little eyes and 
the flattened nose slightly turned up, in the frigid lips 
and the short chin. The forehead was low and narrow. 
Though his temperament was lymphatic, the devout 
Isidore was under the influence of a conjugal passion 
which time did not lessen. 
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In spite, however, of his resemblance to the hand- 
some Russian Emperor and the terrible Domitian, 
Isidore Baudoyer was nothing more than a political 
office-holder, of little ability as head of his department, 
a cut-and-dried routine man, who concealed the fact 
that he was a flabby cipher by so ponderous a person- 
ality that no scalpel could cut deep enough to let the 
operator see into him. His severe studies, in which he 
had shown the patience and sagacity of an ox, and his 
square head, deceived his parents, who firmly believed 
him an extraordinary man. Pedantic and hypercritical, 
meddlesome and fault-finding, he was a terror to the 
clerks under him, whom he worried in their work, en- 
forcing the rules rigorously, and arriving himself with 
such terrible punctuality that not one of them dared to 
be a moment late. Baudoyer wore a blue coat with gilt 
buttons, a chamois waistcoat, gray trousers and cravats 
of various colors. His feet were large and _ill-shod. 
From the chain of his watch depended an enormous 
bunch of old trinkets, among which in 1824 he still wore 
‘s American beads,” which were much the fashion in the 
year VII. 

In the bosom of this family, bound together by the 
force of religious ties, by the inflexibility of its customs, 
by one solitary emotion, that of avarice, a passion which 
was now as it were its compass, Elisabeth was forced to 
commune with herself, instead of imparting her ideas to 
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those around her, for she felt herself without equals in 
mind who could comprehend her. Though facts com- 
pelled her to judge her husband, her religious duty led 
her to keep up as best she could a favorable opinion of 
him; she showed him marked respect; honored him 
as the father of her child, her husband, the temporal 
power, as the vicar of Saint-Paul’s told her. She would 
have thought it a mortal sin to make a single gesture, 
or give a single glance, or say a single word which 
would reveal to others her real opinion of the imbecile 
Baudoyer. She even professed to obey passively all his 
wishes. But her ears were receptive of many things ; 
she thought them over, weighed and compared them in 
the solitude of her own mind, and judged so soberly of 
men and events that at the time when our history be- 
gins she was the hidden oracle of the two functionaries, 
her husband and father, who had, unconsciously, come 
to do nothing whatever without consulting her. Old 
Saillard would say, innocently, ‘‘ Is n’t she clever, that 
Elisabeth of mine?” But Baudoyer, too great a fool 
not to be puffed up by the false reputation the quartier 
Saint-Antoine bestowed upon him, denied his wife’s 
cleverness all the while that he was making use of it. 
Elisabeth had long felt sure that her uncle Bidault, 
otherwise called Gigonnet, was rich and handled vast 
sums of money. Enlightened by self-interest, she 
had come to understand Monsieur des Lupeaulx far 
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better than the minister understood him. Finding 
herself married to a fool, she never allowed herself 
to think that life might have gone better with her, 
she only imagined the possibility of better things with- 
out expecting or wishing to attain them. All her best 
affections found their vocation in her love for her daugh- 
ter, to whom she spared the pains and privations she 
had borne in her own childhood; she believed that in 
this affection she had her full share in the world of 
feeling. Solely for her daughter’s sake she had per- 
suaded her father to take the important step of go- 
ing into partnership with Falleix. Falleix had been 
brought to the Saillards’ house by old Bidault, who 
lent him money on his merchandise. Falleix thought 
his old countryman extortionate, and complained to the 
Saillards that Gigonnet demanded eighteen per cent 
from an Auvergnat. Madame Saillard ventured to 
remonstrate with her uncle. 

‘¢It is just because he is an Auvergnat that I take 
only eighteen per cent,” said Gigonnet, when she spoke 
to him. 

Falleix, who had made a discovery at the age of 
twenty-eight, and communicated it to Saillard, seemed 
to carry his heart in his hand (an expression of old 
Saillard’s), and also seemed likely to make a great 
fortune. Elisabeth determined to husband him for 
her daughter and train him herself, having, as she 
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calculated, seven years to do it in. Martin Falleix 
felt and showed the deepest respect for Madame 
Baudoyer, whose superior qualities he was able to 
recognize. If he were fated to make millions he 
would always belong to her family, where he had 
found a home. The little Baudoyer girl was already 
trained to bring him his tea and to take his hat. 

On the evening of which we write, Monsieur Sail- 
lard, returning from the ministry, found a game of 
boston in fall blast; Elisabeth was advising Falleix 
how to play; Madame Saillard was knitting in the 
chimney-corner and overlooking the cards of the vicar ; 
Monsieur Baudoyer, motionless as a mile-stone, was 
employing his mental capacity in calculating how the 
cards were placed, and sat opposite to Mitral, who 
had come up from [le-d’Adam for the Christmas holi- 
days. No one moved as the cashier entered, and for 
some minutes he walked up and down the room, his 
fat face contracted with unaccustomed thought. 

‘‘He is always so when he dines at the ministry,” 
remarked Madame Saillard ; ‘‘ happily, it is only twice 
a year, or he’d die of it. Saillard was never made 
to be in the government— Well, now, I do hope, 
Saillard,” she continued in a loud tone, ‘‘ that you are 
not going to keep on those silk breeches and that 
handsome coat. Go and take them off; don’t wear 
them at home, my man.” 
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‘¢Your father has something on his mind,” said 
Baudoyer to his wife, when the cashier was in his 
bedroom, undressing without any fire. 

‘¢ Perhaps Monsieur de la Billardiére is dead,” said 
Elisabeth, simply ; ‘‘ and as he is anxious you should 
have the place, it worries him.” 

‘©Can I be useful in any way?” said the vicar of 
Saint-Paul’s ; ‘‘ if so, pray use my services. I have the 
honor to be known to Madame la Dauphine. These 
are days when public offices should be given only to 
faithful men, whose religious principles are not to be 
shaken.” 

‘¢ Dear me!” said Falleix, ‘‘do men of merit need 
protectors and influence to get places in the govern- 
ment service? I am glad I am an iron-master; my 
customers know where to find a good article—” 

‘¢ Monsieur,” interrupted Baudoyer, ‘‘the govern- 
ment is the government; never attack it in this 
house.” 

‘¢You speak like the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ said the 
vicar. 

‘¢The ‘ Constitutionnel’ never says anything differ- 
ent from that,” replied Baudoyer, who never read it. 

The cashier believed his son-in-law to be as su- 
perior in talent to Rabourdin as God was greater 
than Saint-Crépin, to use his own expression; but 
the good man coveted this appointment in a straight- 
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forward, honest way. Influenced by the fecling which 
leads all officials to seek promotion, —a violent, unre- 
flecting, almost brutal passion, — he desired success, 
just as he desired the cross of the Legion of honor, 
without doing anything against his conscience to obtain 
it, and solely, as he believed, on the strength of his 
son-in-law’s merits. To his thinking, a man who had 
patiently spent twenty-five years in a government office 
behind an iron railing had sacrificed himself to his 
country and deserved the cross. But all that he dreamed 
of doing to promote his son-in-law’s appointment in 
La Billardiére’s place was to say a word to his Exccl- 
lency’s wife when he took her the month’s salary. 

‘¢ Well, Saillard, you look as if you had lost all 
your friends! Do speak; do, pray, tell us some- 
thing,” cried his wife when he came back into the 
room. 

Saillard, after making a little sign to his daughter, 
turned on his heel to keep himself from talking poli- 
tics before strangers. When Monsieur Mitral and 
the vicar had departed, Saillard rolled back the card- 
table and sat down in an armchair in the attitude he 
always assumed when about to tell some office-gossip, 
—a series of movements which answered the purpose 
of the three knocks given at the Thé&tre-Frangais. 
After binding his wife, daughter, and son-in-law to 


the deepest secrecy, —for, however petty the gossip, 
6 
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their places, as he thought, depended on their discre- 
tion, — he related the incomprehensible enigma of the 
resignation of a deputy, the very legitimate desire of 
the general-secretary to get elected to the place, and 
the secret opposition of the minister to this wish of 
a man who was one of his firmest supporters and 
most zealous workers. This, of course, brought down 
an avalanche of suppositions, flooded with the sapicnt 
arguments of the two officials, who sent back and 
forth to each other a wearisome flood of nonsense. 
Elisabeth quietly asked three questions : — 

‘*Tf Monsieur des Lupeaulx is on our side, will 
Monsieur Baudoyer be appointed in Monsieur de la 
Billardiére’s place?” 

‘‘ Heavens! I should think so,” cried the cashier. 

‘*‘My uncle Bidault and Monsieur Gobseck helped 
him in 1814,” thought she. ‘‘Is he in debt?” she 
asked, aloud. 

‘¢'Yes,” cried the cashier with a hissing and pro- 
longed sound on the last letter; ‘* his salary was at- 
tached, but some of the higher powers released it by a 
bill at sight.” 

‘* ‘Where is the des Lupeaulx estate?” 

‘* Why, don’t you know? in the part of the country 
where your grandfather and your great-uncle Bidault 
belong, in the arrondissement of the deputy who wants — 
to resign.” 
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When her colossus of a husband had gone to bed, 
Elisabeth leaned over him, and though he always 
treated her remarks as women’s nonsense, she said, 
‘¢ Perhaps you will really get Monsieur de la Billar- 
diére’s place.” 

‘sThere you go with your imaginations!” said 
Baudoyer ; ‘‘ leave Monsieur Gaudron to speak to the 
Dauphine and don’t meddle with politics.” 

At eleven o'clock, when all were asleep in the place 
Royale, Monsieur des Lupeaulx was leaving the Opera 
for the rue Duphot. This particular Wednesday was 
one of Madame Rabourdin’s most brilliant evenings. 
Many of her customary guests came in from the 
theatres and swelled the company already assembled, 
among whom were several celebrities, such as: Canalis 
the poet, Schinner the painter, Dr. Bianchon, Lucien de 
Rabempré, Octave de Camps, the Comte de Granville, 
the Vicomte de Fontaine, du Bruel the vaudevillist, 
Andoche Finot the journalist, Derville, one of the best 
heads in the law courts, the Comte du Chitelet, deputy, 
du Tillet, banker, and several elegant young men, such 
as Paul de Manerville and the Vicomte de Portenduere. 
Célestine was pouring out tea when the general-secre- 
tary entered. Her dress that evening was very becom- 
ing; she wore a black velvet robe without ornament of 
any kind, a black gauze scarf, her, hair smoothly bound 
about her head and raised in a heavy braided mass, 
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with long curls a [Anglaise fallingon either side her 
face. The charms which particularly distinguished this 
woman were the Italian ease of her artistic nature, her 
ready comprehension, and the grace with which she 
welcomed and promoted the least appearance of a wish 
on the part of others. Nature had given her an ele- 
gant, slender figure, which could sway lightly at a word, 
black eyes of oriental shape, able, like those of the 
Chinese women, to see out of their corners. She well 
knew how to manage a soft, insinuating voice, which 
threw a tender charm into every word, even such as she 
merely chanced to utter; her feet were like those we see 

in portraits where the painter boldly lies and flatters his 
- gitter in the only way which does not compromise anat- 
omy. Her complexion, a little yellow by day, like that 
of most brunettes, was dazzling at night under the wax 
candles, which brought out the brilliancy of her black 
hair and eyes. Her slender and well-defined outlines’ 
reminded an artist of the Venus of the Middle Ages 
rendered by Jean Goujon, the illustrious sculptor of 
Diane de Poitiers. 

Des Lupeaulx stopped in the doorway, and leaned 
against the woodwork. This ferret of ideas did not 
deny himself the pleasure of spying upon sentiment, and 
this woman interested him more than any of the others 
to whom he had attached himself. Des Lupeaulx had 
reached an age when men assert pretensions in regard 
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to women. The first white hairs lead to the latest pas- 
sions, all the more violent because they are astride of 
vanishing powers and dawning weakness. The age of 
forty is the age of folly, — an age when man wants to be 
loved for himself; whereas at twenty-five life is so full 
that he has no wants. At twenty-five he overflows with 
vigor and wastes it with impunity, but at forty he 
learns that to use it in that way is to abuse it. The 
thoughts that came into des Lupeaulx’s mind at this 
moment were melancholy ones. The nerves of the old 
bean relaxed; the agreeable smile, which served as a 
mask and made the character of his countenance, 
faded; the real man appeared, and he was horrible. 
Rabourdin caught sight of him and thought,‘*‘ What has 
happened to him? can he be disgraced in any way?” 
The general-secretary was, however, only thinking how 
the pretty Madame Colleville, whose intentions were 
exactly those of Madame Rabourdin, had summarily 
abandoned him when it suited her todo so. Rabourdin 
caught the sham statesman’s eyes fixed on his wife, and 
he recorded the look in his memory. He was too keen 
an observer not to understand des Lupeaulx to the bot- 
tom, and he deeply despised him ; but, as with most busy 
men, his feelings and sentiments seldom came to the 
surface. Absorption in a beloved work is practically 
equivalent to the cleverest dissimulation, and thus it 
was that the opinions and ideas of Rabourdin were a 
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sealed book to des Lupeaulx. The former was sorry 
to see the man in his house, but he was never willing 
to oppose his wife’s wishes. At this particular moment, 
while he talked confidentially with a supernumerary of 
his office who was destined, later, to play an uncon- 
scious part in 4 political intrigue resulting from the 
death of La Billardiere, he watched, though half-ab- 
stractedly, his wife and des Lupeaulx. 

Here we must explain, as much for foreigners as 
for our own grandchildren, what a supernumerary in 
a government office in Paris means. 

The supernumerary is to the administration what 
a choir-boy is to a church, what the company’s child 
is to the regiment, what the figurante is to a theatre ; 
something artless, naive, innocent, a being blinded by 
illusions. Without illusions what would become of any 
of us? They give strength to bear the res angusia 
domi of arts and the beginnings of all science by inspir- 
ing us with faith. Illusion is illimitable faith. Now 
the supernumerary has faith in the administration; he 
never thinks it cold, cruel, and hard, as it really is. 
There are two kinds of supernumeraries, or hangers- 
on, — one poor, the other rich. The poor one is rich 
in hope and wants a place, the rich one is poor in 
spirit and wants nothing. A wealthy family is not 
so foolish as to put its able men into the administra- 
tion. It confides an unfledged scion to some head- 
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clerk, or gives him in charge of a director who initi- 
ates him into what Bilboquet, that profound philosopher, 
called the high comedy of government; he is spared all 
the horrors of drudgery and is finally appointed to 
some important office. The rich supernumerary never 
alarms the other clerks; they know he does not en- 
danger their interests, for he seeks only the highest 
posts in the administration. About the period of 
which we write many families were saying to them- 
selves: ‘‘What can we do with our sons?” The 
army no longer offered a chance for fortune. Special 
careers, such as civil and military engineering, the 
navy, mining, and the professorial chair were all 
fenced about by strict regulations or to be obtained 
only by competition; whereas in the civil service the 
revolving wheel which turned clerks into prefects, sub- 
_ prefects, assessors, and collectors, like the figures in 
a magic lantern, was subjected to no such rules and 
entailed no drudgery. Through this easy gap emerged 
into life the rich supernumeraries who drove their til- 
burys, dressed well, and wore moustachios, all of them 
as impudent as parvenus. Journalists were apt to per- 
secute the tribe, who were cousins, nephews, broth- 
ers, or other relatives of some minister, some deputy, 
or an influential peer. The humbler clerks regarded 
them as a means of influence. | 

The poor supernumerary, on the other hand, who 
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is the only real worker, is almost always the son of 
some former clerk’s widow, who lives on a meagre 
pension and sacrifices herself to support her son until 
he can get a place as copying-clerk, and then dies 
leaving him no nearer the head of his department 
than writer of deeds, order-clerk, or, possibly, under- 
head-clerk. Living always in some locality where 
rents are low, this humble supernumerary starts early 
from home. For him the Eastern question relates 
only to the morning skies. To go on foot and not 
get muddied, to save his clothes, and allow for the 
time he may lose in standing under shelter during a 
shower, are the preoccupations of his mind. The 
street pavements, the flagging of the quays and the 
boulevards, when first laid down, were a boon to 
him. If, for some extraordinary reason, you happen 
to be in the streets of Paris at half-past seven or 
eight o’clock of a winter’s morning, and see through 
piercing cold or fog or rain a timid, pale young man 
loom up, cigarless, take notice of his pockets. You 
will be sure to see the outline of a roll which his 
mother has given him to stay his stomach between 
breakfast and dinner. The guilelessness of the su- 
pernumerary does not last long. A youth enlight- 
ened by gleams of Parisian life soon measures the 
frightful distance that separates him from a head- 
clerkship, a distance which no mathematician, neither 
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Archimedes, nor Leibnitz, nor Laplace has ever reck- 
oned, the distance that exists between 0 and the 
figure 1. He begins to perceive the impossibilities of 
his career; he hears talk of favoritism; he discovers 
the intrigues of officials; he sees the questionable 
means by which his superiors have pushed their way, 
—one has married a young woman who made a false 
step; another, the natural daughter of a minister; 
this one shouldered the responsibility of another’s 
fault ; that one, full of talent, risks his health in do- 
ing, with the perseverance of a mole, prodigies of 
work which the man of influence feels incapable of 
doing for himself, though he takes the credit. Every- 
thing is known in a government office. The incapable 
man has a wife with a clear head, who has pushed 
him along and got him nominated for deputy; if he 
has not talent enough for an office, he cabals in the 
Chamber. The wife of another has a statesman at 
her feet. <A third is the hidden informant of a pow- 
erful journalist. Often the disgusted and hopeless 
supernumerary sends in his resignation. About three 
fourths of his class leave the government employ with- 
out ever obtaining an appointment, and their number 
is winnowed down to either those young men who are 
foolish or obstinate enough to say to themselves, ‘‘ I 
have been here three years, and I must end sooner or 
later by getting a place,” or to those who are con- 
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scious of a vocation for the work. Undoubtedly the 
position of supernumerary in a government office is 
precisely what the novitiate is in a religious order, — 
atrial. It is a rough trial. The State discovers how 
many of them can bear hunger, thirst, and penury with- 
out breaking down, how many can toil without revolting 
against it; it learns which temperaments can bear up 
under the horrible experience — or if you like, the dis- 
ease — of government official life. From this point of 
view the apprenticeship of the supernumerary, instead 
of being an infamous device of the government to obtain 
labor gratis, becomes a useful institution. 

The young man with whom Rabourdin was talking 
was & poor supernumerary named Sébastien de la 
Roche, who had picked his way on the points of his 
toes, without incurring the least splash upon his boots, 
from the rue du Roi-Doré in the Marais. He talked 
of his mamma, and dared not raise his eyes to Ma- 
dame Rabourdin, whose house appeared to him as 
gorgeous as the Louvre. He was careful to show his 
gloves, well cleaned with india-rubber, as little as he 
could. His poor mother had put five francs in his 
pocket in case it became absolutely necessary that he 
should play cards; but she enjoined him to take noth- 
ing, to remain standing, and to be very careful not 
to knock over a lamp or the bric-4-brac from an ctagére. 
His dress was all of the strictest black. His fair 
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face, his eyes, of a fine shade of green with golden 
reflections, were in keeping with a handsome head of 
auburn hair. The poor lad looked furtively at Ma- 
dame Rabourdin, whispering to himself, ‘‘ How beau- 
tiful! ’ and was likely to dream of that fairy when he 
went to bed. 

Rabourdin had noted a vocation for his work in the 
lad, and as he himself took the whole service seriously, 
he felt a lively interest in him. He guessed the poverty 
of his mother’s home, kept together on a widow’s pen- 
sion of seven hundred francs a year — for the education 
of the son, who was just out of college, had absorbed all 
her savings. He therefore treated the youth almost 
paternally ; often endeavored to get him some fee from 
the Council, or paid it from his own pocket. He over- 
whelmed Sébastien with work, trained him, and allowed 
him to do the work of du Bruel’s place, for which that 
vaudevillist, otherwise known as Cursy, paid him three 
hundred francs out of his salary. In the minds of 
Madame de la Roche and her son, Rabourdin was at 
once a great man, a tyrant, and an angel. On him all 
the poor fellow’s hopes of getting an appointment de- 
pended, and the lad’s devotion to his chief was bound- 
less. He dined once a fortnight in the rue Duphot; 
but always at a family dinner, invited by Rabourdin 
himself; Madame asked him to evening parties only 
when she wanted partners. 
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At that moment Rabourdin was scolding poor S¢bas- 
tien, the only human being who was in the secret of 
his immense labors. The youth copied and recopied 
the famous ‘‘ statement,” written on a hundred and fifty 
folio sheets, besides the corroborative documents, and 
the summing up (contained in one page), with the esti- 
mates bracketed, the captions in a running hand, and 
the sub-titles in a round one. Full of enthusiasm, in 
spite of his merely mechanical participation in the great 
idea, the lad of twenty would rewrite whole pages for a 
single blot, and made it his glory to touch up the writ- 
ing, regarding it as the element of a noble undertaking. 
Sébastien had that afternoon committed the great im- 
prudence of carrying into the general office, for the 
purpose of copying, a paper which contained the most 
dangerous facts to make known prematurely, namely, 
& memorandum relating to the officials in the central 
offices of all the ministries, with facts concerning their 
fortunes, actual and prospective, together with the indi- 
vidual enterprises of each outside of his government 
employment. 

All government clerks in Paris who are not endowed, 
like Rabourdin, with patriotic ambition or other marked 
capacity, usually add the profits of some industry to the 
salary of their office, in order to eke out a living. A 
number do as Monsieur Saillard did, — put their money 
into a business carried on by others, and spend their 
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evenings in keeping the books of their associates. 
Many clerks are married to milliners, licensed tobacco 
dealers, women who have charge of the public lotteries 
or reading-rooms. Some, like the husband of Madame 
Colleville, Célestine’s rival, play in the orchestra of a 
theatre; others like du Bruel, write vaudcvilles, comic 
operas, melodramas, or act as prompters behind the 
scenes. We may mention among them Messrs. Pla- 
nard, Sewrin, ete. Pigault-Lebrun, Piis, Duvicquet, 
in their day, were in government employ. Monsieur 
Scribe’s head-librarian was a clerk in the Treasury. 
Besides such information as this, Rabourdin’s mem- 
orandum contained an inquiry into the moral and physi- 
cal capacities and faculties necessary in those who were 
to examine the intelligence, aptitude for labor, and 
sound health of the applicants for government service, 
—three indispensable qualities in men who are to 
bear the burden of public affairs and should do their 
business well and quickly. But this careful study, the 
result of ten years’ observation and experience, and of 
a long acquaintance with men and things obtained by 
intercourse with the various functionaries in the differ- 
ent ministries, would assuredly have, to those who did 
not see its purport and connection, an air of treachery 
and police espial. If a single page of these papers 
were to fall under the eye of those concerned, Monsieur 
Rabourdin was lost. Sébastien, who admired his chief 
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without reservation, and who was, as yet, wholly igno- 
rant of the evils of bureaucracy, had the follies of guile- 
lessness as well as its grace. Blamed on a former 
occasion for carrying away these papers, he now bravely 
acknowledged his fault to its fullest extent; he related 
how he had put away both the memorandum and the 
copy carefully in a box in the office where no one 
would ever find them. Tears rolled from his eyes as 
he realized the greatness of his offence. 

‘¢Come, come!” said Rabourdin, kindly. ‘‘ Don’t 
be so imprudent again, but never mind now. Go to 
the office very early to-morrow morning; here is the 
key of a small safe which is in my roller secretary ; it 
shuts with a combination lock. You can open it with 
the word ‘sky;’ put the memorandum and your copy 
into it and shut it carefully.” 

This proof of confidence dried the poor fellow’s 
tears. Rabourdin advised him to take a cup of tea and 
some cakes. 

‘‘ Mamma forbids me to drink tea, on account of my 
chest,” said Sébastien. 

** Well, then, my dear child,” said the imposing Ma- 
dame Rabourdin, who wished to appear gracious,‘ here 
are some sandwiches and cream; come and sit by 
me.” 

She made Sébastien sit down beside her, and the 
lad’s heart rose in his throat as he felt the robe of this 
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divinity brush the sleeve of his coat. Just then the 
beautiful woman caught sight of Monsieur des Lupeaulx 
standing in the doorway. She smiled, and not waiting 
till he came to her, she went to him. 

‘Why do you stay there as if you were sulking?” 
she asked. 

‘©T am not sulking,” he returned; ‘* I came to an- 
nounce some good news, but the thought has overtaken 
me that it will only add to your severity towards me. 
I fancy myself six months hence almost a stranger to 
you. Yes, you are too clever, and I too experienced, — 
too blas¢, if you like, — for either of us to deceive the 
other. Your end is attained without its costing you 
more than a few smiles and gracious words.” 

‘<Deceive each other! what can you mean?” she 
cried, in a hurt tone. 

‘¢ Yes; Monsieur de la Billardiere is dying, and from 
what the minister told me this evening I judge that 
your husband will be appointed in his place.” 

He thereupon related what he called his scene at the 
ministry and the jealousy of the countess, repeating her 
remarks about the invitation he had asked her to send 
to Madame Rabourdin. 

‘¢ Monsieur des Lupeaulx,” said Madame Rabourdin, 
with dignity, ‘‘ permit me to tell you that my hus- 
band is the oldest head-clerk as well as the most 
capable man in the division; also that the appointment 
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of La Billardiere over his head made much talk in the 
service, and that my husband has stayed on for the last 
year expecting this promotion, for which he has really 
no competitor and no rival.” 

‘¢ That is true.” 

‘Well, then,” she resumed, smiling and showing 
her handsome teeth, ‘‘ how can you suppose that the 
friendship I feel for you is marred by a thought of 
self-interest? Why should you think me capable of 
that?” 

- Des Lupeaulx made a gesture of admiring denial. 

‘¢ Ab!” she continued, ‘‘the heart of woman will 
always remain a secret for even the cleverest of men. 
Yes, I welcomed you to my house with the greatest 
pleasure; and there was, I admit, a motive of self- 
interest behind my pleasure —” 

“Ah!” 

‘¢'You have a career before you,” she whispered in 
his ear, ‘¢a future without limit; you will be deputy, 
minister!” (What happiness for an ambitious man 
when such things as these are warbled in his ear by the 
sweet voice of a pretty woman!) ‘* Oh, yes! I know 
you better than you know yourself. Rabourdin is a 
man who could be of immense service to you in such 
a career; he could do the steady work while you were 
in the Chamber. Just as you dream of the minis- 
try, so I dream of seeing Rabourdin in the Council 
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of State, and general director. It is therefore my 
object to draw together two men who can never in- 
jure, but, on the contrary, must greatly help each 
other. Isn't that a woman’s mission? If you are 
friends, you will both rise the faster, and it is surely 
high time that each of you made hay. I have burned 
my ships,” she added, smiling. ‘‘ But you are not 
as frank with me as I have been with you.” 

‘*’You would not listen to me if I were,” he replied, 
with a melancholy air, in spite of the deep inward 
satisfaction her remarks gave him. ‘* What would 
such future promotions avail me, if you dismiss me 
now?” 

‘* Before I listen to you,” she replied, with native 
Parisian liveliness, ‘‘ we must be able to understand 
each other.” 

And she left the old fop to go and speak with 
Madame de Chessel, a countess from the provinces, 
who seemed about to take leave. 

‘‘That igs a very extraordinary woman,” said des 
Lupeaulx to himself. ‘*I don’t know my own self 
when I am with her.” 

Accordingly, this man of no principle, who six years 
earlier had kept a ballet-girl, and who now, thanks to 
his position, made himself a seraglio with the pretty 
wives of the under-clerks, and lived in the world of 


journalists and actresses, became devotedly attentive 
7 
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all the evening to Célestine, and was the last to leave 
the house. 

‘SAt last!” thought Madame Rabourdin, as she 
undressed that night, ‘‘ we have the place! Twelve 
thousand francs a year and perquisites, beside the 
rents of our farm at Grajeux,— nearly twenty thou- 
sand francs a year. It is not affluence, but at least 


it isn’t poverty.” 
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IV. 


THREE-QUARTER LENGTH PORTRAITS OF CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


Ir it were possible for literature to use the micro- 
scope of the Leuwenhoéks, the Malpighis, and the 
Raspails (an attempt once made by Hoffmann, of 
Berlin), and if we could magnify and then picture 
the teredos navalis, in other words, those ship-worms 
which brought Holland within an inch of collapsing 
by honey-combing her dykes, we might have been 
able to give a more distinct idea of Messieurs Gigon- 
net, Baudoyer, Saillard, Gaudron, Falleix, Transon, 
Godard and company, borers and burrowers, who 
proved their undermining power in the thirtieth year 
of this century. 

But now it is time to show another set of teredos, 
who burrowed and swarmed in the government offices 
where the principal scenes of our present study took 
place. 

In Paris nearly all these government bureaus re- 
semble each other. Into whatever ministry you pene- 
trate to ask some slight favor, or to get redress for 
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a trifling wrong, you will find the same dark corri- 
dors, ill-lighted stairways, doors with oval panes of 
glass like eyes, as at the theatre. In the first room 
as you enter you will find the office servant; in the 
second, the under-clerks; the private office of the 
second head-clerk is to the right or left, and further 
on is that of the head of the bureau. As to the im- 
portant personage called, under the Empire, head of 
division, then, under the Restoration, director, and 
now by the former name, head or chief of division, 
he lives either above or below the oflices of his three 
or four different bureaus. 

Speaking in the administrative sense, a bureau con- 
sists of a man-servant, several supernumerarics (who 
do the work gratis for a certain number of years), 
various copying clerks, writers of bills and dceds, 
order clerks, principal clerks, second or under head- 
clerk, and head-clerk, otherwise called head or chief 
of the bureau. These denominational titles vary 
under some administrations; for instance, the order- 
clerks are sometimes called auditors, or again, book- 
keepers. 

Paved like the corridor, and hung with a shabby 
paper, the first room, where the servant is stationed, 
is furnished with a stove, a large black table with 
inkstand, pens, and paper, and benches, but no mats 
on which to wipe the public feet. The clerk’s office 
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beyond is a large room, tolerably well lighted, but sel- 
dom floored with wood. Wooden floors and fireplaces 
are commonly kept sacred to heads of bureaus and 
divisions; and so are closets, wardrobes, mahogany 
tables, sofas and armchairs covered with red or green 
morocco, silk curtains, and other articles of adminis- 
trative luxury. The clerk’s office contents itself with 
a stove, the pipe of which goes into the chimney, if 
there be achimney. The wall paper is plain and all 
of one color, usually green or brown. The tables are 
of black wood. The private characteristics of the 
several clerks often crop out in their method of set- 
tling themselves at their desks, — the chilly one has 
a wooden footstool under his feet; the man with a 
bilious temperament has a metal mat; the lymphatic 
being who dreads draughts constructs a fortification 
of boxes as a screen. The door of the under-head- 
clerk’s office always stands open so that he may keep 
an eye to some extent on his subordinates. 

Perhaps an exact description of Monsieur de la 
Billarditre’s division will suffice to give foreigners and 
provincials an idea of the internal manners and cus: 
. toms of a government office; the chief features of 
which are probably much the same in the civil service 
of all European governments. 

In the first place, picture to yourself the man who is 
thus described in the Yearly Register :— 
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‘¢ Carer or Divisron. — Monsieur Ja baron Flamet de la 
Billardiere (Athanase-Jean-Francois-Michel) formerly pro- 
vost-marshal of the department of the Corréze, gentleman in 
ordinary of the bed-chamber, president of the college of the 
department of the Dordogne, officer of the Legion of honor, 
knight of Saint Louis and of the foreign orders of Christ, 
Isabella, Saint Wladimir, etc., member of the Academy of 
Gers, and other learned bodies, vice-president of the Society 
of Belles-lettres, member of the Association of Saint-Joseph 
and of the Society of Prisons, one of the mayors of Paris, 
etc.” 


The personage who requires so much typographic 
space was at this time occupying an area five feet 
six in length by thirty-six inches in width in a bed, 
his head adorned with a cotton night-cap tied on 
by flame-colored ribbons; attended by Despleins, the 
King’s surgeon, and young doctor Bianchon, flanked by 
two old female relatives, surrounded by phials of all 
kinds, bandages, appliances, and various mortuary in- 
struments, and watched over by the curate of Saint-Roch, 
who was advising him to think of his salvation. 

La Billardiere’s division occupied the upper floor of 
a magnificent mansion, in which the vast official ocean 
of a ministry was contained. A wide landing separated 
its two bureaus, the doors of which were duly labelled. 
The private offices and antechambers of the heads of 
the two bureaus, Monsieur Rabourdin and Monsieur 
Baudoyer, were below on the second floor, and beyond 
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that of Monsieur Rabourdin were the antechamber, 
salon, and two offices of Monsieur de la Billardiere. 
On the first floor, divided in two by an entresol, were 
the living-rooms and office of Monsieur Ernest de la 
Briere, an occult and powerful personage who must be 
described in a few words, for he well deserves a paren- 
thesis. This young man held, during the whole time 
that this particular administration lasted, the position of 
private secretary to the minister. His apartment was 
connected by a secret door with the private office of 
his Excellency. A private secretary is to the minister 
himself what des Lupeaulx was to the ministry at large. 
The same difference existed between young La Briere 
and des Lupeaulx that there is between an aide-de- 
camp and a chief of staff. This ministerial apprentice 
decamps when his protector leaves office, returning 
sometimes when he returns. If the minister enjoys 
the royal favor when he falls, or still has parliamentary 
hopes, he takes his secretary with him into retirement 
only to bring him back on his return; otherwise he 
puts him to grass in some of the various administrative 
pastures, — for instance, in the Court of Exchequer, that 
wayside refuge where private secretaries wait for the 
storm to blow over. The young man is not precisely 
a government official; he is a political character, how- 
ever; and sometimes his politics are limited to those 
of one man. When we think of the number of letters 
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it is the private secretary’s fate to open and read, be- 
sides all his other avocations, it is very evident that 
under a monarchical government his services would be 
well paid for. A drudge of this kind costs ten or 
twenty thousand francs a year; and he enjoys, more- 
over, the opera-boxes, the social invitations, and the car- 
riages of the minister. The Emperor of Russia would be 
thankful to be able to pay fifty thousand a year to one 
of these amiable constitutional poodles, so gentle, so 
nicely curled, so caressing, so docile, always spick and 
span, — careful watch-dogs besides, and faithful to a 
degree! But the private secretary is a product of the 
representative government hot-house; he is propagated 
and developed there, and there only. Under a mon- 
archy you will find none but courtiers and vassals, 
whereas under a constitutional government you may be 
flattered, served, and adulated by free men. In France 
ministers are better off than kings or women; they 
have some one who thoroughly understands them. 
Perhaps, indeed, the private secretary is to be pitied 
as much as women and white paper. They are nonenti- 
ties who are made to bear all things. They are allowed 
no talent except hidden ones, which must be employed in 
the service of their ministers. A public show of talent 
would ruin them. The private secretary is therefore 
an intimate friend in the gift of government — MHow- 
ever, let us return to the bureaus. 
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Three men-servants lived in peace in the Billardiére 
division, to wit: a footman for the two bureaus, an- 
other for the service of the two chiefs, and a third for 
the director of the division himself. All three were 
lodged, warmed, and clothed by the State, and wore the 
well-known livery of the State, blue coat with red pip- 
ings for undress, and broad red, white, and blue braid 
for great occasions. La Billardiere’s man had the air 
of a gentleman-usher, an innovation which gave an 
aspect of dignity to the division. 

Pillars of the ministry, experts in all manners and 
customs bureaucratic, well-warmed and clothed at the 
State’s expense, growing rich by reason of their few 
wants, these lackeys saw completely through the govern- 
ment officials, collectively and individually. They had 
no better way of amusing their idle hours than by ob- 
serving these personages and studying their peculiarities. 
They knew how far to trust the clerks with loans of 
money, doing their various commissions with absolute 
- discretion ; they pawned and took out of pawn, bought 
up bills when due, and lent money without interest, albeit 
no clerk ever borrowed of them without returning a 
‘* gratification.”” These servants without a master re- 
ceived a salary of nine hundred francs a year ; new years’ 
gifts and ‘‘ gratifications ” brought their emoluments to 
twelve hundred francs, and they made almost as much 
more by serving breakfasts to the clerks at the office. 
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The elder of these men, who was also the richest, 
waited upon the main body of the clerks. He was sixty 
years of age, with white hair cropped short like a brush ; 
stout, thickset, and apoplectic about the neck, with a 
vulgar pimpled face, gray eyes, and a mouth like a fur- 
nace door; such was the profile portrait of Antoine, the 
oldest attendant at the ministry. He had brought his 
two nephews, Laurent and Gabriel, from Echelles in 
Savoie, —one to serve the heads of the bureaus, the 
other the director himself. All three came to open the 
offices and clean them, between seven and eight o’clock 
in the morning; at which time they read the news- 
papers and talked civil service politics from their point 
of view with the servants of other divisions, exchanging 
the bureaucratic gossip. In common with servants of 
modern houses who know their masters’ private affairs 
thoroughly, they lived at the ministry like spiders at 
the centre of a web, where they felt the slightest jar of 
the fabric. 

On a Thursday morning, the day after the ministerial 
reception and Madame Rabourdin’s evening party, just 
as Antoine was trimming his beard and his nephews 
were assisting him in the antechamber of the division 
on the upper fioor, they were surprised by the unex- 
pected arrival of one of the clerks. 

‘¢ That ’s Monsieur Dutocq,” said Antoine, ‘I know 
him by that pickpocket step of his. He is always mov- 
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ing round on the sly, that man. He is on your back 
before you know it. Yesterday, contrary to his usual 
ways, he outstayed the last man in the office; such a 
thing has n’t happened three times since he has been at 
the ministry.” 

Here follows the portrait of Monsiur Dutocq, order- 
clerk in the Rabourdin bureau: Thirty-eight years old, 
oblong face and bilious skin, grizzled hair always cut 
close, low forehead, heavy eyebrows meeting together, 
a crooked nose and pinched lips; tall, the right shoulder 
slightly higher than the left; brown coat, black waist- 
coat, silk cravat, yellowish trousers, black woollen 
stockings, and shoes with flapping bows; thus you be- 
hold him. Idle and incapable, he hated Rabourdin, — 
naturally enough, for Rabourdin had no vice to flatter, 
and no bad or weak side on which Dutocq could make 
himself useful. Far too noble to injure a clerk, the chief 
was also too clear-sighted to be deceived by any make- 
believe. Dutocq kept his place therefore solely through 
Rabourdin’s generosity, and was very certain that he 
could never be promoted if the latter succeeded La 
Billardiere. Though he knew himself incapable of im- 
portant work, Dutocq was well aware that in a govern- 
ment office incapacity is no hindrance to advancement ; 
La Billardi¢re’s own appointment over the head of so 
capable a man as Rabourdin had been a striking and 
fatal example of this. Wickedness combined with self- 
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interest works with a power equivalent to that of intel- 
lect; evilly disposed and wholly self-interested, Dutocq 
had endeavored to strengthen his position by becoming a 
spy in all the offices. After 1816 he assumed a marked 
religious tone, foreseeing the favor which the fools of 
those days would bestow on those they indiscriminately 
called Jesuits. Belonging to that fraternity in spirit, 
though not admitted to its rites, Dutocq went from bu- 
reau to bureau, sounded consciences by recounting im- 
moral jests, and then reported and paraphrased results 
to des Lupeaulx ; the latter thus learned all the trivial 
events of the ministry, and often surprised the minister 
by his consummate knowledge of what was going on. 
He tolerated Dutocq under the idea that circumstances 
might some day make him uscful, were it only to get 
him or some distinguished friend of his out of a scrape 
by a disgraceful marriage. The two understood each 
other well. Dutocq had succeeded Monsieur Poiret the 
elder, who had retired in 1814, and now lived in the 
pension Vauquer in the Latin quarter. Dutocq himself 
lived in a pension in the rue de Beaune, and spent his 
evenings in the Palais-Royal, sometimes going to the 
theatre, thanks to du Bruel, who gave him an authov’s 
ticket about once a week. And now, a word on du 


Bruel. 
Though Sébastien did his work at the office for the 


small compensation we have mentioned, du Bruel was 
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in the habit of coming there to advertise the fact that 
he was the under-head-clerk and to draw his salary. 
His real work was that of dramatic critic to a leading 
ministerial journal, in which he also wrote articles in- 
spired by the ministers,—a very well understood, 
clearly defined, and quite unassailable position. Du 
Bruel was not lacking in those diplomatic little tricks 
which go so far to conciliate general good-will. He 
sent Madame Rabourdin an opera-box for a first rep- 
resentation, took her there in a carriage and brought 
her back, — an attention which evidently pleased her. 
Rabourdin, who was never exacting with his subordi- 
nates allowed du Bruel to go off to rehearsals, come to 
the office at his own hours, and work at his vaudevilles 
when there. Monsieur le Duc de Chaulieu, the minis- 
ter, knew that du Bruel was writing a novel which was 
to be dedicated to himself. Dressed with the careless 
ease of a theatre man, du Bruel wore, in the morning, 
trousers strapped under his feet, shoes with gaiters, a 
waistcoat evidently vamped over, an olive surtout, and 
a black cravat. At night he played the gentleman in 
elegant clothes. He lived, for good reasons, in the 
same house as Florine, an actress for whom he wrote 
plays. Du Bruel, or to give him his pen name, Cursy, 
was working just now at a piece in five acts for the 
Francais. Sébastien was devoted to the author, — who 
occasionally gave him tickets to the pit, — and applauded 
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his pieces at the parts which du Bruel told him were of 
doubtful interest, with all the faith and enthusiasm of 
his years. In fact, the youth looked upon the play- 
wright as a great author, and it was to Scbastien that 
du Bruel said, the day after a first representation of a 
vaudeville produced, like all vaudevilles, by three col- 
laborators, ‘‘The audience preferred the scenes written 
by two.” 

‘¢ Why don’t you write alone?” asked Sébastien, 
naively. 

There were good reasons why du Bruel did not write 
alone. He was the third of an author. <A dramatic 
writer, as few people know, is made up of three indi- 
viduals: first, the man with brains who invents the sub- 
ject and maps out the structure, or scenario, of the vau- 
deville ; second, the plodder, who works the piece into 
shape ; and third, the toucher-up, who sets the songs to 
music, arranges the chorus and concerted picces and 
fits them into their right place, and finally writes the 
puffs and the advertisements. Du Bruel was a plodder ; 
at the office he read the newest books, extracted their 
wit, and laid it by for use in his dialogues. He was 
liked by his collaborators on account of his carefulness ; 
the man with brains, sure of being understood, could 
cross his arms and feel that his ideas would be well ren- 
dered. The clerks in the office liked their companion 
well enough to attend a first performance of his plays 
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in a body and applaud them, for he really deserved the 
title of a good fellow. His hand went readily to his 
pocket; ices and punch were bestowed without prod- 
ding, and he loaned fifty francs without asking them 
back. He owned a country-house at Aulnay, laid by 
his money, and had, besides the four thousand five 
hundred francs of his salary under government, twelve 
hundred francs pension from the civil list, and eight 
hundred from the three hundred thousand francs fund 
voted by the Chambers for encouragement of the Arts. 
Add to these diverse emoluments nine thousand francs 
earned by his quarters, thirds, and halves of plays in 
three different theatres and you will readily understand 
that such a man must be physically round, fat, and 
comfortable, with the face of a worthy capitalist. As 
to morals, he was the lover and the beloved of Tullia 
and felt himself preferred in heart to the brilliant Duc 
de Rhetoré, the lover in chief. 

Dutocq had seen with great uneasiness what he called 
the liaison of des Lupeaulx with Madame Rabourdin, 
and his silent wrath on the subject was accumulating. 
He had too prying an eye not to have guessed that 
Rabourdin was engaged in some great work outside of 
his official labors, and he was provoked to feel that he 
knew nothing about it, whereas that little Sébastien 
was, wholly or in part, in the secret. Dutocq was in- 
timate with Godard, under-head-clerk to Baudoyer, and 
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the high esteem in which Dutocq held Baudoyer was 
the original cause of his acquaintance with Godard ; not 
that Dutocq was sincere even in this; but by praising 
Baudoyer and saying nothing of Rabourdin he satisfied 
his hatred after the fashion of little minds. 

Joseph Godard, a cousin of Mitral on the mother’s 
side, made pretensions to the hand of Mademoiselle 
Baudoyer, not perceiving that her mother was laying 
siege to Falleix as a son-in-law. He brought little 
gifts to the young lady, artificial flowers, bonbons 
on new-year’s day and pretty boxes for her birthday. 
Twenty-six years of age, a worker working without 
purpose, steady as a girl, monotonous and apathetic, 
holding cafés, cigars, and horsemanship in detestation, 
going to bed regularly at ten o’clock and rising at 
seven, gifted with some social talents, such as playing 
quadrille music on the flute, which first brought him 
into favor with the Saillards and the Baudoyers. He 
was moreover a fifer in the National Guard, — to escape 
his turn of sitting up all night in a barrack-room. Go- 
dard was devoted more especially to natural history. He 
made collections of shells and minerals, knew how to 
stuff birds, kept a mass of curiosities bought for noth- 
ing in his bedroom; took possession of phials and 
empty perfume bottles for his specimens; pinned but- 
terflies and beetles under glass, hung Chinese parasols 
on the walls, together with dried fishskins. He lived 
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with bis sister, an artificial-flower maker, in the rue de 
Richelieu. Though much admired by mammas this 
model young man was looked down upon by his sister’s 
shop-girls, who had tried to inveigle him. Slim and 
lean, of medium height, with dark circles round his 
eyes, Joseph Godard took little care of his person; 
his clothes were ill-cut, his trousers bagged, he wore 
white stockings at all seasons of the year, a hat with a 
narrow brim and laced shoes. He was always com- 
plaining of his digestion. His principal vice was a 
mania for proposing rural parties during the summer 
season, excursions to Montmorency, picnics on the 
grass, and visits to creameries on the boulevard du 
Mont-Parnasse. For the last six months Dutocq had 
taken to visiting Mademoiselle Godard from time to 
time, with certain views of his own, hoping to discover 
in her establishment some female treasure. 

Thus Baudoyer had a pair of henchmen in Dutocq and 
Godard. Monsieur Saillard, too innocent to judge 
rightly of Dutocq, was in the habit of paying him fre- 
quent little visits at the office. Young La Billardiére, 
the director’s son, placed as supernumerary with Bau- 
doyer, made another member of the clique. The clever 
heads in the offices laughed much at this alliance of in- 
capables. Bixiou nicknamed Baudoyer, Godard, and 
Dutocq a ‘ Trinity without the Spirit,” and little La 


Billardiere the ‘‘ Pascal Lamb.” 
8 
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‘‘You are early this morning,” said Antoine to 
Dutocq, laughing.” 

‘¢ So are you, Antoine,” answered Dutocq; ‘‘ you see, 
the newspapers do come earlier than you let us have 
them at the office.” 

‘¢ They did to-day, by chance,” replied Antoine, not 
disconcerted ; ‘‘ they never come two days together at 
the same hour.” 

The two nephews looked at each other as if to say, in 
admiration of their uncle, ‘‘ What cheek he has!” 

‘Though I make two sous by all his breakfasts,” 
muttered Antoine, as he heard Monsieur Dutocq close 
the office door, ‘‘ I’d give them up to get that man out 
of our division.” 

‘¢ Ah, Monsieur Sébastien, you are not the first here 
to-day,” said Antoine, a quarter of an hour later, to the 
supernumerary. 

‘s Who is here?” asked the poor lad, turning pale. 

‘¢ Monsieur Dutocq,” answered Laurent. 

Virgin natures have, beyond all others, the inex- 
plicable gift of second-sight, the reason of which lies 
perhaps in the purity of their nervous systems, which 
are, as it were, brand-new. Sébastien had long guessed 
Dutocq’s hatred to his revered Rabourdin. So that 
when Laurent uttered his name a dreadful presentiment 
took possession of the lad’s mind, and crying out, ‘I 
feared it!” he flew like an arrow into the corridor. 
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‘¢ There is going to be a row in the division,” said 
Antoine, shaking his white head as he put on his livery. 
‘“‘It is very certain that Monsieur le baron is off to 
his account. Yes, Madame Gruget, the nurse, told me 
he could n’t live through the day. What a stir there ’ll 
be! oh! won’t there! Go along, you fellows, and see 
if the stoves are drawing properly. Heavens and earth! 
our world is coming down about our ears.” 

‘sThat poor young one,” said Laurent, ‘‘ had a sort 
of sunstroke when he heard that Jesuit of a Dutocq had 
got here before him.” 

‘¢T have told him a dozen times, — for after all one 
ought to tell the truth to an honest clerk, and what I 
call an honest clerk is one like that little fellow who 
gives us recta his ten francs on new-year’s day, —I 
have said to him again and again: The more you work 
the more they ’ll make you work, and they won’t pro- 
mote you. He doesn’t listen to me; he tires himself 
out staying here till five o’clock, an hour after all the 
others have gone. Folly! he ’ll never get on that way! 
The proof is that not a word has been said about giving 
him an appointment, though he has been here two years. 
It’s a shame! it makes my blood boil.” 

‘* Monsieur Rabourdin is very fond of Monsieur Sé- 
bastien,’”’ said Laurent. 

‘s But Monsieur Rabourdin is n’t a minister,” retorted 
Antoine ; ‘* it will be a hot day when that happens, and 
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the hens will have teeth; he is too— but mum! When 
I think that I carry salaries to those humbugs who stay 
away and do as they please, while that poor little La 
Roche works himself to death, I ask myself if God 
ever thinks of the civil service. And what do they give 
you, these pets of Monsieur le maréchal and Monsieur 
le duc? ‘Thank you, my dear Antoine, thank you,’ 
with a gracious nod!+ Pack of sluggards! go to work, 
or you'll bring another revolution about your ears. 
Didnu’t see such goings-on under Monsieur Robert 
Lindet. I know, for I served my apprenticeship under 
Robert Lindet. The clerks had to work in his day! 
You ought to have seen how they scratched paper here 
till midnight ; why, the stoves went out and nobody no- 
ticed it. It was all because the guillotine was there! 
now-a-days they only mark ’em when they come in late !” 

‘“Uncle Antoine,” said Gabriel, ‘‘ as you are so 
talkative this morning, just tell us what you think a 
clerk really ought to be.” 

‘*A government clerk,” replied Antoine, gravely, “is 
a man who sits in a government office and writes. But 
there, there, what am I talking about? Without the 
clerks, where should we be, I’d like toknow? Go along 
and look after your stoves and mind you never say 
harm of a government clerk, you fellows. Gabriel, the 
stove in the large office draws like the devil; you must 
turn the damper.” 
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Antoine stationed himself at a corner of the landing 
whence he could see all the officials as they entered the 
porte-cochére ; he knew every one at the ministry, and 
watched their behavior, observing narrowly the con- 
trasts in their dress and appearance. 

The first to arrive after Sébastien was a clerk of 
deeds in Rabourdin’s office named Phellion, a respec- 
table family-man. To the influence of his chief he 
owed a half-scholarship for each of his two sons in the 
College Henri IV.; while his daughter was being edu- 
cated gratis at a boarding-school where his wife gave 
music lessons and he himself a course of history and 
one of geography in the evenings. He was about forty- 
five years of age, sergeant-major of his company in the 
National Guard, very compassionate in feeling and 
words, but whqily unable to give away a penny. Proud 
of his post, however, and satisfied with his lot, he ap- 
plied himself faithfully to serve the government, be- 
lieved he was useful to his country, and boasted of his 
indifference to politics, knowing none but those of the 
men in power. Monsieur Rabourdin pleased him highly 
whenever he asked him to stay half an hour longer to 
finish a piece of work. On such occasions he would say, 
when he reached home, ‘ Public affairs detained me; 
when a man belongs to the government he is no longer 
master of himself.” He compiled books of questions 
and answers on various studies for the use of young 
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ladies in boarding-schools. These little ‘‘solid trea- 
tises,” as he called them, were sold at the University 
library under the name of ‘‘ Historical and Geographi- 
cal Catechisms.” Feeling himself in duty bound to offer 
a copy of each volume, bound in red morocco, to Ma- 
dame Rabourdin, he always came in full dress to present 
them, — breeches and silk stockings, and shoes with 
gold buckles. Monsieur Phellion received his friends 
on Thursday evenings, on which occasions the company 
played Jdouilote, at five sous a game, and were regaled 
with cakes and beer. He had never yet dared to invite 
Monsieur Rabourdin to honor him with his presence, 
though he would have regarded such an event as the 
most distinguished of his life. He said if he could 
leave one of his sons following in the steps of Mon- 
sieur Rabourdin he should die the happiest father in 
the world. 

One of his greatest pleasures was to explore the envi- 
rons of Paris, which he did with a map. He knew 
every inch of Arcueil, Biévre, Fontenay-aux-Roses, and 
Aulnay, so famous as the resort of great writers, and 
hoped in time to know the whole western side of the 
country around Paris. He intended to put his eldest 
son into a government office and his second into the 
Ecole Polytechnique. He often said to the elder, 
“When you have the honor to be a government clerk ;” 
though he suspected him of a preference for the exact 
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sciences snd did ins best o> regress S&. mpecasiy reate. 
ing to alandoo the ind c 23s own devioes Lf be per 
sisted. When Rahourt sexi & b= w wee down 
and receive instructa0ms aici some parGccar pie of 
work, Pheliion gave all his mind to it, — iistening tw 
every word the chicf said. as a didefiaxte Estens to an 
air at the Opera. Silent in the office, with his feet in 
the air resting on a wooden desk. and never moving 
them, he studied his task conscientiously. His offivial 
letters were written with the utmost gravity. and trans- 
mitted the commands of the minister in solemn phrases. 
Monsieur Phellion’s face was that of a pensive ram, 
with little color and pitted by the small-pox; the lips 
were thick and the lower one pendent; the eyes light- 
blue, and his figure above the common height. Neat and 
clean as a master of history and geography in a young 
ladies’ school ought to be, he wore fine linen, a pleated 
shirt-frill, a black cashmere waistcoat, left open and 
showing a pair of braces embroidered by his daughter, 
a diamond in the bosom of his shirt, a black coat, and 
blue trousers. In winter he added a nut-colored box- 
coat with three capes, and carried a loaded stick, neces- 
sitated, he said, by the profound solitude of the quarter 
in which he lived. He had given up taking snuff, and 
referred to this reform as a striking cxamplo of tho 
empire a man could exercise over himself. Monslour 
Phellion came slowly up the stairs, for he was afrald of 
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asthma, having what he called an ‘‘ adipose chest.” 
He saluted Antoine with dignity. 

The next to follow was a copying-clerk, who pre- 
sented a strange contrast to the virtuous Phellion. 
Vimeux was a young man of twenty-five, with a salary 
of fifteen hundred francs, well-made and graccful, with 
a@ romantic face, and eyes, hair, beard, and eyebrows 
as black as jet, fine teeth, charming hands, and wear- 
ing a moustache so carefully trimmed that he seemed 
to have made it the business and occupation of his 
life. Vimeux had such aptitude for work that he de- 
spatched it much quicker than any of the other clerks. 
‘*He has a gift, that young man!” Phellion said of 
him when he saw him cross his legs and have nothing 
to do for the rest of the day, having got through his 
appointed task; ‘and see what a little dandy he is!” 
Vimeux breakfasted on a roll and a glass of water, dined 
for twenty sous at Katcomb’s, and lodged in a furnished 
room, for which he paid twelve francs a month. His 
happiness, his sole pleasure in life, was dress. He 
ruined himself in miraculous waistcoats, in trousers that 
were tight, half-tight, pleated, or embroidered; in su- 
perfine boots, well-made coats which outlined his ele- 
gant figure; in bewitching collars, spotless gloves, and 
immaculate hats. <A ring with a coat of arms adorned 
his hand, outside his glove, from which dangled a 
handsome cane; with these accessories he endecav- 
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ored to assume the air and manner of a wealthy 
young man. After the office closed he appeared in 
the great walk of the Tuileries, with a tooth-pick in 
his mouth, as though he were a millionnaire who had 
just dined. Always on the lookout for a woman, — an 
Englishwoman, a foreigner of some kind, or a widow, — 
who might fall in love with him, he practised the art 
of twirling his cane and of flinging the sort of glance 
which Bixiou told him was American. He smiled to 
show his fine teeth; he wore no socks under his 
boots, but he had his hair curled every day. Vimeux 
was prepared, in accordance with fixed principles, to 
marry a hunch-back with six thousand a year, or a 
woman of forty-five at eight thousand, or an English- 
woman for half that sum. Phellion, who delighted in 
his neat hand-writing, and was full of compassion for 
the fellow, read him lectures on the duty of giving 
lessons in penmanship, — an honorable career, he said, — 
which would ameliorate existence and even render it 
agreeable; he promised him a situation in a young 
ladies’ boarding-school. But Vimeux’s head was so 
full of his own idea that no human being could pre- 
vent him from having faith in his star. He continued 
to lay himself out, like a salmon at a fishmonger's, in 
spite of his empty stomach and the fact that he had 
fruitlessly exhibited his enormous moustachios and his 
fine clothes for over three years. As he owed Antoine 
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more than thirty francs for his breakfasts, he lowered 
his eyes every time he passed him; and yet he 
never failed at midday to ask the man to buy him 
a roll. 

After trying to get a few reasonable ideas into this 
foolish head, Rabourdin had finally given up the at- 
tempt as hopeless. Adolphe (his name was Adolphe) 
had lately economized on dinners and lived entirely 
on bread and water, to buy a pair of spurs and a 
riding-whip. Jokes at the expense of this starving 
Amadis were made only in the spirit of mischievous 
fun which creates vaudevilles, for he was really a 
kind-hearted fellow and a good comrade, who harmed 
no one but himself. A standing joke in the two bu- 
reaus was the question whether he wore corscts, and 
bets depended on it. Vimeux was originally ap- 
pointed to Baudoyer’s bureau, but he manceuvred to 
get himself transferred to Rabourdin’s, on account of 
Baudoyer’s extreme severity in relation to what were 
called ‘‘the English,” —a name given by the govern- 
ment clerks to their creditors. ‘‘ English day” means 
the day on which the government offices are thrown 
open to the public. Certain then of finding their delin- 
quent debtors, the creditors swarm in and torment 
them, asking when they intend to pay, and threaten- 
ing to attach their salaries. The implacable Bau- 
doyer compelled the clerks to remain at their desks 
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and endure this torture. ‘It was their place not to 
make debts,” he said; and he considered his severity 
as a duty which he owed to the public weal. Ra- 
bourdin, on the contrary, protected the clerks against 
their creditors, and turned the latter away, saying 
that the government bureaus were open for public 
business, not private. Much ridicule pursued Vimeux 
in both bureaus when the clank of his spurs re- 
sounded in the corridors and on the staircases. The 
wag of the ministry, Bixiou, sent round a paper, headed 
by a caricature of his victim on a pasteboard horse, 
asking for subscriptions to buy him a live charger. 
Monsieur Baudoyer was down for a bale of hay 
taken from his own forage allowance, and each of the 
clerks wrote his little epigram; Vimeux himself, good- 
natured fellow that he was, subscribed under the 
name of ‘‘ Miss Fairfax.” 

Handsome clerks of the Vimeux style have their 
salaries on which to live, and their good looks by 
which to make their fortune. Devoted to masked 
balls during the carnival, they seek their luck there, 
though it often escapes them. Many end the weary 
round by marrying milliners, or old women, — some- 
times, however, young ones who are charmed with 
their handsome persons, and with whom they set up 
a romance illustrated with stupid love letters, which, 
nevertheless, seem to answer their purpose. 
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Bixiou (pronounce it Bisiou) was a draughtsman, 
who ridiculed Dutocq as readily as he did Rabourdin, 
whom he nicknamed ‘the virtuous woman.” With- 
out doubt the cleverest man in the division or even 
at the ministry (but clever after the fashion of a 
monkey, without aim or sequence), Bixiou was 80 es- 
sentially useful to Baudoyer and Godard that they 
upheld and protected him in spite of his misconduct; 
for he did their work when they were incapable of doing 
it for themselves. Bixiou wanted either Godard’s or 
du Bruel’s place as under-head-clerk, but his conduct 
interfered with his promotion. Sometimes he sneered 
at the public service ; this was usually after he had made 
some happy hit, such as the publication of portraits 
in the famous Fualdés case (for which he drew faces 
hap-hazard), or his sketch of the debate on the Cas- 
taing affair. At other times, when possessed with a 
desire to get on, he really applied himself to work, 
though he would soon leave off to write a vaudeville, 
which was never finished. A thorough egoist, a 
spendthrift and a miser in one, — that is to say, 
spending his money solely on himself, — sharp, ag- 
gressive, and indiscreet, he did mischief for mischief’s 
sake; above all, he attacked the weak, respected noth- 
ing and believed in nothing, neither in France, nor in 
God, nor in art, nor in the Greeks, nor in the Turks, 
nor in the monarchy, — insulting and disparaging every- 
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thing that he could not comprehend. He was the 
first to paint a black cap on Charles X.’s head on the 
five-franc coins. He mimicked Dr. Gall when lec- 
turing, till he made the most starched of diplomatists 
burst their buttons. Famous for his practical jokes, 
he varied them with such elaborate care that he always 
obtained a victim. His great secret in this was the 
power of guessing the inmost wishes of others ; he knew 
the way to many a castle in the air, to the dreams about 
which a man may be fooled because he wants to be; 
and he made such men sit to him for hours. 

Thus it happened that this close observer, who could 
display unrivalled tact in developing a joke or driv- 
ing home a sarcasm, was unable to use the same power 
to make men further his fortunes and promote him. 
The person he most liked to annoy was young La 
Billardiere, his nightmare, his detestation, whom he was 
nevertheless constantly wheedling so as the better to 
torment him on his weakest side. He wrote him love 
letters signed “Comtesse de M———” or ‘‘ Marquise de 
B ”; took him to the Opera on gala days and pre- 
sented him to some grisette under the clock, after call- 
ing everybody’s attention to the young fool. He allied 
himself with Dutocq (whom he regarded as a solemn 
juggler) in his hatred to Rabourdin and his praise of 
Baudoyer, and did his best to support him. Jean-Jacques 
Bixiou was the grandson of a Parisian grocer. His 
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father, who died a colonel, left him to the care of his 
grandmother, who married her head-clerk, named Des- 
coings, after the death of her first husband, and died 
in 1822. Finding himself without prospects on leaving 
college, he attempted painting, but in spite of his in- 
timacy with Joseph Bridau, his life-long friend, he 
abandoned art to take up caricature, vignette design- 
ing, and drawing for books, which twenty years later 
went by the name of “illustration.” The influence of 
the Ducs de Maufrigneuse and de Rheétoré, whom he 
knew in the society of actresses, procured him his em- 
ployment under government in 1819. On good terms 
with des Lupeaulx, with whom in society he stood on 
an equality, and intimate with du Bruel, he was a liv- 
ing proof of Rabourdin’s theory as to the steady de- 
terioration of the administrative hierarchy in Paris 
through the personal importance which a government 
official may acquire outside of a government office. 
Short in stature but well-formed, with a delicate face 
remarkable for its vague likeness to Napoleon’s, thin 
lips, a straight chin, chestnut whiskers, twenty-seven 
years old, fair-skinned, with a piercing voice and 
sparkling eye,— such was Bixiou; a man, all sense 
and all wit, who abandoned himself to a mad pur- 
suit of pleasure of every description, which threw 
him into a constant round of dissipation. Hunter of 
grisettes, smoker, jester, diner-out and frequenter of 
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supper-parties, always taned to the highest pitch, 
shining equally in the greenroom and at the balls given 
among the grisettes of the Allée des Veuves, he was 
just as surprisingly entertaining at table as at a picnic, 
as gay and lively at midnight on the streets as in the 
morning when he jumped out of bed, and yet at heart 
gloomy and melancholy, like most of the great comic 
players. 

Launched into the world of actors and actresses, 
writers, artists, and certain women of uncertain means, 
he lived well, went to the theatres without paying, 
gambled at Frascati, and often won. Artist by na- 
ture and really profound, though by flashes only, he 
swayed to and fro in life like a swing, without think- 
ing or caring of a time when the cord would break. 
The liveliness of his wit and the prodigal flow of his 
ideas made him acceptable to all persons who took 
pleasure in the lights of intellect; but none of his 
friends liked him. Incapable of checking a witty say- 
ing, he would scarify his two neighbors before a dinner 
was half over. In spite of his skin-deep gayety, a 
secret dissatisfaction with his social position could be 
detected in his speech; he aspired to something better, 
but the fatal demon hiding in his wit hindered him 
from acquiring the gravity which imposes on fools. 
He lived on the second floor of a house in the rue de 
Ponthieu, where he had three rooms delivered over to 
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the untidiness of a bachelor’s establishment, in fact, a 
regular bivouac. He often talked of leaving France and 
seeking his fortune in America. No wizard could fore- 
tell the future of this young man in whom all talents 
were incomplete; who was incapable of perseverance, 
intoxicated with pleasure, and who acted on the belief 
that the world ended on the morrow. 

In the matter of dress Bixiou had the merit of never 
being ridiculous; he was perhaps the only official of 
the ministry whose dress did not lead outsiders to say, 
‘¢ That man is a government clerk!” He wore elegant 
boots with black trousers strapped under them, a fancy 
waistcoat, a becoming blue coat, collars that were the 
never-ending gift of grisettes, one of Bandoni's hats, 
and a pair of dark-colored kid gloves. His walk and 
bearing, cavalier and simple both, were not without 
grace. He knew all this, and when des Lupcaulx 
summoned him for a piece of impertinence said and 
done about Monsieur de la Billardiere and threatened 
him with dismissal, Bixiou replied, ‘‘ You will take me 
back because my clothes do credit to the ministry ;” 
and des Lupeaulx, unable to keep from laughing, lect 
the matter pass. The most harmless of Bixiou’s jokes 
perpetrated among the clerks was the one he played 
off upon Godard, presenting him with a butterfly just 
brought from China, which the worthy man keeps in his 
collection and exhibits to this day, blissfully uncon- 
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scious that it is only painted paper. Bixiou had the 
patience to work up the little masterpiece for the sole 
purpose of hoaxing his superior. 

The devil always puts a martyr near a Bixiou. 
Baudoyer’s bureau held the martyr, a poor copying- 
clerk twenty-two years of age, with a salary of fifteen 
hundred francs, named Auguste-Jean-Francois Minard. 
Minard had married for love the daughter of a porter, 
an artificial-flower maker employed by Mademoiselle 
Godard. Zélie Lorrain, a pupil, in the first place, of the 
Conservatoire, then by turns a danseuse, a singer, and 
an actress, had thought of doing as so many of the work- 
ing-women do; but the fear of consequences kept her 
from vice. She was floating undecidedly along, when 
Minard appeared upon the scene with a definite pro- 
posa] of marriage. Zélie earned five hundred francs a 
year, Minard had fifteen hundred. Believing that they 
could live on two thousand, they married without settle- 
ments, and started with the utmost economy. They 
went to live, like turtle-doves, near the barricre de 
Courcelles, in a little apartment at three hundred francs 
a year, with white cotton curtains to the windows, a 
Scotch paper costing fifteen sous a roll on the walls, 
brick floors well polished, walnut furniture in the parlor, 
and a tiny kitchen that was very clean. Zélic nursed 
her children herself when they came, cooked, made her 


flowers, and kept the house. There was something very 
9 
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touching in this happy and laborious mediocrity. Feel- 
ing that Minard truly loved her, Zélie loved him. Love 
begets love, —it is the abyssus abyssum of the Bible. 
The poor man left his bed in the morning before his 
wife was up, that he might fetch provisions. He car- 
ried the flowers she had finished, on his way to the 
bureau, and bought her materials on his way back; 
then, while waiting for dinner, he stamped out her 
leaves, trimmed the twigs, or rubbed her colors. Small, 
slim, and wiry, with crisp red hair, eyes of a light yel- 
low, a skin of dazzling fairness, though blotched with 
red, the man had a sturdy courage that made no show. 
He knew the science of writing quite as well as Vimeux. 
At the office he kept in the background, doing his al- 
loted task with the collected air of a man who thinks 
and suffers. His white eyelashes and lack of eyebrows 
induced the relentless Bixiou to name him ‘ the white 
rabbit.” Minard — the Rabourdin of a lower sphere — 
was filled with the desire of placing his Zélie in better 
circumstances, and his mind searched the ocean of the 
wants of luxury in hopes of finding an idea, of making 
some discovery or some improvement which would 
bring him a rapid fortune. His apparent dulness was 
really caused by the continual tension of his mind; he 
went over the history of Cephalic Oils and the Paste of 
Sultans, lucifer matches and portable gas, jointed sock- 
ets for hydrostatic lamps, —in short, all the infinitely 
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little inventions of material civilization which pay so 
well. He bore Bixiou’s jests as a busy man bears the 
buzzing of an insect; he was not even annoyed by them. 
In spite of his cleverness, Bixiou never perceived the 
profound contempt which Minard felt for him. Minard 
never dreamed of quarrelling, however, — regarding 
it as a loss of time. After a while his composure 
tired out his tormentor. He always breakfasted with 
his wife, and ate nothing at the office. Once a month 
he took Zélie to the theatre, with tickets bestowed by 
du Bruel or Bixiou; for Bixiou was capable of any- 
thing, even of doing a kindness. Monsieur and Madame 
Minard paid their visits in person on New-Year’s day. 
Those who saw them often asked how it was that a 
woman could keep her husband in good clothes, wear 
a Leghorn bonnet with flowers, embroidered muslin 
dresses, silk mantles, prunella boots, handsome fichus, 
a Chinese parasol, and drive home in a hackney-coach, 
and yet be virtuous ; while Madame Colleville and other 
ladies of her kind could scarcely make both ends meet, 
though they had double Madame Minard’s means. 

In the two bureaus were two clerks so devoted to 
each other that their friendship became the butt of all 
the rest. He of the bureau Baudoyer, named Colleville, 
was chief-clerk, and would have been head of the bureau 
long before if the Restoration had never happened. His 
wife was as clever in her way as Madame Rabourdin in 
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hers. Colleville, who was son of a first violin at the 
opera, fell in love with the daughter of a celebrated 
danseuse. Flavie Minoret, one of those capable and 
charming Parisian women who know how to make their 
husbands happy and yet preserve their own liberty, 
made the Colleville home a rendezvous for all our best 
artists and orators. Colleville’s humble position under 
government was forgotten there. Flavie’s conduct gave 
such food for gossip, however, that Madame Rabourdin 
had declined all her invitations. The friend in Rabour- 
din’s bureau to whom Colleville was so attached was 
named Thuillier. All who knew one knew the other. 
Thuillier, called ‘‘ the handsome Thuillier,” an ex- 
Lothario, led as idle a life as Colleville led a busy one. 
Colleville, government official in the mornings and first 
clarionet at the Opéra-Comique at night, worked hard 
to maintain his family, though he was not without influ- 
ential friends. He was looked upon as a very shrewd 
man, — all the more, perhaps, because he hid his ambi- 
tions under a show of indifference. Apparently content 
with his lot and liking work, he found every one, even 
the chiefs, ready to protect his brave career. During 
the last few weeks Madame Colleville had made an evi- 
dent change in the household, and seemed to be taking 
to piety. This gave rise to a vague report in the bu- 
reaus that she thought of securing some more powerful 
influence than that of Francois Keller, the famous orator, 
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who had been one of her chief adorers, but who, so far, 
had failed to obtain a better place for her husband. 
Flavie had, about this time —and it was one of her 
mistakes — turned for help to des Lupeaulx. 

Colleville had a passion for reading the horoscopes 
of famous men in the anagram of their names. He 
passed whole months in decomposing and recomposing 
words and fitting them to new meanings. Un Corse 
la finira,” found within the words “ Révolution Fran- 
gaise ;” Eh, cest large nez,” in ‘* Charles Genest,” an 
abbé at the court of Louis XIV., whose huge nose is 
recorded by Saint-Simon as the delight of the Duc de 
Bourgogne (the exigencies of this last anagram required 
the substitution of a z for an s), — were a never-ending 
marvel to Colleville. Raising the anagram to the height 
of a science, he declared that the destiny of every man 
was written in the words or phrase given by the trans- 
position of the letters of his names and titles; and his 
patriotism struggled hard to suppress the fact — signal 
evidence for his theory — that in Horatio Nelson, honor 
esta Nilo. Ever since the accession of Charles X. he 
had bestowed much thought on the king’s anagram. 
Thuillier, who was fond of making puns, declared that 
an anagram was nothing more than a pun on letters. 
The sight of Colleville, a man of real feeling, bound 
almost indissolubly to Thuillier, the model of an egoist, 
presented a difficult problem to the mind of an ob- 
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server. The clerks in the offices explained it by saying, 
« Thuillier is rich, and the Colleville household costly.” 
This friendship, however, now consolidated by time, was 
based on feelings and on facts which naturally explained 
it; an account of which may be found elsewhere (see 
‘¢ Les Petits Bourgeois”). We may remark in passing 
that though Madame Colleville was well known in the 
bureaus, the existence of Madame Thuillier was almost 
unknown there. Colleville, an active man, burdened 
with a family of children, was fat, round, and jolly, 
whereas Thuillier ‘‘ the beau of the Empire” without 
apparent anxieties and always at leisure, was slender 
and thin, with a livid face and a melancholy air. ‘‘ We 
never know,” said Rabourdin, speaking of the two men, 
‘‘ whether our friendships are born of likeness or of 
contrast.” 

Unlike these Siamese twins, two other clerks, Cha- 
zelle and Paulmier, were forever squabbling. One 
smoked, the other took snuff, and the merits of their 
respective use of tobacco were the origin of ceaseless 
disputes. Chazelle’s home, which was tyrannized over 
by a wife, furnished a subject of endless ridicule to 
Paulmier; whereas Paulmier, a bachelor, often half- 
starved like Vimeux, with ragged clothes and half-con- 
cealed penury was a fruitful source of ridicule to Cha- 
zelle. Both were beginning to show a protuberant 
stomach ; Chazelle’s, which was round and projecting, 
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had the impertinence, so Bixiou said, to enter the room 
first; Paulmier’s corporation spread to right and left. 
A favorite amusement with Bixiou was to measure them 
quarterly. The two clerks, by dint of quarrelling over 
the details of their lives, and washing much of their 
dirty linen at the office, had obtained the disrepute 
which they merited. ‘*‘ Do you take me for a Chazelle?” 
was a frequent saying that served to end many an an- 
noying discussion. 

Monsieur Poiret junior, called “junior” to distinguish 
him from his brother Monsieur Poiret senior (now living 
in the Maison Vauquer, where Poiret junior sometimes 
dined, intending to end his days in the same retreat), 
had spent thirty years in the Civil Service. Nature 
herself is not so fixed and unvarying in her evolutions as 
was Poiret junior in all the acts of his daily life; he al- 
ways laid his things in precisely the same place, put his 
pen in the same rack, sat down in his seat at the same 
hour, warmed himself at the stove at the same moment 
of the day. His sole vanity consisted in wearing an 
infallible watch, timed daily at the Hétel de Ville as he 
passed it on his way to the office. From six to eight 
o’clock in the morning he kept the books of a large 
shop in the rue Saint-Antoine, and from six to eight 
o’clock in the evening those of the Maison Camusot, in 
the rue des Bourdonnais. He thus earned three thou- 
sand francs a year, counting his salary from the govern- 
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ment. In a few months his term of service would be 
up, when he would retire on a pension; he therefore 
showed the utmost indifference to the political intrigues 
of the bureaus. Like his elder brother, to whom retire- 
ment from active service had proved a fatal blow, he 
would probably grow an old man when he could no 
longer come from his home to the ministry, sit in 
the same chair and copy a certain number of pages. 
Poiret’s eyes were dim, his glance weak and lifeless, 
his skin discolored and wrinkled, gray in tone and 
speckled with blueish dots; his nose flat, his lips drawn 
inward to the mouth, where a few defective tecth still 
lingered. His gray hair, flattened to the head by the 
pressure of his hat, gave him the look of an ecclesi- 
astic, — a resemblance he would scarcely have liked, for 
he hated priests and clergy, though he could give no 
reasons for his anti-religious views. This antipathy, 
however, did not prevent him from being extremely 
attached to whatever administration happened to be in 
power. He never buttoned his old green coat, even on 
the coldest days, and he always wore shoes with ties, 
and black trousers. 

No human life was ever lived so thoroughly by rule. 
Poiret kept all his receipted bills, even the most trifling, 
and all his account-books, wrapped in old shirts and put 
away according to their respective years from the time 
of his entrance at the ministry. Rough copies of his 
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letters were dated and put away in a box, ticketed 
‘¢ My Correspondence.” He dined at the same restau- 
rant (the Sucking Calf in the place du Chatelet), and 
sat in the same place, which the waiters kept for him. 
He never gave five minutes more time to the shop in 
the rue Saint Antoine than justly belonged to it, and at 
half-past eight precisely he reached the Café David, 
where he breakfasted and remained till eleven. There 
he listened to political discussions, his arms crossed on 
his cane, his chin in his right hand, never saying a 
word. The dame du comptoir, the only woman to 
whom he ever spoke with pleasure, was the sole confi- 
dant of the little events ofhis life, for his seat was 
close to her counter. He played dominoes, the only 
game he was capable of understanding. When his 
partners did not happen to be present, he usually went 
to sleep with his back against the wainscot, holding a 
newspaper in his hand, the wooden file resting on the 
marble of his table. He was interested in the buildings 
going up in Paris, and spent his Sundays in walking 
about to examine them. He was often heard to say, 
‘¢Y saw the Louvre emerge from its rubbish; I saw 
the birth of the place du Chitelet, the quai aux Fleurs 
and the Markets.” He and his brother, both born at 
Troyes, were sent in youth to serve their apprentice- 
ship in a government office. Their mother made her- 
self notorious by misconduct, and the two brothers had 
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the grief of hearing of her death in the hospital at 
Troyes, although they had frequently sent moncy for 
her support. This event led them both not only to 
abjure marriage, but to feel a horror of children; ill at 
ease with them, they feared them as others fear mad- 
men, and watched them with haggard eyes. 

Since the day when he first came to Paris Poiret 
junior had never gone outside the city. He began 
at that time to keep a journal of his life, in which he 
noted down all the striking events of his day. Du 
Bruel told him that Lord Byron did the same thing. 
This likeness filled Poiret junior with delight, and 
led him to buy the works of Lord Byron, translated 
by Chastopalli, of which he did not understand a 
word. At the office he was often seen in a melan- 
choly attitude, as though absorbed in thought, when 
in fact he was thinking of nothing at all. He did 
not know a single person in the house where he lived, 
and always carried the keys of his apartment about 
with him. On New-Year’s day be went round and 
left his own cards on all the clerks of the division. 
Bixiou took it into his head on one of the hottest of 
dog-days to put a layer of lard under the lining of 
a certain old hat which Poiret junior (he was, by 
the bye, fifty-two years old) had worn for the last 
nine years. Bixiou, whe had never seen any other 
hat on Poiret’s head, dreamed of it and declared he 
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tasted it in his food; he therefore resolved, in the 
interests of his digestion, to relieve the bureau of the 
sight of that amorphous old hat. Poiret junior left 
the office regularly at four o’clock. As he walked 
along, the sun’s rays reflected from the pavements 
and walls produced a tropical heat; he felt that his 
head was inundated, — he, who never perspired! Feel- 
ing that he was ill, or on the point of being so, in- 
stead of going as usual to the Sucking Calf he went 
home, drew out from his desk the journal of his life, 
and recorded the fact in the following manner : — 


‘¢ To-day, July 3, 1823, overtaken by extraordinary per- 
spiration, a sign, perhaps, of the sweating-sickness, a malady 
which prevails in Champagne. Iam about to consult Doc- 
tor Haudry. The disease first appeared as I reached the 
highest part of the quai des Ecoles.’? 


Suddenly, having taken off his hat, he became aware 
that the mysterious sweat had some cause independent 
of his own person. He wiped his face, examined the 
hat, and could find nothing, for he did not venture 
to take out the lining. All this he noted in his 
journal : — 


‘¢ Carried my hat to the Sieur Tournan, hat-maker in the 
rue Saint-Martin, for the reason that I suspect some un- 
known cause for this perspiration, which, in that case, might 
not be perspiration, but, possibly, the effect of something 
lately added, or formerly done, to my hat.’’ 
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Monsieur ‘Tournan at once informed his customer 
of the presence of a greasy substance, obtained by 
the trying-out of the fat of a pig or a sow. The next 
day Poiret appeared at the office with another hat, 
lent by Monsieur Tournan while a new one was mak- 
ing; but he did not sleep that night until he had 
added the following sentence to the preceding entries 
in his journal: ‘‘It is asserted that my hat contained 
lard, the fat of a pig.” 

This inexplicable fact occupied the intellect of Poiret 
junior for the space of two weeks; and he never knew 
how the phenomenon was produced. The clerks told 
him tales of showers of frogs, and other dog-day 
wonders, also the startling fact that an imprint of 
the head of Napoleon had been found in the root of 
a young elm, with other eccentricities of natural his- 
tory. Vimeux informed him that one day his hat — 
his, Vimeux’s —had stained his forehead black, and 
that hat-makers were in the habit of using drugs. 
After that Poiret paid many visits to Monsieur Tour- 
nan to inquire into his methods of manufacture. 

In the Rabourdin bureau was a clerk who played 
the man of courage and audacity, professed the 
opinions of the Left centre, and rebelled against the 
tyrannies of Baudoyer as exercised upon what he 
called the unhappy slaves of that office. His name 
was Fleury. He boldly subscribed to an opposition 
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newspaper, wore a gray hat with a broad brim, red 
bands on his blue trousers, a blue waistcoat with gilt 
buttons, and a surtout coat crossed over the breast 
like that of a quartermaster of gendarmerie. Though 
unyielding in his opinions, he continued to be em- 
ployed in the service, all the while predicting a fatal 
end to a government which persisted in upholding reli- 
gion. He openly avowed his sympathy for Napoleon, 
now that the death of that great man put an end to the 
laws enacted against ‘‘the partisans of the usurper.” 
Fleury, ex-captain of a regiment of the line under the 
Emperor, a tall, dark, handsome fellow, was now, in 
addition to his civil-service post, box-keeper at the 
Cirque-Olympique. Bixiou never ventured on torment- 
ing Fleury, for the rough trooper, who was a good 
shot and clever at fencing, seemed quite capable of 
extreme brutality if provoked. An ardent subscriber 
to ‘* Victoires et Conquétes,” Fleury nevertheless re- 
fused to pay his subscription, though he kept and 
read the copies, alleging that they exceeded the num- 
ber proposed in the prospectus. He adored Monsieur 
Rabourdin, who had saved him from dismissal, and 
was even heard to say that if any misfortune hap- 
pened to the chief through anybody’s fault he would 
kill that person. Dutocq meanly courted Fleury be- 
cause he feared him. Fleury, crippled with debt, 
played many a trick on his creditors. Expert in legal 
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matters, he never signed a promissory note; and had 
prudently attached his own salary under the names 
of fictitious creditors, so that he was able to draw 
nearly the whole of it himself. He played écarté, was 
the life of evening parties, tossed off glasses of cham- 
pagne without wetting his lips, and knew all the songs 
of Béranger by heart. He was proud of his full, 
sonorous voice. His three great admirations were 
Napoleon, Bolivar, and Béranger. Foy, Lafitte, and 
Casimir Delavigne he only esteemed. Fleury, as you 
will have guessed already, was a Southerner, destined, 
no doubt, to become the responsible editor of a liberal 
journal. 

Desroys, the mysterious clerk of the division, con- 
sorted with no one, talked little, and hid his private 
life so carefully that no one knew where he lived, nor 
who were his protectors, nor what were his means of 
subsistence. Looking about them for the causes of this 
reserve, some of his colleagues thought him a carbonaro, 
others an Orleanist ; there were others again who doubted 
whether to call him a spy or a man of solid merit. Des- 
roys was, however, simply and solely the son of a ‘‘ Con- 
ventionel,” who did not vote the king’s death. Cold 
and prudent by temperament, he had judged the world 
and ended by relying on no one but himself. Repub- 
lican in secret, an admirer of Paul-Louis Courier and a 
friend of Michel Chrestien, he looked to time and public 
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intelligence to bring about the triumph of his opinions 
from end to end of Europe. He dreamed of a new 
Germany and a new Italy. His heart swelled with that 
dull, collective love which we must call humanitarianism, 
the eldest son of deceased philanthropy, and which is to 
the divine catholic charity what system is to art, or 
reasoning to deed. This conscientious puritan of free- 
dom, this apostle of an impossible equality, regretted 
keenly that his poverty forced him to serve the govern- 
ment, and he made various efforts to find a placc else- 
where. Tall, lean, lanky, and solemn in appearance, 
like a man who expects to be called some day to lay 
down his life for a cause, he lived on a page of Volney, 
studied Saint-Just, and employed himself on a vindica- 
tion of Robespierre, whom he regarded as the successor 
of Jesus Christ. 

The last of the individuals belonging to these bu- 
reaus who merits a sketch here is the little La Billar- 
ditre. Having, to his great misfortune, lost his mother, 
and being under the protection of the minister, safe there- 
fore from the tyrannies of Baudoyer, and received in 
all the ministerial salons, he was nevertheless detested 
by every one because of his impertinence and conceit. 
The two chiefs were polite to him, but the clerks held 
him at arm’s length and prevented all companionship 
by means of the extreme and grotesque politencss 
which they bestowed upon him. A pretty youth of 
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twenty-two, tall and slender, with the manners of 
an Englishman, a dandy in dress, curled and per- 
fumed, gloved and booted in the latest fashion, and 
twirling an eyeglass, Benjamin de la _ Billardiére 
thought himself a charming fellow and possessed all the 
vices of the great world with none of its graces. He 
was now looking forward impatiently to the death of 
his father, that he might succeed to the title of baron. 
His cards were printed ‘‘ le Chevalier de la Billar- 
ditre”” and on the wall of his office hung, in a frame, 
his coat of arms (sable, two swords in saltire, on a 
chief azure three mullets argent; with the motto: 
Toujours fidéle). Possessed with a mania for talking 
heraldry, he once asked the young Vicomte de Porten- 
duere why his arms were charged in a certain way, 
and drew down upon himself the happy answer, ‘‘ I 
did not make them.” He talked of his devotion to 
the monarchy and the attentions the Dauphine paid 
him. Fe stood very well with des Lupeaulx, whom he 
thought his friend, and they often breakfasted together. 
Bixiou posed as his mentor, and hoped to rid the divi- 
sion and France of the young fool by tempting him to 
excesses, and openly avowed that intention. 

Such were the principal figures in La Billardicre’s 
division of the ministry, where also were other clerks 
of less account, who resembled more or less those 
that are represented here. It is difficult even for an 
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observer to decide from the aspect of these strange 
personalities whether the goose-quill tribe were becom- 
ing idiots from the effects of their employment or whether 
they entered the service because they were natural born 
fools. Possibly the making of them lies at the door of 
Nature and of the government both. Nature, to a civil- 
service clerk is, in fact, the sphere of the office; his 
horizon is bounded on all sides by green boxes; to 
him, atmospheric changes are the air of the corri- 
dors, the masculine exhalations contained in rooms 
withoyt ventilators, the odor of paper, pens, and ink; 
the soil he treads is a tiled pavement or a wooden 
floor, strewn with a curious litter and moistened by the 
attendant’s watering-pot; his sky is the ceiling toward 
which he yawns; his element is dust. Several dis- 
tinguished doctors have remonstrated against the in- 
fluence of this second nature, both savage and civilized, 
on the moral being vegetating in those dreadful pens 
called bureaus, where the sun seldom penetrates, where 
thoughts are tied down to occupations like that of 
horses who turn a crank and who, poor beasts, yawn 
distressingly and die quickly. Rabourdin was, there- 
fore, fully justified in seeking to reform their present 
condition, by lessening their numbers and giving to 
each a larger salary and far heavier work. Men are 
neither wearied nor bored when doing great things. 


Under the present system government loses fully four 
10 
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hours out of the nine which the clerks owe to the ser- 
vice, — hours wasted, as we shall see, in conversations, 
in gossip, in disputes, and, above all, in underhand in- 
triguing. The reader must have haunted the bureaus 
of the ministerial departments before he can realize 
how much their petty and belittling life resembles that 
of seminaries. Wherever men live collectively this like- 
ness is obvious ; in regiments, in law-courts, you will find 
the elements of the school on a smaller or larger scale. 
The government clerks, forced to be together for nine 
hours of the day, looked upon their office as a sort of 
class-room where they had tasks to perform, where the 
head of the bureau was no other than a schoolmaster, 
and where the gratuities bestowed took the place of 
prizes given out to protégés, — a place, moreover, where 
they teased and hated each other, and yet felt a certain 
comradeship, colder than that of a regiment, which it- 
self is less hearty than that of seminaries. As a man 
advances in life he grows more selfish ; egoism develops, 
and relaxes all the secondary bonds of affection. A 
government office is, in short, a microcosm of society, 
with its oddities and hatreds, its envy and its cupidity, 
its determination to push on, no matter who goes under, 
its frivolous gossip which gives so many wounds, and 


its perpetual spying. 
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V. 
THE MACHINE IN MOTION. 


At this moment the division of Monsieur de la Bil- 
lardiére was in a state of unusual excitement, resulting 
very naturally from the event which was about to 
happen ; for heads of divisions do not die every day, 
and there is no insurance office where the chances of 
life and death are calculated with more sagacity than in 
a government bureau. Self-interest stifles all compas- 
sion, as it does in children, but the government service 
adds hypocrisy to boot. 

The clerks of the bureau Baudoyer arrived at eight 
o'clock in the morning, whereas those of the bureau 
Rabourdin seldom appeared till nine, — a circumstance 
which did not prevent the work in the latter office from 
being more rapidly dispatched than that of the former. 
Dutocq had important reasons for coming early on this 
particular morning. The previous evening he had fur- 
tively entered the little study where Sébastien was at 
work, and had seen him copying some papers for Ra- 
bourdin; he concealed himself until he saw Sébastien 
leave the premises without taking any papers away with 
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him. Certain, therefore, of finding the rather volumi- 
nous memorandum which he had seen, together with its 
copy, in some corner of the study, he searched through 
the boxes one after another until he finally came upon 
the fatal list. He carried it in hot haste to an auto- 
graph-printing house, where he obtained two pressed 
copies of the memorandum, showing, of course, Rabour- 
din’s own writing. Anxious not to arouse suspicion, 
he had gone very early to the office and replaced both 
the memorandum and Sébastien’s copy in the box from 
which he had taken them. Sébastien, who was kept up 
till after midnight at Madame Rabourdin’s party, was, 
in spite of his desire to get to the office early, preceded 
by the spirit of hatred. Hatred lived in the rue Saint- 
Louis-Saint-Honoré, whereas love and devotion lived 
far-off in the rue du Roi-Doré in the Marais. This 
slight delay was destined to affect Rabourdin’s whole 
carecr. 

Sébastien opened his box eagerly, found the memo- 
randum and his own unfinished copy all in order, and 
locked them at once into the desk as Rabourdin had 
directed. The mornings are dark in these offices 
towards the end of December, sometimes indeed the 
lamps are lit till after ten o’clock ; consequently Sébas- 
tien did not happen to notice the pressure of the copy- 
ing-machine upon the paper. But when, about half- 
past nine o’clock, Rabourdin looked at his memorandum 
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he saw at once the effects of the copying process, and 
all the more readily because he was then considering 
whether these autographic presses could not be made to 
do the work of copying clerks. 

‘Did any one get to the office before you?” he 
asked. 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Sébastien, — ‘‘ Monsieur Dutocg.” 

“ Ah! well, he was punctual. Send Antoine to me.” 

Too noble to distress Sébastien uselessly by blaming 
him for a misfortune now beyond remedy, Rabourdin 
said no more. Antoine came. Rabourdin asked if any 
clerk had remained at the office after four o’clock the 
previous evening. The man replied that Monsieur 
Dutocq had worked there later than Monsieur de la 
Roche, who was usually the last to leave. Rabourdin 
dismissed him with a nod, and resumed the thread of 
his reflections. 

‘¢ Twice I have prevented his dismissal,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ and this is my reward.” 

This morning was to Rabourdin like the solemn hour 
‘in which great commanders decide upon a battle and 
weigh all chances. Knowing the spirit of official life 
better than any one, he well knew that it would never 
pardon, any more than a school or the galleys or the 
army pardon, what looked like espionage or tale-bearing. 
A man capable of informing against his comrades is 
disgraced, dishonored, despised ; the ministers in such 
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a case would disavow their own agents. Nothing was 
left to an official so placed but to send in his resigna- 
tion and leave Paris; his honor is permanently stained ; 
explanations are of no avail; no one will either ask for 
them or listen to them. A minister may do the same 
thing and be thought a great man, able to choose the 
right instruments; but a mere subordinate will be 
judged as a spy, no matter what may be his motives. 
While justly measuring the folly of such judgment, 
Rabourdin knew that it was all-powerful; and he knew, 
too, that he was crushed. More surprised than over- 
whelmed, he now sought for the best course to follow 
under the circumstances ; and with such thoughts in his 
mind he was necessarily aloof from the excitement 
caused in the division by the death of Monsieur de la 
Billardiére ; in fact he did not hear of it until young La - 
Briere, who was able to appreciate his sterling value, 
came to tell him. About ten o’clock, in the bureau 
Baudoyer, Bixiou was relating the last moments of the 
life of the director to Minard, Desroys, Monsieur 
Godard, whom he had called from his private office, and 
Dutocq, who had rushed in with private motives of his 
own. Colleville and Chazclle were absent. 

Brxrov (standing with his back to the stove and hold- 
ing up the sole of each boot alternately to dry at the 
open door]. This morning, at half-past seven, I went 
to inquire after our most worthy and respectable 
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director, knight of the order of Christ, e¢ ca@itera, et 
cetera. Yes, gentlemen, last night he was a being with 
twenty ¢¢ ca@teras, to-day he is nothing, not even a 
government clerk. I asked all particulars of his nurse. 
She told me that this morning at five o’clock he became 
uneasy about the royal family. He asked for the names 
of all the clerks who had called to inquire after him ; 
and then he said: ‘‘ Fill} my snuff-box, give me the 
newspaper, bring my spectacles, and change my ribbon 
of the Legion of honor, —it is very dirty.” I suppose 
you know he always wore his orders in bed. He was 
fully conscious, retained his senses and all his usual 
ideas. But, presto! ten minutes later the water rose, 
rose, rose and flooded his chest; he knew he was dying 
for he felt the cysts break. At that fatal moment he 
gave evident proof of his powerful mind and vast intel- 
lect. Ah, we never rightly appreciated him! We used 
to laugh at him and call him a booby —didn’t you, 
Monsieur Godard? 

Goparp, I? I always rated Monsieur de la Billar- 
diere’s talents higher than the rest of you. 

Brxiou. You and he could understand each other ! 

Goparp. He wasn’t a bad man; he never harmed 
any one. 

Brxrovu. To do harm you must do something, and 
he never did anything. If it wasn’t you who said he 
was a dolt, it must have been Minard. 
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Mrnarp [shrugging his shoulders]. I! 

Brxiovu. Well, then, it was you, Dutocq! [Dutocq 
made a vehement gesture of denial.] Oh! very good, 
then it was nobody. Every one in this office knew 
his intellect was herculean. Well, you were right. 
He ended, as I have said, like the great man that 
he was. 

Desroys [impatiently]. Pray what did he do that 
was so great? he had the weakness to confess himself. 

Brxiovu. Yes, monsieur, he received the holy sac- 
raments. But do you know what he did in order to 
receive them? He put on his uniform as gentleman-in- 
ordinary of the Bedchamber, with all his orders, and 
had himself powdered ; they tied his queue (that poor 
queue!) with a fresh ribbon. Now I say that none 
but a man of remarkable character would have his 
queue tied with a fresh ribbon just as he was dying. 
There are eight of us here, and I don’t believe one 
among us is capable of such an act. But that’s not all; 
he said, — for you know all celebrated men make a dy- 
ing speech ; he said, — stop now, what did he say? Ah! 
he said, ‘‘I must attire myself to meet the King of 
Heaven, — I, who have so often dressed in my best for 
audience with the kings of earth.” That’s how Mon- 
sieur de la Billardiere departed this life. He took 
upon himself to justify the saying of Pythagoras, ‘‘ No 
man is known until he dies.” 
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CoLLEVILLE [rushing in]. Gentlemen, great news ! 

Aut. We know it. 

CoLLEvILLE. I defy you to know it! I have been 
hunting for it ever since the accession of His Majesty 
to the thrones of France and of Navarre. Last night I 
succeeded ! but with what labor! Madame Colleville 
asked me what was the matter. 

Dvrocg. Do you think we have time to bother our- 
selves with your intolerable anagrams when the worthy 
Monsieur de la Billardiere has just expired? 

CoLLEVILLE. That’s Bixiou’s nonsense! I have just 
come from Monsieur de la Billardiére’s; he is still 
living, though they expect him to die soon. [Godard, 
indignant at the hoax, goes off grumbling.] Gentle- 
men! you would never guess what extraordinary 
events are revealed by the anagram of this sacra- 
mental sentence [he pulls out a paper and reads], 
Charles dix, par la grace de Dieu, roi de France et 
de Navarre. 

Goparp [re-entering]. Tell what it is at once, and 
don’t keep people waiting. 

CoLLEVILLE [triumphantly unfolding the rest of the 
paper]. Listen! 

A H. V. il cedera ; 

De &. C. 1. d. partira ; 
En nauf errera. 

Decede & Goriz. 
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Every letter is there! [He repeats it.] 4 Henri cing 
cedera (his crown of course) ; de Saint-Cloud partira ; 
en nauf (that’s an old French word for skiff, vessel, 
felucca, corvette, anything you like) errera — 

Dutocg. What a tissue of absurdities! How can 
the King cede his crown to a Henri V., who, according 
to your nonsense must be his grandson, when Mon- 
seigneur le Dauphin is living. Are you prophesying 
the Dauphin’s death? 

Brxiovu. What’s Gorix, pray? — the name of a cat? 

CoLLEvILLE [provoked]. Itis the archeological and 
lapidarial abbreviation of the name of a town, my 
good friend; I looked it out in Malte-Brun: Goritz, 
in Latin Gorixia, situated in Bohemia or Hungary, 
or it may be Austria — 

Brxiovu. Tyrol, the Basque provinces, or South 
America. Why don’t you set it all to music and play 
it on the clarionet? 

Goparp [shrugging his shoulders and departing]. 
What utter nonsense! 

CoLLEVILLE. Nonsense! nonsense indeed! It is 
@ pity you don’t take the trouble to study fatalism, the 
religion of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Goparp [irritated at Colleville’s tone]. Monsieur 
Colleville, let me tell you that Bonaparte may perhaps 
be styled Emperor by historians, but it is extremely out 
of place to refer to him as such in a government office. 
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Brxiovu [laughing]. Get an anagram out of that, my 
dear fellow. 

CoLLEVILLE [angrily]. Let me tell you that if Na- 
poleon Bonaparte had studied the letters of his name on 
the 14th of April, 1814, he might perhaps be Emperor 
still. 

Brxiov. How do you make that out? 

CoLLEVILLE [solemnly]. Napoleon Bonaparte. — No, 
appear not at Elba! 

Duroce. You'll lose your place for talking such 
nonsense. 

CoLLEVILLE. If my place is taken from me, Fran- 
gois Keller will make it hot for your minister. [Dead 
silence.] I’d have you to know, Master Dutocq, that 
all known anagrams have actually come to pass. Look 
here, — you, yourself, —don’t you marry, for there’s 
‘*coqu” in your name. 

Bixiou [interrupting]. And d, ¢, for de-testable. 

Durtocg [without seeming angry]. I don’t care, as 
long as it is only in my name. Why don’t you ana- 
grammatize, or whatever you call it, Xavier Rabour- 
din, chef du bureau ? 

CoLLEVILLE. Bless you, so I have! 

Brxiou [mending his pen]. And what did you make 
of it? 

CoLLEVILLE. It comes out as follows: D’abord réva 
bureaux, E-u,— (you catch the meaning? e eut— and 
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had) E-u fin riche ; which signifies that after first be- 
longing to the administration, he gave it up and got 
rich elsewhere. [Repeats.] Dabord réva bureaux, 
E-u fin riche. 

Dutocg. That ts queer! 

Brxiovu. Try Isidore Baudoyer. 

CoLLEVILLE [mysteriously]. I sha’n’t tell the other 
anagrams to any one but Thuillier. 

Brxiov. Ill bet you a breakfast that I can tell that 
one myself. 

CoLLeviLLE. And I’ll pay if you find it out. 

Brxiov. Then I shall breakfast at your expense ; 
but you won’t be angry, will you? Two such geniuses 
as you and I need never conflict. Jsidore Baudoyer 
anagrams into Ris d@aboyeur @ oie. 

CoLLEVILLE [petrified with amazement]. You stole 
it from me ! 

Brxiovu [with dignity]. Monsieur Colleville, do me 
the honor to believe that I am rich enough in absurdity 
not to steal my neighbor’s nonsense. 

Bavupoyer [entering with a bundle of papers in his 
hand]. Gentlemen, I request you to shout a little 
louder ; you bring this office into such high repute with 
the administration. My worthy coadjutor, Monsieur 
Clergeot, did me the honor just now to come and ask 
a question, and he heard the noise you are making 
{passes into Monsieur Godard’s room]. 





“*Geullemen, | request vou to shout a ttle louder.” 
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Brxtov [in a low voice]. The watch-dog is very tame 
this morning; there’ll be a change of weather before 
night. 

Durocg [whispering to Bixiou). I have something 
I want to say to you. 

Brxiou [fingering Dutocg’s waistcoat]. You’ve a 
pretty waistcoat, that cost you nothing; is that what 
you want to say? 

Dutoce. Nothing, indeed! I never paid so dear 
for anything in my life. That stuff cost six francs a 
yard in the best shop in the rue de la Paix,— a fine 
dead stuff, the very thing for deep mourning. 

Brxiov. You know about engravings and such things, 
my dear fellow, but you are totally ignorant of the laws 
of etiquette. Well, no man can be a universal genius! 
Silk is positively not admissible in deep mourning. 
Don’t you see I am wearing woollen? Monsieur Ra- 
bourdin, Monsieur Baudoyer, and the minister are all in 
woollen; so is the faubourg Saint-Germain. There’s 
no one here but Minard who doesn’t wear woollen; 
he’s afraid of being taken fora sheep. That’s the rea- 
son why he did n’t put on mourning for Louis XVIII. 

(During this conversation Baudoyer is sitting by the 
fire in Godard’s room, and the two are conversing in 
8 low voice.] 

Bavpoyer. Yes, the worthy man is dying. The 
two ministers are both with him. My father-in-law 
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has been notified of the event. If you want to do me 
a signal service you will take a cab and go and let 
Madame Baudoyer know what is happening ; for Mon- 
sieur Saillard can’t leave his desk, nor I my office. Put 
yourself at my wife’s orders; do whatever she wishes. 
She has, I believe, some ideas of her own, and wants 
to take certain steps simultaneously. [The two func- 
tionaries go out together. |] 

Goparp. Monsieur Bixiou, I am obliged to leave 
the office for the rest of the day. You will take my 
place. 

BavuporEer [to Bixiou, benignly]. Consult me, if 
there is any necessity. 

Brxrov. This time, La Billarditre is really dead. 

Durtocg [in Bixiou’s ear]. Come outside a minute. 
[The two go into the corridor and gaze at each other 
like birds of ill-omen. ] 

Durtocg [whispering]. Listen. Now is the time for 
us to understand each other and push our way. What 
would you say to your being made head of the bureau, 
and I under you? 

Brxiou [shrugging his shoulders]. Come, come, 
don’t talk nonsense! 

Dcrocg. If Baudoyer gets La Billardiere’s place 
Rabourdin won’t stay on where he is. Between our- 
selves, Baudoyer is so incapable that if da Bruel and 
you don’t help him he will certainly be dismissed in a 
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couple of months. If I know arithmetic that will give 
three empty places for us three to fill — 

Brxiovu. Three places right under our noses, which 
‘will certainly be given to some bloated favorite, some 
spy, some pious fraud, — to Colleville perhaps, whose 
wife has ended where all pretty women end—in 
piety. 

Duroce. No, to you, my dear fellow, if you will 
only, for once in your life, use your wits logically. [He 
stopped as if to study the effect of his adverb in Bixiou’s 
face.}| Come, let us play fair. 

Brxiov [stolidly]. Let me see your game. 

Dutocg. I don’t wish to be anything more than 
under-head-clerk. I know myself perfectly well, and I 
know I have n’t the ability, like you, to be head of a 
bureau. Du Bruel can be director, and you the head 
of this bureau; he will leave you his place as soon as 
he has made his pile; and as for me, I shall swim with 
the tide comfortably, under your protection, till I can 
retire on a pension. 

Brxiov. Sly dog! but how do you expect to carry 
out a plan which means forcing the minister’s hand and 
ejecting a man of talent. Between ourselves, Rabourdin 
is the only man capable of taking charge of the division, 
and I might say of the ministry. Do you know that 
they talk of putting in over his head that solid lump of 
foolishness, that cube of idiocy, Baudoyer? 
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Duroc [consequentially]. My dear fellow, I am in 
a position to rouse the whole division against Rabour- 
din. You know how devoted Fleury isto him? Well, 
I can make Fleury despise him. 

Brxiov. Despised by Fleury ! 

Dutocg. Not a soul will stand by Rabourdin ; 
the clerks will go in a body and complain of him to the 
minister, — not only in our division, but in all the 
divisions — 

Brxiov. Forward, march! infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
and marines of the guard! You rave, my good fellow! 
And I, what part am I to take in the business? 

Doutocg. You are to make a cutting caricature, — 
sharp enough to kill a man. 

Brxiou. How much will you pay for it? 

Dctocg. <A hundred francs. 

Brxiov [to himself]. Then there is something in it. 

Dutocg [continuing]. You must represent Rabour- 
din dressed as a butcher (make it a good likeness), find 
analogies between a kitchen and a bureau, put a skewer 
in his hand, draw portraits of the principal clerks and 
stick their heads on fowls, put them in a monstrous 
coop labelled ‘‘ Civil service executions ;” make him 
cutting the throat of one, and supposed to take the 
others in turn. You can have geese and ducks with 
heads like ours, — you understand! Baudoyer, for in- 
stance, he’ll make an excellent turkey-buzzard. 
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Bixiou. Ris Waboyeur Woie! [He has watched 
Dutocq carefully for some time.] Did you think of that 
yourself? 

Dutocg. Yes, I myself. 

Brxiov [to himself]. Do evil feelings bring men to 
the same result as talents? [Aloud] Well, I’ll do it 
[Dutocq makes a motion of delight]— when [full 
stop ] — I know where I am and what I canrely on. If 
you don’t succeed I shall lose my place, and I must 
make a living. You are a curious kind of innocent 
still, my dear colleague. 

Durocge. Well, you needn’t make the lithograph 
till success is proved. 

Brxiovu. Why don’t you come out and tell me the 
whole truth ? 

Dutocg. I must first see how the land lays in the 
bureau ; we will talk about it later [goes off]. 

Brxtou [alone in the corridor]. That fish, for he’s 
more a fish than a bird, that Dutocq has a good idea 
in his head —I’m sure I don’t know where he stole 
it. If Baudoyer should succeed La Billardiere it 
would be fun, more than fun — profit! [Returns to the 
office.] Gentlemen, I announce glorious changes ; papa 
La Billardiére is dead, really dead, — no nonsense, word 
of honor! Godard is off on business for our excellent 
chief Baudoyer, successor presumptive to the deceased. 


[Minard, Desroys, and Colleville raise their heads in 
11 . 
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amazement ; they all lay down their pens, and Colleville 
blows his nose.] Every one of us is to be promoted! 
Colleville will be under-head-clerk at the very least. 
Minard may have my place as chief clerk — why not? 
he is quite as dull as Iam. Hey, Minard, if you should 
get twenty-five hundred francs a-year your little wife 
would be uncommonly pleased, and you could buy 
yourself a pair of boots now and then. 

CoLLEVILLE. But you don’t get twenty-five hundred 
francs. 

Bixiovu. Monsieur Dutocq gets that in Rabourdin’s 
office; why should n’t I get it this year? Monsicur 
Baudoyer gets it. 

CoLLEVILLE. Only through the influence of Monsicur 
Saillard. No other chief clerk gets that in any of the 
divisions. 

Pacturer. Bah! Hasn’t Monsieur Cochin three 
thousand? He succeeded Monsieur Vavasseur, who 
served ten years under the Empire at four thousand. 
His salary was dropped to three when the King first 
returned; then to two thousand five hundred before 
Vavasseur died. But Monsieur Cochin, who succeeded 
him, had influence enough to get the salary put back 
to three thousand. 

CoLLEVILLE. Monsieur Cochin signs E. A. L. Cochin 
(he is named Emile-Adolphe-Lucian) , which, when ana- 
grammed, gives Cochineal. Now observe, he’s a part- 
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ner in a druggist’s business in the rue des Lombards, 
the Maison Matifat, which made its fortune by that 
identical colonial product. 

Bavuporer [entering]. Monsieur Chazelle, I see, is 
not here; you will be good enough to say I asked for 
him, gentlemen. 

Brxrou [who had hastily stuck a hat on Chazelle’s 
chair when he heard Baudoyer’s step]. Excuse me, 
Monsieur, but Chazelle has gone to the Rabourdins’ 
to make an inquiry. 

CHAZELLE [entering with his hat on his head, and not 
seeing Baudoyer |. La Billardiére is done for, gentlemen ! 
Rabourdin is head of the division and Master of petitions ; 
he has n’t stolen Ais promotion, that’s very certain. 

Bacporer [to Chazelle]. You found that appoint- 
ment in your second hat, I presume [points to the hat 
on the chair]. This is the third time within a month 
that you have come after nine o'clock. If you con- 
tinue the practice you will get on— elsewhere. [To 
Bixiou, who is reading the newspaper.] My dear 
Monsieur Bixiou, do pray leave the newspapers to 
these gentlemen who are going to breakfast, and come 
into my office for your orders for the day. I don’t 
know what Monsieur Rabourdin wants with Gabriel ; 
he keeps him to do his private errands, I believe. 
I’ve rung three times and can’t get him. ([Baudoyer 
and Bixiou retire into the private office.] 
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CuazELLE. Damned unlucky! 

Pavutmier [delighted to annoy Chazelle}]. Why 
did n’t you look about when you came into the room? 
You might have seen the elephant, and the hat too; 
they are big enough to be visible. 

CiazEL_e [dismally]. Disgusting business! I don’t 
see why we should be treated like slaves because the 
government gives us four francs and sixty-five centimes 
a day. 

Frievury [entering]. Down with Baudoyer! hurrah 
for Rabourdin ! — that’s the cry in the division. 

CHAZELLE [getting more and more angry]. Bau- 
doyer can turn me off if he likes, I sha’n’t care. In 
Paris there are a thousand ways of earning five francs 
a day; why, I could earn that at the Palais de Justice, 
copying briefs for the lawyers. 

PauLMIER (still prodding him]. It is very casy to 
say that; but a government place is a government 
place, and that plucky Colleville, who works like a 
galley-slave outside of this office, and who could earn, 
if he lost his appointment, much more than his salary, 
prefers to keep his place. Who the devil is fool enough 
to give up his expectations ? 

CHAZELLE [continuing his philippic]. You may not 
be, but lam! We have no chances at all. Time was 
when nothing was more encouraging than a civil-ser- 
vice career. So many men were in the army that 
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there were not enough for the government work; the 
maimed and the halt and the sick ones, like Paulmier, 
and the near-sighted ones, all had their chance of a 
rapid promotion. But now, ever since the Chamber 
invented what they call special training, and the rules 
and regulations for civil-service examiners, we are 
worse off than common soldiers. The poorest places 
are at the mercy of a thousand mischances because 
we are now ruled by a thousand sovereigns. 

Brxiou [returning]. Are you crazy, Chazelle? 
Where do you find a thousand sovereigns ?— not in 
your pocket, are they? 

CHazELLE. Count them up. There are four hundred 
over there at the end of the pont de la Concorde (so 
called because it leads to the scene of perpetual dis- 
cord between the Right and Left of the Chamber) ; 
three hundred more at the end of the rue de Tournon. 
The court, which ought to count for the other three 
hundred, has seven hundred parts less power to get 
a& man appointed to a place under government than 
the Emperor Napoleon had. 

Fiecry. All of which signifies that in a country 
where there are three powers you may bet a thousand to 
one that a government clerk who has no influence but 
his own merits to advance him will remain in obscurity. 

Brxiou [looking alternately at Chazelle and Fleury |. 
My sons, you have yet to learn that in these days 
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the worst state of life is the state of belonging to the 
State. 

FLEevury. Because it has a constitutional government. 

CoLLEVILLE. Gentlemen, gentlemen! no politics! 

Brxiov. Fleury is right. Serving the State in 
these days is no longer serving a prince who knew 
how to punish and reward. The State now is every- 
body. Everybody of course cares for nobody. Serve 
everybody and you serve nobody. Nobody is inter- 
ested in nobody; the government clerk lives between 
the two negations. The world has neither pity nor 
respect, neither heart nor head; everybody forgets to- 
morrow the service of yesterday. Now each one of you 
may be, like Monsicur Baudoyer, an administrative 
genius, a Chateaubriand of reports, a Bossuet of circu- 
lars, the Canalis of memorials, the gifted son of diplo- 
matic despatches; but I tell you there is a fatal law 
which interferes with all administrative genius, —I mean 
the law of promotion by average. This average is 
based on the statistics of promotion and the statistics 
of mortality combined. It is very certain that on enter- 
ing whichever section of the Civil Service you please at 
the age of cighteen, you can’t get eighteen hundred 
francs a year till you reach the age of thirty. Now 
there ’s no free and independent career in which, in the 
course of twelve years, a young man who has gone 
through the grammar-school, been vaccinated, is exempt 
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from military service, and possesses all his facnl- 
ties (I don’t mean transcendent ones) can’t amass a 
capital of forty-five thousand francs in centimes, which 
represents a permanent income equal to our salaries, 
which are, after all, precarious. In twelve years a 
grocer can earn enough to give him ten thousand francs 
a year; a painter can daub a mile of canvass and be 
decorated with the Legion of honor, or pose as a neg- 
lected genius. A literary man becomes professor of 
something or other, or a journalist at a hundred 
francs for a thousand lines; he writes /feuilletons, or 
he gets into Sainte-Pélagie for a brilliant article that 
offends the Jesuits, — which of course is an immense 
benefit to him and makes him a politician at once. 
Even a lazy man, who does nothing but make debts, 
has time to marry a widow who pays them; a priest 
finds time to become a bishop tn partibus. A sober, 
intelligent young fellow, who begins with a small capi- 
tal as a money-changer, soon buys a share in a broker’s 
business ; and, to go even lower, a petty clerk becomes 
a notary, a rag-picker lays by two or three thousand 
francs a year, and the poorest workmen often become 
manufacturers ; whereas, in the rotatory movement of 
this present civilization, which mistakes perpetual 
division and redivision for progress, an unhappy civil- 
service clerk, like Chazelle for instance, is forced to 
dine for twenty-two sous a meal, struggles with his 
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tailor and bootmaker, gets into debt, and is an abso- 
lute nothing; worse than that, he becomes an idiot! 
Come, gentlemen, now’s the time to make a stand! 
Let us all give in our resignations! Fleury, Chazelle, 
fiing yourselves into other employments and become 
the great men you really are. 

CHAZELLE [calmed down by Bixiou’s allocution]. 
No, I thank you [general laughter ]. 

Brxiov. You are wrong; in your situation I should 
try to get ahead of the general secretary. 

CHAZELLE [uneasily]. What has he to do with me? 

Brxiovu. You’ll find out; do you suppose Baudoyer 
will overlook what happened just now? 

Fiecry. Another piece of Baudoyer’s spite! You’ve 
a queer fellow to deal with in there. Now, Monsieur 
Rabourdin, — there’s a man for you! He put work on 
my table to-day that you couldn't get through with in 
this office in three days; well, he expects to have it 
done by four o’clock to-day. But he is not always at 
my heels to hinder me from talking to my friends. 

Bavuporer [appearing at the door]. Gentlemen, you 
will admit that if you have the legal right to find fault 
with the chamber and the administration you must at 
least do so elsewhere than in this office. [To Fleury. ] 
What are you doing here, monsieur? 

F evry [insolently]. I came to tell these gentlemen 
that there was to be a general turn-out. Du Bruel is 
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sent for to the ministry, and Datocq also. Everybody 
is asking who will be appointed. 

Bavporer [retiring]. It is not your affair, sir; go 
back to your own office, and do not disturb mine. 

Fievury fin the doorway]. It would be a shameful 
injustice if Rabourdin lost the place; I swear I’d leave 
the service. Did you find that anagram, papa Colle- 
ville ? 

COLLEVILLE. Yes, here it is. 

Fieury [leaning over Colleville’s desk]. Capital! 
famous! This is just what will happen if the adminis- 
tration continues to play the hypocrite. [He makes a 
sign to the clerks that Baudoyer is listening.] If the 
government would frankly state its intentions without 
concealments of any kind, the liberals would know 
what they had to deal with. An administration which 
sets its best friends against itself, such men as those 
of the ** Débats,” Chateaubriand, and Royer-Collard, is 
only to be pitied ! 

CoLLEVILLE [after consulting his colleagues]. Come, 
Fleury, you’re a good fellow, but don’t talk politics 
here ; you don’t know what harm you may do us. 

F evry [dryly]. Well, adieu, gentlemen; I have my 
work to do by four o’clock. 

While this idle talk had been going on, des Lu- 
peaulx was closeted in his office with du Bruel, where, 
a little later, Dutocq joined them. Des Lupeaulx had 
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heard from his valet of La Billardiere’s death, and 
wishing to please the two ministers, he wanted an 
obituary article to appear in the evening papers. 

“Good morning, my dear du Bruel,” said the semi- 
minister to the head-clerk as he entered, and not inviting 
him to sit down. ‘‘ You have heard the news? La 
Billarditre is dead. The ministers were both present 
when he received the last sacraments. The worthy man 
strongly recommended Rabourdin, saying he should die 
with less regret if he could know that his successor 
were the man who had so constantly done his work. 
Death is a torture which makes a man confess every- 
thing. The minister agreed the more readily because 
his intention and that of the Council was to reward 
Monsieur Rabourdin’s numerous services. In fact, 
the Council of State needs his experience. They say 
that young La Billarditre is to leave the division of his 
late father and go to the Commission of Seals; that’s 
just the same as if the King had made him a present 
of a hundred thousand francs, — the place can always 
be sold. But I know the news will delight your division, 
which will thus get rid of him. Du Bruel, we must get 
ten or a dozen lines about the worthy late director into 
the papers; his Excellency will glance them over, — he 
reads the papers. Do you know the particulars of old 
La Billardiere’s life?” 

Du Bruel made a sign in the negative. 
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‘© No?” continued des Lupeaulx. ‘‘ Well then; he 
was mixed up in the affairs of La Vendée, and he was 
one of the confidants of the late King. Like Monsieur 
le Comte de Fontaine he always refused to hold com- 
munication with the First Consul. He was a bit of a 
chouan; born in Brittany of a parliamentary family, and 
ennobled by Louis XVIII. How old was he? never 
mind about that; just say his loyalty was untarnished, 
his religion enlightened, — the poor old fellow hated 
churches and never set foot in one, but you had better 
make him out a ‘ pious vassal.’ Bring in, gracefully, 
that he sang the song of Simeon at the accession of 
Charles X. The Comte d’Artois thought very highly 
of La Billardiere, for he co-operated in the unfortunate 
affair of Quiberon and took the whole responsibility on 
himself. You know about that, don’t ypu? La Billar- 
diere defended the King in a printed pamphlet in reply 
to an impudent history of the Revolution written by a 
journalist ; you can allude to his loyalty and devotion. 
But be very careful what you say; weigh your words, so 
that the other newspapers can’t laugh at us; and bring 
me the article when you’ve written it. Were you at 
Rabourdin’s yesterday ?” 

‘¢' Yes, monseigneur,” said du Bruel, ‘* Ah! beg 
pardon.” 

‘¢No harm done,” answered des Lupeaulx, laughing. 

‘¢ Madame Rabourdin looked delightfully handsome,” 
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added du Bruel. ‘‘ There are not two women like her in 
Paris. Some are as clever as she, but there’s not one 
so gracefully witty. Many women may be even hand- 
somer, but it would be hard to find one with such variety 
of beauty. Madame Rabourdin is far superior to Ma- 
dame Colleville,” said the vaudevillist, remembering des 
Lupeaulx’s former affair. ‘‘ Flavie owes what she is to 
the men about her, whereas Madame Rabourdin is all 
things in herself. It is wonderful too what she knows; 
you can’t tell secrets in Latin before her. IfI had such 
a wife, I know I should succeed in everything.” 

‘*’You have more mind than an author ought to have,” 
returned des Lupeaulx, with a conceited air. Then he 
turned round and perceived Dutocg. ‘Ah, good- 
morning, Dutocq,” he said. ‘‘I sent for you to lend 
me your Charlet—if you have the whole complete. 
Madame la comtesse knows nothing of Charlet.” 

Du Bruel retired. 

‘S Why do you come in without being summoned? ” 
said des Lupeaulx, harshly, when he and Dutocq were 
left alone. “Is the State in danger that you must come 
here at ten o’clock in the morning, just as I am going to 
breakfast with his Excellency ?” 

“Perhaps it is, monsieur,” said Dutocq, dryly. ‘If 
I had had the honor to see you earlier, you would prob- 
ably not have been so willing to support Monsieur 
Rabourdin, after reading his opinion of you.” 
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Dutocq opened his coat, took a paper from the left- 
hand breast-pocket and laid it on des Lupeaulx’s desk, 
pointing to a marked passage. Then he went to the 
door and slipped the bolt, fearing interruption. While 
he was thus employed, the secretary-general read the 
opening sentence of the article, which was as follows: 


“MoNSIEUR Des LUPEAULX. A government degrades 
itself by openly employing such a man, whose real vocation 
is for police diplomacy. He is fitted to deal with the politi- 
cal filibusters of other cabinets, and it would be a pity there- 
fore to employ him on our internal detective police. He is 
above a common spy, for he is able to understand a plan; 
he could skilfully carry through a dark piece of work and 
cover his retreat safely.’’ 


Des Lupeaulx was succinctly analyzed in five or six 
such paragraphs, — the essence, in fact, of the biograph- 
ical portrait which we gave at the beginning of this 
history. As he read the first words the secretary felt 
that a man stronger than himself sat in judgment on 
him; and he at once resolved to examine the memo- 
randum, which evidently reached far and high, with- 
out allowing Dutocq to know his secret thoughts. He 
therefore showed a calm, grave face when the spy re- 
turned to him. Des Lupeaulx, like lawyers, magis- 
trates, diplomatists, and all whose work obliges them 
to pry into the human heart, was past being surprised 
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at anything. Hardened in treachery and in all the 
tricks and wiles of hatred, he could take a stab in 
the back and not let his face tell of it. 

‘¢ How did you get hold of this paper?” 

Dutocq related his good luck; des Lupeaulx’s face 
as he listened expressed no approbation; and the spy 
ended in terror an account which began triumphantly. 

‘¢ Dutocqg, you have put your finger between the bark 
and the tree,” said the secretary, coldly. ‘If you 
don’t want to make powerful enemies I advise you to 
keep this paper a profound secret; it is a work of the 
utmost importance and already well known to me.” 

So saying, des Lupeaulx dismissed Dutocq by one of 
those glances that are more expressive than words. 

‘© Ha! that scoundrel of a Rabourdin has put his fin- 
ger in this!” thought Dutocq, alarmed on finding him- 
self anticipated ; ‘* he has reached the ear of the admin- 
istration, while I am left out in the cold. I shouldn't 
have thought it!” 

To all his other motives of aversion to Rabourdin 
he now added the jealousy of one man to another man 
of the same calling, — a most powerful ingredient in 
hatred. 

When des Lupeaulx was left alone, he dropped into 
a strange meditation. What power was it of which 
Rabourdin was the instrument? Should he, des Lu- 
peaulx, use this singular document to destroy him, or 
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should he keep it as a weapon to succeed with the wife? 
The mystery that lay behind this paper was all dark- 
ness to des Lupeaulx, who read with something akin 
to terror page after page, in which the men of his 
acquaintance were judged with unerring wisdom. He 
admired Rabourdin, though stabbed to his vitals by 
what he said of him. The breakfast-hour suddenly cut 
short his meditation. 

‘¢ His Excellency is waiting for you to come down,” 
announced the minister’s footman. 

The minister always breakfasted with his wife and 
children and des Lupeaulx, without the presence of- 
servants. The morning meal affords the only moment of 
privacy which public men can snatch from the current 
of overwhelming business. Yet in spite of the pre- 
cautions they take to keep this hour for private inti- 
macies and affections, a good many great and little 
people manage to infringe upon it. Business itself 
will, as at this moment, thrust itself in the way of 
their scanty comfort. 

‘*T thought Rabourdin was a man above all ordi- 
nary petty maneuvres,” began the minister; ‘‘ and 
yet here, not ten minutes after La Billardiére’s death, 
he sends me this note by La Briere, — it is like a 
stage missive. Look,” said his Excellency, giving des 
Lupeaulx a paper which he was twirling in his fingers. 

Too noble in mind to think for a moment of the 
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shameful meaning La Billardiére’s death might lend 
to his letter, Rabourdin had not withdrawn it from 
La Briere’s hands after the news reached him. Des 
Lupeaulx read as follows: — 


‘‘ MonSEIGNEUR, — If twenty-three years of irreproachable 
services may claim a favor, I entreat your Excellency to 
grant me an audience this very day. My honor is involved 
in the matter of which I desire to speak.”’ 


‘¢Poor man!” said des Lupeaulx, in a tone of com- 
passion which confirmed the minister in his error. 
‘*We are alone; I advise you to see him now. You 
have a meeting of the Council when the Chamber 
rises ; moreover, your Excellency has to reply to-day 
to the opposition; this is really the only hour when 
you can receive him.” 

Des Lupeaulx rose, called the servant, said a few 
words, and returned to his seat. ‘‘I have told them 
to bring him in at dessert,” he said. 

Like all other ministers under the Restoration, this 
particular minister was a man without youth. The 
charter granted by Louis XVIII. had the defect of 
tying the hands of the kings by compelling them to 
deliver the destinies of the nation into the control 
of the middle-aged men of the Chamber and the sep- 
tuagenarians of the peerage; it robbed them of the 
right to lay hands on a man of statesmanlike talent 
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wherever they could find him, no matter how young 
he was or how poverty-stricken his condition might 
be. Napoleon alone was able to employ young men 
as he chose, without being restrained by any con- 
sideration. After the overthrow of that mighty will, 
vigor deserted power. Now the period when effemi- 
nacy succeeds to vigor presents a contrast that is 
far more dangerous in France than in other countries. 
As a general thing, ministers who were old before 
they entered office have proved second or third rate, 
while those who were taken young have been an 
honor to European monarchies and to the republics 
whose affairs they have directed. The world still 
rings with the struggle between Pitt and Napoleon, 
two men who conducted the politics of their respec- 
tive countries at an age when Henri de Navarre, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, Louvois, the Prince of 
Orange, the Guises, Machiavelli, in short, all the best 
known of our great men, coming from the ranks or 
born to a throne, began to rule the State. The Con- 
vention — that model of energy — was made up in a 
great measure of young heads; no sovereign can ever 
forget that it was able to put fourteen armies into the 
field against Europe. Its policy, fatal in the eyes of 
those who cling to what is called absolute power, was 
nevertheless dictated by strictly monarchical principles, 
and it behaved itself like any of the great kings. 


12 
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After ten or a dozen years of parliamentary strug- 
gle, having studied the science of politics until he was 
worn down by it, this particular minister had come to 
be enthroned by his party, who considered him in the 
light of their business man. Happily for him he was 
now nearer sixty than fifty years of age; had he re- 
tained even a vestige of juvenile vigor he would quickly 
have quenched it. But, accustomed to back and fill, 
retreat and return to the charge, he was able to endure 
being struck at, turn and turn about, by his own party, 
by the opposition, by the court, by the clergy, because 
to all such attacks he opposed the inert force of a 
substance which was equally soft and consistent; thus 
he reaped the benefits of what was really his misfor- 
tune. Harassed by a thousand questions of govern- 
ment, his mind, like that of an old lawyer who has 
tricd every species of case, no longer possessed the 
spring which solitary minds are able to retain, nor 
that power of prompt decision which distinguishes 
men who are early accustomed to action, and young 
soldicrs. How could it be otherwise? He had prac- 
tised sophistries and quibbled instead of judging; he 
had criticised effects and done nothing for causes; his 
head was full of plans such as a political party lays 
upon the shoulders of a leader, — matters of private 
interest brouglit to an orator supposed to have a future, 
a jumble of schemes and impracticable requests. Far 
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from coming fresh to his work, he was wearied out 
with marching and counter-marching, and when he 
finally reached the much desired height of his present 
position, he found himself in a thicket of thorny bushes 
with a thousand conflicting wills to conciliate. If the 
statesmen of the Restoration had been allowed to follow 
out their own ideas, their capacity would doubtless 
have been less criticised; but though their wills were 
often forced, their age saved them from attempting 
the resistance which youth opposes to intrigues, both 
high and low, — intrigues which vanquished Richelieu, 
and to which, in a lower sphere, Rabourdin was to 
succumb. 

After the rough and tumble of their first struggles in 
political life these men, less old than aged, have to 
endure the additional wear and tear of a ministry. 
Thus it is that their eyes begin to weaken just as they 
need to have the clear-sightedness of eagles ; their mind 
is weary when its youth and fire need to be redoubled. 
The minister in whom Rabourdin sought to confide was 
in the habit of listening to men of undoubted superiority 
as they explained ingenious theories of government, 
applicable or inapplicable to the affairs of France. 
Such men, by whom the difficulties of national policy 
were never apprehended, were in the habit of attacking 
this minister personally whenever a parliamentary battle 
or a contest with the secret follies of the court took 
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place, — on the eve of a struggle with the popular mind, 
or on the morrow of a diplomatic discussion which divi- 
ded the Council into three separate parties. Caught 
in such a predicament, a statesman naturally keeps a 
yawn ready for the first sentence designed to show him 
how the public service could be better managed. At 
such periods not a dinner took place among bold 
schemers or financial and political lobbyists where the 
opinions of the Bourse and the Bank, the secrets of 
diplomacy, and the policy necessitated by the state of 
affairs in Europe were not canvassed and discussed. 
The minister had his own private councillors in des 
Lupeaulx and his secretary, who collected and pondered 
all opinions and discussions for the purpose of analyzing 
and controlling the various interests proclaimed and 
supported by so many clever men. In fact, his misfor- 
tune was that of most other ministers who have passed 
the prime of life ; he trimmed and shuffled under all his 
difficulties, — with journalism, which at this period it 
was thought advisable to repress in an underhand way 
rather than fight openly ; with financial as well as labor 
questions ; with the clergy as with that other question 
of the public lands ; with liberalism as with the Cham- 
ber. After manceuvring his way to power in the course 
of seven years, the minister believed that he could 
manage all questions of administration in the same way. 
It is so natural to think we can maintain a position by 
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the same methods which served us to reach it that no one 
ventured to blame a system invented by mediocrity to 
please minds of its own calibre. The Restoration, like 
the Polish revolution, proved to nations as to princes 
the true value of a Man, and what will happen if that 
necessary man is wanting. The last and the greatest 
weakness of the public men of the Restoration was their 
honesty, in a struggle in which their adversaries em- 
ployed the resources of political dishonesty, lies, and 
calumnies, and let loose upon them, by all subversive 
means, the clamor of the unintelligent masses, able only 
to understand revolt. 

Rabourdin told himself these things. But he had 
made up his mind to win or lose, like a man weary of 
gambling who allows himself a last stake ; ill-luck had 
given him ag adversary in the game a sharper like des 
Lupeaulx. With all his sagacity, Rabourdin was better 
versed in matters of administration than in parliamen- 
tary optics, and he was far indeed from imagining how 
his confidence would be received ; he little thought that 
the great work that filled his mind would seem to the 
minister nothing more than a theory, and that a man 
who held the position of a statesman would confound 
his reform with the schemes of political and self-inter- 
ested talkers. 

As the minister rose from table, thinking of Frangois 
Keller, his wife detained him with the offer of a bunch 
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of grapes, and at that moment Rabourdin was an- 
nounced. Des Lupeaulx had counted on the minister’s 
preoccupation and his desire to get away; secing him 
for the moment occupied with his wife, the general-sec- 
retary went forward to meet Rabourdin ; whom he petri- 
fied with his first words, said in a low tone of voice: — 

‘¢ His Excellency and I know what the subject is that 
occupies your mind ; you have nothing to fear;” then, 
raising his voice, he added, ‘‘ neither from Dutocq nor 
from any one else.” 

‘¢ Dun’t feel uneasy, Rabourdin,” said his Excellency, 
kindly, but making a movement to get away. 

Rabourdin came forward respectfully, and the min- 
ister could not evade him. 

‘¢ Will your Excellency permit me to see you for a 
moment in private?” he said, with a mysterious glance. 

The minister looked at the clock and went towards 
the window, whither the poor man followed him. 

‘* When may I have the honor of submitting the 
matter of which I spoke to your Excellency? I desire 
to fully explain the plan of administration to which the 
paper that was taken belongs —” 

‘¢ Plan of administration!” exclaimed the minister, 
frowning, and hurriedly interrupting him. ‘‘If you 
have anything of that kind to communicate you must 
wait for the regular day when we do business together. 
I ought to be at the Council now; and I have an answer 
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to make to the Chamber on that point which the oppo- 
sition raised before the session ended yesterday. Your 
day is Wednesday next; I could not work yesterday, 
for I had other things to attend to; political matters 
are apt to interfere with purely administrative ones.” 

‘¢T place my honor with all confidence in your Ex- 
cellency’s hands,” said Rabourdin gravely, ‘‘and I 
entreat you to remember that you have not allowed me 
time to give you an immediate explanation of the stolen 
paper — ”’ 

‘¢ Don’t be uneasy,” said des Lupeaulx, interposing 
between the minister and Rabourdin, whom he thus in- 
terrupted ; ‘in another week you will probably be ap- 
pointed —” 

The minister smiled as he thought of des Lupeaulx’s 
enthusiasm for Madame Rabourdin, and he glanced 
knowingly at his wife. Rabourdin saw the look, and 
tried to imagine its meaning ; his attention was diverted 
for a moment, and his Excellency took advantage of the 
fact to make his escape. 

‘6 We will talk of all this, you and I,” said des Lu- 
peaulx, with whom Rabourdin, much to his surprise, 
now found himself alone. ‘‘ Don’t be angry with Du- 
tocq; I’ll answer for his discretion.” 

‘¢ Madame Rabourdin is charming,” said the minis- 
ter’s wife, wishing to say the civil thing to the head of 
a bureau. 


> 
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The children all gazed at Rabourdin with curiosity. 
The poor man had come there expecting some serious, 
even solemn, result, and he was like a great fish caught 
in the threads of a flimsy net ; he struggled with himself. 

‘¢ Madame la comtesse is very good,” he said. 

‘¢ Shall I not have the pleasure of seeing Madame 
here some Wednesday?” said the countess. ‘‘ Pray 
bring her; it will give me pleasure.” 

‘* Madame Rabourdin herself receives on Wednes- 
days,” interrupted des Lupeaulx, who knew the empty 
civility of an invitation to the official Wednesdays ; 
‘* but since you are so kind as to wish for her, you will 
soon give one of your private parties, and —” 

The countess rose with some irritation. 

*¢' You are the master of my ceremonies,” she said to 
des Lupeaulx, —~ ambiguous words, by which she ex- 
pressed the annoyance she felt with the secretary for 
presuming to interfere with her private parties, to which 
she admitted only a select few. She left the room with- 
out bowing to Rabourdin, who remained alone with des 
Lupeaulx ; the latter was twisting in his fingers the con- 
fidential letter to the minister which Rabourdin had in- 
trusted to La Bri¢re. Rabourdin recognized it. 

‘*'You have never really known me,” said des Lu- 
peaulx. ‘‘ Friday evening we will come to a full un- 
derstanding. Just now I must go and receive callers ; 
his Excellency saddles me with that burden when he has 
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other matters to attend to. But I repeat, Rabourdin, 
don't worry yourself; you have nothing to fear.” 

Rabourdin walked slowly through the corridors, 
amazed and confounded by this singular turn of events. 
He had expected Dutocq to denounce him, and found he 
had not been mistaken ; des Lupeaulx certainly had seen 
the document which judged him so severely, and yet 
des Lupeaulx was fawning on his judge! It -was all 
incomprehensible. Men of upright minds are often at 
a loss to understand complicated intrigues, and Rabour- 
din was lost in a maze of conjecture without being able 
to discover the object of the game which the secretary 
was playing. 

‘¢ Hither he has not read the part about himself, or 
he loves my wife.” 

Such were the two thoughts to which his mind arrived 
as he crossed the courtyard; for the glance he had in- 
tercepted the night before between des Lupeaulx and 
Célestine came back to memory like a flash of lightning. 
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VI. 
THE WORMS AT WORK, 


RaABOURDIN’s bureau was during his absence a prey 
to the keenest excitement; for the relation between the 
head officials and the clerks in a government office is 
so regulated that, when a minister’s messenger sum- 
mons the head of a burean to his Excellency’s presence 
(above all at the latter’s breakfast hour), there is no 
end to the comments that are made. The fact that the 
present unusual summons followed so closcly on the 
death of Monsieur de la Billardire seemed to give 
special importance to the circumstance, which was made 
known to Monsieur Saillard, who came at once to confer 
with Baudoyer. Bixiou, who happened at the moment to 
be at work with the latter, left him to converse with his 
father-in-law and betook himself to the bureau Rabour- 
din, where the usual routine was of course interrupted. 

Brxiou [entering]. I thought I should find you at a 
white heat! Don’t you know what’s going on down 
below? The virtuous woman is done for! yes, done 
for, crushed! Terrible scene at the ministry ! 

Durocg [looking fixedly at him]. Are you telling 
the truth? 
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Bixiovu. Pray who would regret it? Not you, cer- 
tainly, for you will be made under-head-clerk and du 
Bruel head of the bureau. Monsieur Baudoyer gets 
the division. 

Fievury. I’ll bet a hundred francs that Baudoyer 
will never be head of the division. 

Vimeux. I’ll join in the bet; will you, Monsieur 
Poiret? 

Porret. I retire in January. 

Brxiov. Is it possible? are we to lose the sight of 
those shoe-ties? What will the ministry be without 
you? Will nobody take up the bet on my side? 

Dutocg. I can’t, for I know the facts. Monsieur 
Rabourdin is appointed. Monsieur de la Billardiere 
requested it of the two ministers on his death-bed, 
blaming himself for having taken the emoluments of an 
office of which Rabourdin did all the work ; he felt remorse 
of conscience, and the ministers, to quiet him, promised 
to appoint Rabourdin unless higher powers intervened. 

Bixiov. Gentlemen, are you all against me? seven 
to one, — for I know which side you ’ll take, Monsieur 
Phellion. Well, I’ll bet a dinner costing five hundred 
francs at the Rocher de Cancale that Rabourdin does 
not get La Billardiére’s place. That will cost you only 
a hundred francs each, and I’m risking five hundred, — 
five to one against me! Do you take it up? ([Shout- 
ing into the next room.] Du Bruel, what say you? 
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PHELLION [laying down his pen]. Monsieur, may 
I ask on what you base that contingent proposal? — 
for contingent it is. But stay, I am wrong to call it a 
proposal; I should say contract. A wager constitutes 
a contract. 

FLevury. No, no; you can only apply the word “ con- 
tract” to agreements that are recognized in the Code. 
Now the Code allows of no action for the recovery of 
a bet. . 

Durocg. Proscribe a thing and you recognize it. 

Brxiou. Good! my little man. 

Porret. Dear me! 

Fievry. True! when one refuses to pay one’s debts 
that ’s recognizing them. 

THUILLIER. You would make famous lawyers. 

PorreT. I am as curious as Monsieur Phellion to 
know what grounds Monsieur Bixiou has for — 

Brxiovu [shouting across the office}. Du Bruel! Will 
you bet? 

Du Brovet. [appearing at the door]. Heavens and 
earth, gentlemen, I’m very busy; I have something 
very difficult to do; I’ve got to write an obituary 
notice of Monsieur de la Billarditre. JI do beg you to 
be quiet; you can laugh and bet afterwards. 

Brxiov. That’s true, du Bruel; the praise of an 
honest man is a very difficult thing to write. I’d rather 
any day draw a caricature of him. 
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Du Bruet. Do come and help me, Bixiou. 

Brxtov [following him]. I’m willing; though I can 
do such things much better when eating. 

Du Brace. Well, we will go and dine together after- 
wards. But listen, this is what I have written [reads]: 
“«The Church and the Monarchy are daily losing many 
of those who fought for them in Revolutionary times.” 

Bixrov. Bad, very bad; why don’t you say, ‘‘ Death 
¢arries on its ravages among the few surviving defend- 
ers of the monarchy and the old and faithful servants 
of the King, whose heart bleeds under these reiterated 
blows? [Du Bruel writes rapidly.] Monsicur le Baron 
Flamet de la Billardiére died this morning of dropsy, 
caused by heart disease.” You see, it is just as well 
to show there are hearts in government offices; and 
you ought to slip in a little flummery about the emo- 
tions of the Royalists during the Terror, — might be 
useful, hey! But stay,—no! the petty papers would 
be sure to say the emotions came more from the 
stomach than the heart. Better leave that out. What 
are you writing now? 

Du Barve [reading]. ‘‘Issuing from an old par- 
liamentary stock in which devotion to the throne was 
hereditary, as was also attachment to the faith of our 
fathers, Monsieur de la Billarditre—” 

Brxtov. Better say Monsicur le Baron de la Bil- 
lardivre. 
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Dv Broet. But he wasn’t baron in 1793. 

Brxiou. No matter. Don’t you remember that under 
the Empire Fouché was telling an anecdote about the 
Convention, in which he had to quote Robespierre, and 
he said, ‘‘ Robespierre called out to me, ‘ Duc d’Otrante, 
go to the Hétel de Ville.’” There’s a precedent for 
you | 

Du Breet. Let me just write that down ; I can use it 
in a vaudeville. — But to go back to what we were say- 
ing. I don’t want to put ‘‘ Monsieur le baron,” because 
I am reserving his honors till the last, when they rained 
upon him. 

Bixiov. Oh! very good; that’s theatrical, —the 
finale of the article. 

Du Broet [continuing]. ‘*In appointing Monsieur 
de la Billardiere gentleman-in-ordinary — ” 

Brxiou. Very ordinary ! 

Du Bruet. ‘'—of the Bedchamber, the King re- 
warded not only the services rendered by the Provost, 
who knew how to harmonize the severity of his functions 
with the customary urbanity of the Bourbons, but the 
bravery of the Vendean hero, who never bent the knee 
to the imperial idol. He leaves a son, who inherits 
his loyalty and his talents.” 

Brxiov. Don’t you think all that is a little too fiorid? 
I should tone down the poetry. ‘* Imperial idol!” ‘‘ bent 
the knee!” damn it, my dear fellow, writing vaudevilles 
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has ruined your style; you can’t come down to pedes- 
trian prose. I should say, ‘*‘ He belonged to the small 
number of those who.” Simplify, simplify! the man 
himself was a simpleton. 

Dv Bruer. That.’s vaudeville, if you like! You 
would make your fortune at the theatre, Bixion.” 

Brxiov. What have you said about Quiberon? [Reads 
over du Bruel’s shoulder.] Oh, that won’t do! Here, 
this is what you must say: ‘*‘He took upon himself, 
in a book recently published, the responsibility for all 
the blunders of the expedition to Quiberon, — thus prov- 
ing the nature of his loyalty, which did not shrink from 
any sacrifice.” That’s clever and witty, and exalts 
La Billardiere. 

Du Bruet. At whose expense? 

Brxtovu [solemn as a priest in a pulpit]. Why, Hoche 
and Tallien, of course ; don’t you read history ? 

Du Bruet. No. I subscribed to the Baudouin 
series, but I’ve never had time to open a volume; one 
can’t find matter for vaudevilles there. 

PHELLION [at the door]. We all want to know, Mon- 
sieur Bixiou, what made you think that the worthy and 
honorable Monsieur Rabourdin, who has so long done 
the work of this division for Monsieur de la Billar- 
diere, — he, who is the senior head of all the bureaus, 
and whom, moreover, the minister summoned as soon 
as he heard of the departure of the late Monsieur 
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de la Billardiére, — will not be appointed head of the 
division. 

Brxiov. Papa Phellion, you know geography ? 

PHELLION [bridling up]. I should say so! 

Brxiou. And history? 

PHELLION [affecting modesty]. Possibly. 

. Brxrov [looking fixedly at him]. Your diamond 
pin is loose, it is coming out. Well, you may know all 
that, but you don’t know the human heart; you have 
gone no further in the geography and history of that 
organ than you have in the environs of the city of 
Paris. 

Porret [to Vimeux]. Environs of Paris? I thought 
they were talking of Monsieur Rabourdin. 

Bixiov. About that bet? Does the entire bureau 
Rabourdin bet against me? 

ALL. Yes. 

Brxiov. Du Bruel, do you count in? 

Du Bruet. Of course I do. We want Rabourdin 
to go up a step and make room for others. 

Bixiov. Well, I accept the bet, — for this reason ; 
you can hardly understand it, but I'll tell it to you all 
the same. It would be right and just to appoint Mon- 
sicur Rabourdin (looking full at Dutocq), because, in 
that case, long and faithful service, honor, and talent 
would be recognized, appreciated, and properly re- 
warded. Such an appointment is in the best interests 
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of the administration. [Phellion, Poiret, and Thuillier 
listen stupidly, with the look of those who try to peer 
before them in the darkness.] Well, it is just because 
the promotion would be so fitting, and because the man 
has such merit, and because the measure is so emi- 
nently wise and equitable that I bet Rabourdin will not 
be appointed. Yes, you'll sec, that appointment will 
slip up, just like the invasion from Boulogne, and the 
march to Russia, for the success of which a great genius 
had gathered together all the chances. It will fail as 
all good and just things do fail in this low world. I 
am only backing the devil’s game. 

Du Bruet. Who do you think will be appointed ? 

Bixiov. The more I think about Baudoyer the more 
sure I feel that he unites all the opposite qualities ; there- 
fore I think he will be the next head of this division. 

Dctocg. But Monsieur des Lupeaulx, who sent for 
me to borrow my Charlet, told me positively that Mon- 
sieur Rabourdin was appointed, and that the little La 
Billardigre would be made Clerk of the Seals. 

Bixtov. Appointed, indeed! The appointment can’t 
be made and signed under ten days. It will certainly 
not be known before New-year’s day. There he goes 
now across the courtyard; look at him, and say if the 
virtuous Rabourdin looks like a man in the sunshine of 
favor. I should say he knows he’s dismissed. [Fleury 


rushes to the window.] Gentlemen, adieu; I’ll go and 
13 
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tell Monsieur Baudoyer that I hear from you that Ra- 
bourdin is appointed ; it will make him furious, the 
pious creature! Then I’ll tell him of our wager, to cool 
him down, —a process we call at the theatre turning 
the Wheel of Fortune, don’t we, du Bruel? Why do I 
care who gets the place? simply because if Baudoyer 
does he will make me under-head-clerk [goes out]. 

Porrer. Everybody says that man is clever, but as 
for me, I never can understand a word he says [goes 
on copying}. I listen and listen; I hear words, but I 
never get at any meaning; he talks about the environs 
of Paris when he discusses the human heart and [lays 
down his pen and goes to the stove] declares he backs 
the devil’s game when it is a question of Russia and 
Boulogne ; now what is there so clever in that, I’d like 
to know? We must first admit that the devil plays any 
game at all, and then find out what game; possibly 
dominoes [blows his nose]. 

Fiecry [interrupting]. Pére Poiret is blowing his 
nose; it must be eleven o’clock. 

Du Bruet. So it is! Goodness! I’m off to the sec- 
retary ; he wants to read the obituary. 

Porret. What was I saying? 

THUILLIER. Dominoes, — perhaps the devil plays 
dominoes. [Sébastien enters to gather up the differ- 
ent papers and circulars for signature. | 

Vimeux. Ah! there you are, my fine young man. 
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Your days of hardship are nearly over; you'll get a 
post. Monsieur Rabourdin will be appointed. Were n't 
you at Madame Rabourdin’s last night? Lucky fellow! 
they say that really superb women go there. 

S£BasTIEN. Do they? I did n’t know. 

Fievry. Are you blind? 

SEBASTIEN. I don’t like to look at what I ought not 
to see. 

PHELLION [delighted]. Well said, young man! 

Vimeux. The devil! well, you looked at Madame 
Rabourdin enough, any how; a charming woman. 

Frevry. Pooh! thin as a rail. I saw her in the 
Tuileries, and I much prefer Percilliée, the ballet- 
mistress, Castaing’s victim. 

PHELLION. What has an actress to do with the wife 
of a government official ? 

Dutocg. They both play comedy. 

Fievry [looking askance at Dutocq]. The physical 
has nothing to do with the moral, and if you mean — 

Dutocg. I mean nothing. 

Fievury. Do you all want to know which of us will 
really be made head of this bureau? 

Att, Yes, tell us. 

Fieury. Colleville. 

THUILLIER. Why? 

Fieury. Because Madame Colleville has taken the 
shortest way to it — through the sacristy. 
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THUILLIER. I am too much Colleville’s friend not to 
beg you, Monsieur Fleury, to speak respectfully of his 
wife. 

PHELLION. Defenceless woman should never be made 
the subject of conversation here — 

Vimeux. All the more because the charming Ma- 
dame Colleville won’t invite Fleury to her house. He 
backbites her in revenge. 

Frecry. She may not receive me on the same foot- 
ing that she does Thuillier, but I go there — 

THUILLIER. When? how? — under her windows? 

Though Fleury was dreaded as a bully in all the 
offices, he received Thuillier’s speech in silence. This 
meekness, which surprised the other clerks, was owing 
to a certain note for two hundred francs, of doubtful 
value, which Thuillier agreed to pass over to his sister. 
After this skirmish dead silence prevailed. They all 
wrote steadily from one to three o’clock. Du Bruel did 
not return. 


About half-past three the usual preparations for de- 
parture, the brushing of hats, the changing of coats, 
went on in all the ministerial offices. That precious 
thirty minutes thus employed served to shorten by just 
so much the day’s labor. At this hour the over-heated 
rooms cool off; the peculiar odor that hangs about the 
bureaus evaporates ; silence is restored. By four o’clock 
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none but a few clerks who do their duty conscientiously 
remain. A minister may know who are the real workers 
under him if he will take the trouble to walk through _ 
the divisions after four o’clock, —a species of prying, 
however, that no one of his dignity would condescend to. 

The various heads of divisions and bureaus usually 
encountered each other in the courtyards at this hour 
and exchanged opinions on the events of the day. On 
this occasion they departed by twos and threes, most of 
them agreeing in favor of Rabourdin; while the old 
stagers, like Monsieur Clergeot, shook their heads and 
said, Habent sua sidera lites. Saillard and Baudoyer 
were politely avoided, for nobody knew what to say to 
them about La Billardiére’s death, it being fully under- 
stood that Baudoyer wanted the place, though it was 
certainly not due to him. 

When Saillard and his son-in-law had gone a certain 
distance from the ministry the former broke silence and 
said: ‘‘ Things look badly for you, my poor Baudoyer.” 

“T can’t understand,” replied the other, ‘‘ what Elisa- 
beth was dreaming of when she sent Godard in such a 
hurry to get a passport for Falleix ; Godard tells me she 
hired a post-chaise by the advice of my uncle Mitral, and 
that Falleix has already started for his own part of the 
country.” 

‘*Some matter connected with our business,” sug- 
gested Saillard. 
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‘¢Qur most pressing business just now is to look 
after Monsieur de la Billarditre’s place,” returned Bau- 
doyer, crossly. 

They were just then near the entrance of the Pulais- 
Royal on the rue Saint-Honoré. Dutocq came up, 
bowing, and joined them. 

‘¢ Monsieur,” he said to Baudoyer, ‘‘ if I can be use- 
ful to you in any way under the circumstances in which 
you find yourself, pray command me, for I am not less 
devoted to your interests than Monsieur Godard.” 

‘¢Such an assurance is at least consoling,” replied 
Baudoyer ; ‘‘ it makes me aware that I have the confi- 
dence of honest men.” 

‘¢ Tf you would kindly employ your influence to get 
me placed in your division, taking Bixiou as head of 
the buroau and me as under-head-clerk, you will secure 
the future of two men who are ready to do anything for 
your advancement.” 

‘¢ Are you making fun of us, monsieur? ” asked Sail- 
lard, staring at him stupidly. 

‘¢ Far be it from me to do that,” said Dutocq. ‘I 
have just come from the printing-office of the ministerial 
journal (where I carried from the general-secretary an 
obituary notice of Monsieur de la Billarditre), and I 
there read an article which will appear to-night about 
you, which has given me the highest opinion of your 
character and talents. If it is necessary to crush 
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Rabourdin I’m in a position to give him the final blow ; 
please to remember that.” 

Dutocq disappeared. 

‘‘ May I be shot if I understand a single word of it,” 
said Saillard, looking at Baudoyer, whose little eyes 
were expressive of stupid bewilderment. ‘‘I must buy 
the newspaper to-night.” 

When the two reached home and entered the salon on 
the ground-floor, they found a large fire lighted, and 
Madame Saillard, Elisabeth, Monsieur Gaudron and 
the curate of Saint-Paul’s sitting by it. The° curate 
turned at once to Monsieur Baudoyer, to whom Elisa- 
beth made a sign which he failed to understand. 

‘* Monsieur,” said the curate, ‘‘I have lost no time 
in coming in person to thank you for the magnificent 
gift with which you have adorned my poor church. I 
dared not run in debt to buy that beautiful monstrance, 
worthy of a cathedral. You, who are one of our most 
pious and faithful parishioners, must have keenly felt 
the bareness of the high altar. Iam on my way to 
see Monseigneur the coadjutor, and he will, I am sure, 
send you his own thanks later.” 

“*T have done nothing as yet —” began Baudoyer. 

‘¢ Monsieur le curé,” interposed his wife, cutting him 
short. ‘I see I am forced to betray the whole secret. 
Monsieur Baudoyer hopes to complete the gift by send- 
ing you a dais for the coming Féte-Dieu. But the pur- 
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chase must depend on the state of our finances, and our 
finances depend on my husband’s promotion.” 

‘* God will reward those who honor him,”’ said Mon- 
sieur Gaudron, preparing, with the curate, to take 
leave. 

“ But will you not,” said Saillard to the two ecclesi- 

astics, ‘do us the honor to tuke pot luck with us?” 
* said the curate 
to Gaudron; ‘‘ you know I am engaged to dine with 
the curate of Saint-Roch, who, by the bye, is to bury 
Monsieur de la Billardiere to-morrow.” 


‘SYou can stay, my dear vicar,’ 


** Monsieur le cure de Saint-Roch might say a word 
for us,” began Baudoyer. His wife pulled the skirt 
of his coat violently. 

‘*Do hold your tongue, Baudoyer,” she said, lead- 
ing him aside and whispering in his ear. ‘* You have 
given a monstrance tothe church, that cost five thou- 
sand francs. Ill explain it all later.” 

The miserly Baudoyer made a sulky grimace, and 
continued gloomy and cross for the rest of the day. 

‘*What did you busy yourself about Falleix’s pass- 
port for? Why do you meddle in other people’s 
affairs?” he presently asked her. 

‘“*T must say, I think Falleix’s affairs are as much 
ours as his,” returned Elisabeth, dryly, glancing at her 
husband to make him notice Monsieur Gaudron, before 
whom he ought to be silent. 
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‘¢ Certainly, certainly,” said old Saillard, thinking 
of his co-partnership. 

‘¢T hope you reached the newspaper office in time?” 
remarked Elisabeth to Monsieur Gaudron, as she helped 
him to soup. 

‘¢Yes, my dear lady,” answered the vicar; ‘* when 
the editor read the little article I gave him, written 
by the secretary of the Grand Almoner, he made no 
difficulty. He took pains to insert it in a conspicuous 
place. I should never have thought of that; but this 
young journalist has a wide-awake mind. The de- 
fenders of religion can enter the lists against impiety 
without disadvantage at the present moment, for there 
is a great deal of talent in the royalist press. I have 
every reason to believe that success will crown your 
hopes. But you must remember, my dear Baudoyer, 
to promote Monsieur Colleville ; he is an object of great 
interest to his Eminence; in fact, I am desired to 
mention him to you.” 

‘Tf I am head of the division, I will make him head of 
one of my bureaus, if you want me to,” said Baudoyer. 

The matter thus referred to was explained after 
dinner, when the ministerial organ (bought and sent 
up by the porter) proved to contain among its Paris 
news the following articles, called items : — 


‘¢ Monsieur le Baron de la Billarditre died this morning, 
after a long and painful illness. The king loses a devoted 
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servant, the Church a most pious son. Monsieur de la 
Billardiére’s end has fitly crowned a noble life, consecrated 
in dark and troublous times to perilous missions, and of 
Jate years to arduous civic duties. Monsieur de la Billar- 
diére was provost of a department, where his force of char- 
acter triumphed over all the obstacles that rebellion arrayed 
against him. He subsequently accepted the difficult post of 
director of a division (in which his great acquirements were 
not less useful than the truly French affability of his man- 
ners) for the express purpose of conciliating the serious 
interests that arise under its administration. No rewards 
have ever been more truly deserved than those by which the 
King, Louis XVIII., and his present Majesty took pleasure 
in crowning a loyalty which never faltered under the usurper. 
This old family still survives in the person of a single heir to 
the excellent man whose death now afflicts so many warm 
friends. His Majesty has already graciously made known 
that Monsieur Benjamin de la Billardiére will be included 
among the gentlemen-in-ordinary of the Bedchamber. 

‘‘The numerous friends who have not already received 
their notification of this sad event are hereby informed that 
the funeral will take place to-morrow at four o’clock, in 
the church of Saint-Roch. The memorial address will be 
delivered by Monsieur l’ Abbé Fontanon.” 


‘¢ Monsieur Isidore-Charles-Thomas-Baudoyer, represent- 
ing one of the oldest bourgeois families of Paris, and head of 
a bureau in the late Monsieur de Ja Billardiére’s division, has 
lately recalled the old traditions of piety and devotion which 
formerly distinguished these great families, so jealous for the 
honor and glory of religion, and so faithful in preserving its 
monuments, The church of Saint-Paul has long needed a 
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monstrance in keeping with the magnificence of that basilica, 
itself due to the Company of Jesus. Neither the vestry nor 
the curate were rich enough to decorate the altar. Monsieur 
Baudoyer has bestowed upon the parish a monstrance that 
many persons have seen and admired at Monsieur Gohier’s, 
the king’s jeweller. Thanks to the piety of this gentleman, 
who did not shrink from the immensity of the price, the 
church of Saint-Paul possesses to-day a masterpiece of the 
jeweller’s art desigued by Monsieur de Sommervieux. It 
gives us pleasure to make known this fact, which proves how 
powerless the declamations of liberalism have been on the 
mind of the Parisian bourgeoisie. The upper ranks of that 
body have at all times been royalist, and they prove it when 
occasion offers.” 

‘¢ The price was five thousand francs,” said the Abbe 
Gaudron ; ‘‘ but as the payment was in cash, the court 
jeweller reduced the amount.” 

‘¢ ¢ Representing one of the oldest bourgeois families 
of Paris!’” Saillard was saying to himself; ‘* there it 
is printed, — in the official paper, too! ” 

‘¢ Dear Monsieur Gaudron,” said Madame Baudoyer, 
‘* please help my father to compose a little speech that 
he could slip into the countess’s ear when he takes her 
the monthly stipend, —a single sentence that would 
cover all! I must leave you. I am obliged to go out 
with my uncle Mitral. Would you believe it? I was 
unable to find my uncle Bidault at home this afternoon. 
Oh, what a dog-kennel he lives in! But Monsieur 
Mitral, who knows his ways, says he does all his busi- 
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ness between eight o’clock in the morning and midday, 
and that after that hour he can be found only at a cer- 
tain café called the Café Thémis, — a singular name. 

‘¢ Ts justice done there?” said the abbé, laughing. 

‘¢Do you ask why he goes to a café at the corner of 
the rue Dauphine and the quai des Augustins? They 
say he plays dominoes there every night with his friend 
Monsieur Gobseck. I don’t wish to go to such a place 
alone; my uncle Mitral will take me there and bring 
me back.” 

At this instant Mitral showed his yellow face, sur- 
mounted by a wig which looked as though it might be 
made of hay, and made a sign to his niece to come at 
once, and not keep a carriage waiting at two francs an 
hour. Madame Baudoyer rose and went away without 
giving any explanation to her husband or father. 

‘¢ Heaven has given you in that woman,” said Mon- 
sieur Gaudron to Baudoyer when Elisabeth had disap- 
peared, ‘‘a perfect treasure of prudence and virtue, 
a model of wisdom, a Christian who gives sure signs 
of possessing the Divine spirit. Religion alone is able 
to form such perfect characters. To-morrow I shall 
say a mass for the success of your good cause. It is 
all-important, for the sake of the monarchy and of 
religion itself that you should receive this appointment. 
Monsieur Rabourdin is a liberal; he subscribes to the 
‘Journal des Débats,’ a dangerous newspaper, which 
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made war on Monsieur le Comte de Villele to please 
the wounded vanity of Monsieur de Chateaubriand. 
His Eminence will read the newspaper to-night, if only 
to see what is said of his poor friend Monsieur de la 
Billardiere ; and Monseigneur the coadjutor will speak 
of you to the King. As for Monsieur le curé, I know 
him well. When I think of what you have now done 
_ for his dear church, I feel sure he will not forget you in 
his prayers; more than that, he is dining at this mo- 
ment with the coadjutor at the house of the curate of 
Saint-Roch.” 

These words made Saillard and Baudoyer begin to 
perceive that Elisabeth had not been idle ever since 
Godard informed her of Monsieur de la Billardiere’s 
decease. 

‘‘Ign’t she clever, that Elisabeth of mine?” cried 
Saillard, comprehending more clearly than Monsicur 
Yabbé the rapid undermining, like the path of a mole, 
which his daughter had undertaken. 

‘¢She sent Godard to Rabourdin’s door to find out 
what newspaper he takes,’’ said Gaudron; ‘‘and I 
mentioned the name to the secretary of his Emi- 
nence, — for we live at a crisis when the Church and 
Throne must keep themselves informed as to who are 
their friends and who their enemies.” 

‘‘ For the last five days I have been trying to find 
the right thing to say to his Excellency’s wife,” said 
Saillard. 
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‘¢ All Paris will read that,” cried Baudoyer, whose 
eyes were still riveted on the paper. 

‘* Your eulogy costs us four thousand eight hundred 
francs, son-in-law!” exclaimed Madame Saillard. 

‘¢ You have adorned the house of God,” said the 
Abbé Gaudron. 

‘¢ We might have got salvation without doing that,” 
she returned. ‘But if Baudoyer gets the place, 
which is worth eight thousand more, the sacrifice is 
not so great. If he doesn’t get it! hey, papa,” she 
added, looking at her husband, ‘‘ how we shall have 
bled! —” 

‘*' Well, never mind,” said Saillard, enthusiastically, 
‘Swe can always make it up through Falleix, who is 
going to extend his business and use his brother, whom 
he has made a stockbroker on purpose. Elisabeth 
might have told us, I think, why Falleix went off in 
such a hurry. But Ict’s invent my little speech. This 
is what I thought of: ‘Madame, if you would say a 
word to his Excellency —’” 

“¢¢Tf you would detgn,’” said Gaudron; “add the 
word ‘ deign,’ it is more respectful. But you ought to 
know, first of all, whether Madame la Dauphine will 
grant you her protection, and then you could suggest to 
Madame la comtesse the idea of co-operating with the 
wishes of her Royal Highness.” 

‘*You ought to designate the vacant post,” said 
Baudoyer. 
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‘¢¢ Madame la comtesse,’” began Saillard, rising, 
and bowing to his wife, with an agreeable smile. 

‘¢Goodness! Saillard; how ridiculous you look. 
Take care, my man, you’ll make the woman laugh.” 

‘¢¢ Madame la comtesse,’” resumed Saillard. ‘‘ Is 
that better, wife?” 

‘* Yes, my duck.” 

“ «The place of the late worthy Monsieur de la Billar- 
diere is vacant ; my son-in-law, Monsieur Baudoyer —’” 

“<Man of talent and extreme piety,’” prompted 
Gaudron. 

‘¢ Write it down, Baudoyer,” cried old Saillard, 
‘S write that sentence down.” 

Baudoyer proceeded to take a pen and wrote, without 
a blush, his own praises, precisely as Nathan or Canalis 
might have reviewed one of their own books. 

‘¢¢ Madame la comtesse’ — Don’t you see, mother?” 
said Saillard to his wife; ‘I am supposing you to be 
the minister’s wife.” 

‘¢ Do you take me for a fool?” she answered sharply. 
‘*T know that.” 

‘¢¢ The place of the late worthy Monsieur de la Bil- 
lardiére is vacant; my son-in-law, Monsieur Baudoyer, 
a man of consummate talent and extreme piety —’” 
After looking at Monsieur Gaudron, who was reflecting, 
he added, ‘‘‘ will be very glad if he gets it.’ That’s 
not bad; it’s brief and it says the whole thing.” 
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‘¢ But do wait, Saillard; don’t you see that Monsieur 
labbé is turning it over in his mind?” said Madame 
Saillard ; ‘‘ don’t disturb him.” 

“¢ Will be very thankful if you would deign to interest 
yourself in his behalf,’” resumed Gaudron. ‘*‘ And in 
saying a word to his Excellency you will particularly 
please Madame la Dauphine, by whom he has the honor 
and the happiness to be protected.’ ” 

‘¢ Ah! Monsieur Gaudron, that sentence is worth 
more than the monstrance ; I don’t regret the four thou- 
sand eight hundred — Besides, Baudoyer, my lad, you'll 
pay them, won’t you? Have you written it all down?” 

‘¢T shall make you repeat it, father, morning and 
evening,” said Madame Saillard. ‘* Yes, that’s a good 
speech. How lucky you are, Monsicur Gaudron, to 
know so much. That’s what it is to be brought up in 
a seminary; they learn there how to speak to God and 
his saints.” 

‘¢ He is as good as he is learned,” said Baudoyer, 
pressing the priest’s hands. ‘‘ Did you write that arti- 
cle?” he added, pointing to the newspaper. 

‘* No,” answered Gandron, ‘it was written by the 
secretary of his Eminence, a young abbé who is under 
obligations to me, and who takes an interest in Mon- 
sieur Colleville; he was educated at my expense.” 

‘* A good deed is always rewarded,” said Baudoyer. 

While these four personages were sitting down to 
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their game of boston, Elisabeth and her uncle Mitral 
reached the Café Thémis, with much discourse as they 
drove along about a matter which Elisabeth’s keen per- 
ceptions told her was the most powerful lever that could 
be used to force the minister's hand in the affair of her 
husband’s appointment. Uncle Mitral, a former sheriff"s 
Officer, crafty, clever at sharp practice, and full of ex- 
pedients and judicial precautions, believed the honor of 
his family to be involved in the appointment of his 
nephew. His avarice had long led him to estimate the 
contents of old Gigonnet’s strong-box, for he knew very 
well they would go in the end to benefit his nephew 
Baudoyer ; and it was therefore important that the latter 
should obtain a position which would be in keeping with 
the combined fortunes of the Saillards and old Gigonnet, 
which would finally devolve on the Baudoyers’ little 
daughter; and what an heiress she would be with an 
income of a hundred thousand francs! to what social 
position might she not aspire with that fortune? He 
adopted all the ideas of his niece Elisabeth and thor- 
oughly understood them. He had helped in sending off 
Falleix expeditiously, explaining to him the advantage 
of taking post horses. After which, while eating his 
dinner, he reflected that it would be as well to give a 
twist of his own to the clever plan invented by Elisabeth. 

When they reached the Café Thémis he told his niece 


that he alone could manage Gigonnet in the matter they 
14 
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both had in view, and he made her wait in the hackney- 
coach and bide her time to come forward at the right 
moment. Elisabeth saw through the window-panes the 
two faces of Gobseck and Gigonnet (her uncle Bidault), 
which stood out in relief against the yellow wood-work 
of the old café, like two cameo heads, cold and impas- 
sible, in the rigid attitude that their gravity gave them. 
The two Parisian misers were surrounded by a number 
of other old faces, on which ‘‘ thirty per cent discount ” 
was written in circular wrinkles that started from the 
nose and turned round the glacial cheek-bones. These 
remarkable physiognomies brightened up on secing 
Mitral, and their eyes gleamed with tigerish curiosity. 

‘* Hey, hey! it is papa Mitral!” cried one of them, 
named Chaboisseau, a little old man who discounted for 
a publisher. 

‘¢ Bless me, so it is!” said another, a broker named 
Metivier, ‘‘ ba, that’s an old monkey well up in his 
tricks.” 

‘* And you,” retorted Mitral, ‘‘ you are an old crow 
who knows all about carcasses.” 

‘¢ True,” said the stern Gobseck. 

‘* What are you here for? Have you come to seize 
friend Métivier?” asked Gigonnet, pointing to the 
broker, who had the bluff face of a porter. 

‘‘ Your great-niece Elisabeth is out there, papa 
Gigonnet,” whispered Mitral. 
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‘What! some misfortune?” said Bidault. The old 
man drew his eyebrows together and assumed a tender 
look like that of an executioner when about to go to 
work officially. In spite of his Roman virtue he must 
have been touched, for his red nose lost somewhat of its 
color. 

‘‘ Well, suppose it is misfortune, won't you help 
Saillard’s daughter? — a girl who has knitted your 
stockings for the last thirty years!” cried Mitral. 

‘“‘If there’s good security I don’t say I won't,” 
replied Gigonnet. ‘‘ Falleix is in with them. Falleix 
has just set up his brother as a broker, and he is doing 
ag much business as the Brézacs; and what with? his 
mind, perhaps! Saillard is no simpleton.” 

‘¢ He knows the value of money,” put in Chaboisseau. 

That remark, uttered among those old men, would 
have made an artist and thinker shudder as they all 
nodded their heads. 

‘¢ But it is none of my business,” resumed Bidault- 
Gigonnet. ‘‘I’m not bound to care for my neigh- 
bors’ misfortunes. My principle is never to be off my 
guard with friends or relatives; you can’t perish ex- 
cept through weakness. Apply to Gobseck; he is 
softer.” 

The usurers all applauded these doctrines with a 
shake of their metallic heads. An onlooker would have 
fancied he heard the creaking of ill-oiled machinery. 
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‘¢ Come, Gigonnet, show a little feeling,” said Cha- 
boisseau, ‘‘ they ’ve knit your stockings for thirty years.” 
‘¢That counts for something,” remarked Gobseck. 

‘¢Are you all alone? Is it safe to speak?” said 
Mitral, looking carefully about him. ‘‘I come about 
a good piece of business.” 

‘If it is good, why do you come to us?” said 
Gigonnet, sharply, interrupting Mitral. 

‘¢ A fellow who was gentleman of the Bedchamber,” 
went on Mitral, ‘‘ a former chouan, — what 's his name ? 
— La Billardiere is dead.” 

‘¢ True,” said Gobseck. 

‘¢ And our nephew is giving monstrances to a church,” 
snarled Gigonnet. 

‘*TTe is not such a fool as to give them, he sells 
them, old man,” said Mitral, proudly. ‘‘ He wants 
La Billardiere’s place, and in order to get it, we must 
seize —”’ 

‘¢ Seize/ you’ll never be anything but a sheriff's 
officer,” put in Meétivier, striking Mitral amicably on 
the shoulder; ‘‘ I like that, I do!” 

‘¢Seize Monsieur Clément des Lupeaulx in our 
clutches,” continued Mitral; ‘‘ Elisabeth has discov- 
ered how to do it, and he is—” 

‘¢ Elisabeth ;” cried Gigonnet, interrupting again ; 
‘‘dear little creature! she takes after her grandfather, 
my poor brother! he never had his equal! Ah, you 
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should have seen him buying up old furniture; what 
tact! what shrewdness! What does Elisabeth want?” 

“Hey, hey!” cried Mitral, ‘ you’ve got back your 
bowels of compassion, papa Gigonnet! That phe- 
nomenon has a cause.” 

‘¢ Always a child,” said Gobseck to Gigonnet, ‘ you 
are too quick on the trigger.” 

“Come, Gobseck and Gigonnet, listen to me; you 
want to keep well with des Lupeaulx, don’t you? 
You've not forgotten how you plucked him in that 
affair about the king’s debts, and you are afraid he'll 
ask you to return him some of his feathers,” said 
Mitral. 

“Shall we tell him the whole thing?” asked Gob- 
seck, whispering to Gigonnet. 

«Mitral is one of us; he wouldn’t play a shabby 
trick on his former customers,” replied Gigonnet. 
“You see, Mitral,” he went on, speaking to the ex- 
sheriff in a low voice, ‘‘ we three have just bought up 
all those debts, the payment of which depends on the 
decision of the liquidation committee. 

‘* How much will you lose?” asked Mitral. 

* Nothing,” said Gobseck. 

“Nobody knows we are in it,” added Gigonnet; 
‘*Samanon screens us.” 

‘Come, listen to me, Gigonnet ; it is cold, and your 
niece is waiting outside. You'll understand what I 
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want in two words. You must at once, between you, 
send two hundred and fifty thousand francs (without 
interest) into the country after Falleix, who has gone 
post-haste, with a courier in advance of him.” 

‘¢ Ts it possible! ” said Gobseck. 

‘¢ What for?” cried Gigonnet, ‘‘ and where to?” 

‘*To des Lupeaulx’s magnificent country-seat,” re- 
plied Mitral. ‘* Falleix knows the country, for he was 
born there; and he is going to buy up land all round 
the secretary's miserable hovel, with the two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs I speak of, — good land, well 
worth the price. There are only nine days before us 
for drawing up and recording the notarial deeds (bear 
that in mind). With the addition of this land, des 
Lupeaulx’s present miserable property would pay taxes 
to the amount of one thousand francs, the sum neces- 
sary to make a man eligible to the Chamber. £7go, 
with it des Lupeaulx goes into the electoral college, 
becomes eligible, count, and whatever he pleases. You 
know the deputy who has slipped out and left a vacancy, 
don’t you?” 

The two misers nodded. 

‘¢ Des Lupeaulx would cut off a leg to get elected 
in his place,” continued Mitral; ‘‘ but he must have 
the title-deeds of the property in his own name, and 
then mortgage them back to us for the amount of the 
purchase-money. Ah! now you begin to see what I 
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am after! First of all, we must make sure of Bau- 
doyer’s appointment, and des Lupeaulx will get it for 
us on these terms; after that is settled we will hand 
him back to you. Falleix is now canvassing the 
electoral vote. Don’t you perceive that you have 
Lupeaulx completely in your power until after the 
election? — for Falleix’s friends are a large majority. 
Now do you see what I mean, papa Gigonnet?” 

“It’s a clever game,” said Métivier. 

‘© We'll do it,” said Gigonnet; ‘‘ you agree, don’t 
you, Gobseck? Falleix can give us security and put 
mortgages on the property in my name; we'll go and 
see des Lupeaulx when all is ready.” 

“We're robbed,” said Gobseck. 

‘Ha, ha!” laughed Mitral, ‘‘I’d like to know the 
robber!” 

“‘Nobody can rob us but ourselves,” answered 
Gigonnet. ‘I told you we were doing a good thing 
in buying up all des Lupeaulx’s paper from his credi- 
tors at sixty per cent discount.” 

“Take this mortgage on his estate and you'll hold 
him tighter still through the interest,” answered Mitral. 

‘¢ Possibly,” said Gobseck. 

After exchanging a shrewd look with Gobseck, 
Gigonnet went to the door of the café. 

«Elisabeth! follow it up, my dear,” he said to his 
niece. ‘* We hold your man securely ; but don’t neg- 
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lect accessories. You have begun well, clever woman! 
go on as you began and you’ll have your uncle’s es- 
teem,” and he grasped her hand, gayly. 

‘“* Bat,” said Mitral, ‘‘ Mctivier and Chaboisseau 
heard it all, and they may play us a trick and tell the 
matter to some opposition journal which would catch 
the ball on its way and counteract the effect of the min- 
isterial article. You must go alone, my dear; I dare 
not let those two cormorants out of my sight.” So 
saying he re-entered the café. 

The next day the numerous subscribers to a certain 
liberal journal read, among the Paris items, the follow- 
ing article, inserted authoritatively by Chaboisseau and 
Métivier, share-holders in the said journal, brokers for 
publishers, printers, and paper-makers, whose bchests 
no editor dared refuse : — 


‘‘ Yesterday a ministerial journal plainly indicated as the 
probable successor of Monsieur le Baron de la Billardiére, 
Monsieur Baudoyer, one of the worthiest citizens of a popu- 
lous quarter, where his benevolence is scarcely less known 
than the piety on which the ministerial organ laid so much 
stress. Why was that sheet silent as to his talents? Did it 
reflect that in boasting of the bourgeoise nobility of Mon- 
sieur Baudoyer — which, certainly, is a nobility as good as any 
other — it was pointing out a reason for the exclusion of the 
candidate? A gratuitous piece of perfidy! an attempt to kill 
with a caress! To appoint Monsieur Baudoyer is to do honor 
to the virtues, the talents of the middle classes, of whom we 
shall ever be the supporters, though their cause seems at 
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times a lost one. This appointment, we repeat, will be an 
act of justice and good policy; consequently we may be sure 
it will not be made.” 


On the morrow, Friday, the usual day for the dinner 
given by Madame Rabourdin, whom des Lupeaulx had 
left at midnight, radiant in beauty, on the staircase 
of the Bouffons, arm in arm with Madame de Camps 
(Madame Firmiani had lately married), the old roué 
awoke with his thoughts of vengeance calmed, or 
rather refreshed, and his mind full of a last glance 
exchanged with Celestine. 

*¢ 7 ’ll make sure of Rabourdin’s support by forgiving 
him now, —I’ll get even with him later. If he hasn’t 
this place for the time being I should have to give up 
& woman who is capable of becoming a most precious 
instrument in the pursuit of high political fortune. 
She understands everything; shrinks from nothing, 
from no idea whatever! — and besides, I can’t know 
before his Excellency what new scheme of admin- 
istration Rabourdin has invented. No, my dear des 
Lupeaulx, the thing in hand is to win all now for your 
Célestine. You may make as many faces as you please, 
Madame la comtesse, but you will invite Madame Ra- 
bourdin to your next select party.” 

Des Lupeaulx was one of those men who to satisfy 
@ passion are quite able to put away revenge in some 
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dark corner of their minds. His course was taken; he 
was resolved to get Rabourdin appointed. 

‘¢T will prove to you, my dear fellow, that I deserve 
a good place in your galley,” thought he as he seated 
himself in his study and began to unfold a newspaper. 

He knew so well what the ministerial organ would 
contain that he rarely took the trouble to read it, but 
on this occasion he did open it to look at the article on 
La Billardiére, recollecting with amusement the dilemma 
in which du Bruel had put him by bringing him the night 
before Bixiou’s mischievous amendments to the obituary. 
He was laughing to himself as he reread the biography 
of the late Comte de Fontaine, dead a few months 
earlier, which he had hastily substituted for that of La 
Billarditre, when his eyes were dazzled by the name of 
Baudoyer. He read with fury the article which pledged 
the minister, and then he rang violently for Dutocq, to 
send him at once to the editor. But what was his 
astonishment on reading the reply of the opposition 
paper! The situation was evidently serious. He knew 
the game, and he saw that the man who was shuffling 
his cards for him was a Greek of the first order. To 
dictate in this way through two opposing newspapers in 
one evening, and to begin the fight by forestalling the 
intentions of the minister was a daring game! He rec- 
ognized the pen of a liberal editor, and resolved to ques- 
tion him that night at the opera. Dutocq appeared. 
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‘* Read that,” said des Lupeaulx, handing him the 
two journals, and continuing to run his eye over others 
to see if Baudoyer had pulled any further wires. ‘‘ Go 
to the office and ask who has dared to thus compromise 
the minister.” 

‘© It was not Monsieur Baudoyer himself,” answered 
Dutocq, ‘‘ for he never left the ministry yesterday. I 
need not go and inquire; for when I took your article 
to the newspaper office I met a young abbé who brought 
in a letter from the Grand Almoner, before which you 
yourself would have had to bow.” 

‘¢ Dutocg, you have a grudge against Monsieur Ra- 
bourdin, and it isn’t right; for he has twice saved you 
from being turned out. However, we are not masters 
of our own feelings ; we sometimes hate our benefactors. 
Only, remember this ; if you show the slightest treach- 
ery to Rabourdin, without my permission, it will be 
your ruin. As to that newspaper, let the Grand 
Almoner subscribe as largely as we do, if he wants its 
services. Here we are at the end of the year; the 
matter of subscriptions will come up for discussion, and 
I shall have something to say on that head. As to La 
Billardiere’s place, there is only one way to settle the 
matter; and that is to appoint Rabourdin this very 
day.” 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” said Dutocq, returning to the clerks’ 
office and addressing his colleagues. ‘I don’t know if 
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Bixiou has the art of looking into faturity, but if you 
have not read the ministerial journal I advise you to 
study the article about Baudoyer; then, as Monsieur 
Fleury takes the opposition sheet, you can see the 
reply. Monsicur Rabourdin certainly has talent, but a 
man who in these days gives a six-thousand-franc mon- 
strance to the Church has a devilish deal more talent 
than he.” 

Brxiov [entering]. What say you, gentlemen, to the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians in our pious ministerial 
journal, and the reply Epistle to the Ministers in the 
opposition sheet? How does Monsieur Rabourdin feel 
now, du Bruel? 

Du Brvet [rushing in]. I don’t know. [He drags 
Bixiou back into his cabinet, and says in a low voice] 
My good fellow, your way of helping people is like that 
of the hangman who jumps upon a victim’s shoulders to 
break his neck. You got me into a scrape with des 
Lupeaulx, which my folly in ever trusting you richly 
deserved. A fine thing indeed, that article on La Bil- 
lardiére. Isha’n’t forget the trick! Why, the very first 
sentence was as good as telling the King he was super- 
annuated and it was time for him to die. And as to 
that Quiberon bit, it said plainly that the King was a — 
What a fool I was! 

Brxiovu [laughing]. Bless my heart! are you getting 
angry? Can’t a fellow joke any more? 
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Du Bruer. Joke! joke indeed. When you want to 
be made head-clerk somebody shall joke with you, my 
dear fellow. 

Brxiou [in a bullying tone]. Angry, are we? 

Dou Broer. Yes! — 

Brxtou [dryly]. So much the worse for you. 

Du Brve. [uneasy]. You would n’t pardon such a 
thing yourself, I know. 

Brxiov (in a wheedling tone]. Toa friend? indeed 
I would. [They hear Fleury’s voice.] There’s Fleury 
cursing Bandoyer. Hcy, how well the thing has been 
managed! Baudoyer will get the appointment. [Confi- 
dentially] After all, so much the better. Du Bruel, 
just keep your eye on the consequences. MRabourdin 
would be a mean-spirited creature to stay under Bau- 
doyer; he will send in his resignation, and that will 
give us two places. You can be head of the bureau and 
take me for under-head-clerk. We will make vaudevilles 
together, and I'll fag at your work in the office. 

Du Brver [smiling]. Dear me, I never thought 
of that. Poor Rabourdin! I shall be sorry for him, 
though. 

Bixiov. That shows how much you love him! 
[Changing his tone] Ah, well, I don’t pity him any 
longer. He’s rich; his wife gives parties and does n’t 
ask me, — me, who go everywhere! Well, good-bye, 
my dear fellow, good-bye, and don’t owe me a grudge! 
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{He goes out through the clerks’ office.] Adieu, gen- 
tlemen; didn’t I tell you yesterday that a man who 
has nothing but virtues and talents will always be 
poor, even though he has a pretty wife? 

Henry. You are so rich, you! 

Brxiov. Not bad, my Cincinnatus! But you’ll give 
me that dinner at the Rocher de Cancale. 

PorrEet. It is absolutely impossible for me to under- 
stand Monsieur Bixiou. 

PHELLION [with an elegiac air]. Monsieur Rabour- 
din so seldom reads the newspapers that it might per- 
haps be serviceable to deprive ourselves momentarily 
by taking them in to him. [Fleury hands over his 
paper, Vimeux the office sheet, and Phellion departs 
with them. | 

At that moment des Lupeaulx, coming leisurely 
downstairs to breakfast with the minister, was asking 
himself whether, before playing a trump card for the 
husband, it might not be prudent to probe the wife’s 
heart and make sure of a reward for his devotion. 
He was feeling about for the small amount of heart 
that he possessed, when, at a turn of the staircase, 
he encountered his lawyer, who said to him, smiling, 
‘¢ Just a word, Monseigneur,” in the tone of familiarity 
assumed by men who know they are indispensable. 

‘* What is it, my dear Desroches?” exclaimed the 
politician. ‘* Has anything happened?” 
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‘¢T have come to tell you that all your notes and 
debts have been bought up by Gobseck and Gigonnet, 
under the name of a certain Samanon.” 

‘¢Men whom [I helped to make their millions ! ” 

‘¢ Listen,” whispered the lawyer. ‘‘ Gigonnet (really 
named Bidault) is the uncle of Saillard, your cashier ; 
and Saillard is father-in-law to a certain Baudoyer, 
who thinks he has a right to the vacant place in your 
ministry. Don’t you think I have done right to come 
and tell you?” 

‘¢Thank you,” said des Lupeaulx, nodding to the 
lawyer with a shrewd look. 

‘*Qne stroke of your pen will buy them off,” said 
Desroches, leaving him. 

‘* What an immense sacrifice!’’ muttered des Lu- 
peaulx. ‘*It would be impossible to explain it to a 
woman,” thought he. ‘* Is Célestine worth more than 
the clearing off of my debts? —that is the question. 
I’ll go and see her this morning.” 

So the beautiful Madame Rabourdin was to be, within 
an hour, the arbiter of her husband's fate, and no power 
on earth could warn her of the importance of her re- 
plies, or give her the least hint to guard her conduct 
and compose her voice. Moreover, in addition to her 
mischances, she believed herself certain of success, 
never dreaming that Rabourdin was undermined in all 
directions by the secret sapping of the mollusks. 
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‘¢ Well, Monseigneur,” said des Lupeaulx, entering 
the little salon where they breakfasted, ‘‘ have you 
seen the articles on Baudoyer?’”’ : 

‘¢ For God’s sake, my dear friend,” replied the min- 
ister, ‘‘ don’t talk of those appointments just now; 
let me have an hour’s peace! They cracked my ears 
last night with that monstrance. The only way to 
save Rabourdin is to bring his appointment before the 
Council, unless I submit to having my hand forced. 
It is enough to disgust a man with the public service. 
I must purchase the right to keep that excellent Ra- 
bourdin by promoting a certain Colleville!” 

‘¢ Why not make over the management of this pretty 
little comedy to me, and rid yourself of the worry of it? 
I’ll amuse you every morning with an account of the 
game of chess I should play with the Grand Almoner,” 
said des Lupeaulx. 

‘¢ Very good,” said the minister, ‘‘ settle it with the 
head examiner. But you know perfectly well that 
nothing is more likely to strike the king’s mind than 
just those reasons the opposition journal has chosen 
to put forth. Good heavens! fancy managing a min- 
istry with such men as Baudoyer under me!” 

‘* An imbecile bigot,” said des Lupeaulx, ‘‘ and as 
utterly incapable as —” 

‘¢ as La Billardiére,” added the minister. 

‘* But La Billardi¢re had the manners of a gentleman- 
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in-ordinary,” replied des Lupeaulx. ‘‘ Madame,” he 
continued, addressing the countess, ‘it is now an 
absolute necessity to invite Madame Rabourdin to 
your next private party. I must assure you she is 
the intimate friend of Madame de Camps; they were 
at the Opera together last night. I first met her at 
the hétel Firmiani. Besides, you will see that she is 
not of a kind to compromise a salon.” 

‘‘ Invite Madame Rabourdin, my dear,” said the 
minister, ‘‘ and pray let us talk of something else.” 


15 
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VIL. 
SCENES FROM DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Paristan households are literally eaten up with the 
desire to be in keeping with the luxury that surrounds 
them on all sides, and few there are who have the 
wisdom to let their external situation conform to their 
internal revenue. But this vice may perhaps denote a 
truly French patriotism, which seeks to maintain the 
supremacy of the nation in the matter of dress. 
France reigns through clothes over the whole of Eu- 
rope; and every one must feel the importance of 
retaining a commercial sceptre that makes fashion in 
France what the navy is to England. This patriotic 
ardor which leads a nation to sacrifice everything to 
appearances — to the paroistre, as d’Aubigné said in 
the days of Henri IV.—is the cause of those vast 
secret labors which employ the whole of a Parisian 
woman’s morning, when she wishes, as Madame Ra- 
bourdin wished, to keep up on twelve thousand francs 
a year the style that many a family with thirty thou- © 
sand does not indulge in. Consequently, every Friday, 
— the day of her dinner-parties, — Madame Rabourdin 
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helped the chambermaid to do the rooms; for the cook 
went early to market, and the man-servant was clean- 
ing the silver, folding the napkins, and polishing the 
glasses. The ill-advised individual who might happen, 
through an oversight of the porter, to enter Madame 
Rabourdin’s establishment about eleven o’clock in the 
morning would have found her in the midst of a dis- 
order the reverse of picturesque, wrapped in a dressing- 
gown, her hair ill-dressed, and her feet in old slippers, 
attending to the lamps, arranging the flowers, or cook- 
ing in haste an extremely unpoetic breakfast. The 
visitor to whom the mysteries of Parisian life were un- 
known would certainly have learned for the rest of his 
life not to set foot in these greenrooms at the wrong 
moment; a woman caught at her matin mysteries 
would ever after point him out as a man capable of the 
blackest crimes; or she would talk of his stupidity and 
indiscretion in a manner to ruin him. The true Paris- 
ian woman, indulgent to all curiosity that she can put 
to profit, is implacable to that which makes her lose 
her prestige. Such a domiciliary invasion may be called, 
not only (as they say in the police reports) an attack 
on privacy, but a burglary, a robbery of all that is most 
precious, namely, credit. A woman is quite willing to 
let herself be surprised half-dressed, with her hair about 
her shoulders. If her hair is all her own she scores 
one; but she will never allow herself to be seen 
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*‘ doing” her own rooms, or she loses her paroistre, — 
that precious seeming-to-be / 

Madame Rabonurdin was in full tide of preparation 
for her Friday dinner, standing in the midst of provis- 
ions the cook had just fished from the vast ocean of the 
markets, when Monsieur des Lupeaulx made his way 
stealthily in. The general-secretary was certainly the 
last man Madame Rabourdin expected to see, and so, 
when she heard his boots creaking in the ante-cham- 
ber, she exclaimed, impatiently, “The hair-dresser 
already !’”’— an exclamation as little agreeable to des 
Lupeaulx as the sight of des Lupcaulx was agreeable 
to her. She immediately escaped into her bedroom, 
where chaos reigned; a jumble of furniture to be put 
out of sight, with other heterogeneous articles of more 
or rather less elegance, — a domestic carnival, in short. 
The bold des Lupeaulx followed the handsome fugi- 
tive, so piquant did she seem to him in her dishabille. 
There is something indescribably alluring to the eye in 
a portion of flesh seen through an hiatus in the under- 
garment, more attractive far than when it rises grace- 
fully above the circular curve of the velvet bodice, to 
the vanishing line of the prettiest swan’s-neck that ever 
lover kissed before a ball. When the eye dwells on a 
woman in full dress making exhibition of her magnifi- 
cent white shoulders, do we not fancy that we see the 
elegant dessert of a grand dinner? But the glance 
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that glides through the disarray of muslins rumpled in 
sleep enjoys, as it were, a feast of stolen fruit glowing 
between the leaves on a garden wall. 

‘¢ Stop! wait!” cried the pretty Parisian, bolting the 
door of the disordered room. 

She rang for Thérése, called for her daughter, the 
cook, and the man-servant, wishing she possessed the 
whistle of the machinist at the Opera. Her call, how- 
ever, answered the same purpose. In a moment, ano- 
ther phenomenon! the salon assumed a piquant morning 
look, quite in keeping with the becoming toilet hastily 
got together by the fugitive ; we say it to her glory, for 
she was evidently a clever woman, in this at least. 

“You!” she said, coming forward, “at this hour? 
What has happened?” 

‘Very serions things,” answered des Lupeaulx. 
‘s'You and I must understand each other now.” 

Célestine looked at the man behind his glasses, and 
understood the matter. 

‘‘ My principal vice,” she said, ‘‘is oddity. For 
instance, I do not mix up affections with politics; 
let us talk politics, — business, if you will,—the rest 
can come later. However, it is not really oddity nor 
a whim that forbids me to mingle ill-assorted colors and 
put together things that have no affinity, and compels 
me to avoid discords; it is my natural instinct as an 
artist. We women have politics of our own.” 
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Already the tones of her voice and the charm of her 
manners were producing their effect on the secretary 
and metamorphosing his roughness into sentimental 
courtesy; she had recalled him to his obligations as 
a lover. A clever pretty woman makes an atmosphere 
about her in which the nerves relax and the feelings 
soften. 

‘¢'You are ignorant of what is happening,” said des 
Lupeaulx, harshly, for he still thought it best to make 
a show of harshness. ‘* Read that.” 

He gave the two newspapers to the graceful woman, 
having drawn a line in red ink round each of the famous 
articles. 

‘¢ Good heavens! ” she exclaimed, ‘‘ but this is dread- 
ful! Who is this Baudoyer?” 

‘© A donkey,” answered des Lupeaulx; ‘ but, as 
you see, he uses means, —he gives monstrances ; he 
succeeds, thanks to some clever hand that pulls the 
wires.” 

The thought of her debts crossed Madame Rabour- 
din’s mind and blurred her sight, as if two lightning 
flashes had blinded her eyes at the same moment; her 
ears hummed under the pressure of the blood that be- 
gan to beat in her arteries ; she remained for a moment 
quite bewildered, gazing at a window which she did not 
see. 

‘¢ But you are faithful to us?” she said at last, with 
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a winning glance at des Lupeaulx, as if to attach him 
to her. 

‘¢That is as it may be,” he replied, answering her 
glance with an interrogative look which made the 
poor woman blush. 

‘*If you demand caution-money you may lose all,” 
she said, laughing; ‘‘ I thought you more magnanimous 
than you are. And you, you thought me less a person 
than I am, — a sort of school-girl.” 

‘¢ You have misunderstood me,” he said, with a covert 
smile; ‘*I meant that I could not assist a man who 
plays against me just as VEtourdi played against 
Mascarille.” 

‘¢ What can you mean?” 

*¢ This will prove to you whether I am magnanimous 
or not.” 

He gave Madame Rabourdin the memorandum stolen 
by Dutocgq, pointing out to her the passage in which her 
husband had so ably analyzed him. 

‘¢ Read that.” 

Célestine recognized the handwriting, read the paper, 
and turned pale under the blow. 

‘¢ All the ministries, the whole service is treated in 
the same way,” said des Lupeaulx. 

‘¢ Happily,” she said, ‘* you alone possess this docu- 
ment. I cannot explain it, even to myself.” 

‘‘The man who stole it is not such a fool as to let 
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me have it without keeping a copy for himself; he is 
too great a liar to admit it, and too clever in his busi- 
ness to give it up. I did not even ask him for it.” 

‘¢ Who is he?” 

‘¢ Your chief clerk.” 

‘¢Dutocq! People are always punished through 
their kindnesses! But,” she added, ‘he is only a dog 
who wants a bone.” 

‘‘Do you know what the other side offer me, poor 
devil of a general-secretary ?” 

‘¢ What?” 

‘¢T owe thirty thonsand and odd miserable francs, — 
you will despise me because it isn’t more, but here, I 
grant you, I am insignificant. Well, Baudoyer’s uncle 
has bought up my debts, and is, doubtless, ready to 
give me a receipt for them if Baudoyer is appointed.” 

‘¢ But all that is monstrous.” 

‘¢ Not at all; it is monarchical and religious, for the 
Grand Almoner is concerned in it. Baudoyer himself 
must appoint Colleville in return for ecclesiastical 
assistance.” 

‘¢ What shall you do?” 

‘¢ What will you bid me do?” he said, with charming 
grace, holding out his hand. 

Célestine no longer thought him ugly, nor old, nor 
white and chilling as a hoar-frost, nor indeed anything 
that was odious and offensive, but she did not give him 
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her hand. At night, in her salon, she would have let 
him take it a hundred times, but here, alone and in the 
morning, the action seemed too like a promise that 
might lead her far. 

‘* And they say that statesmen have no hearts!” she 
cried enthusiastically, trying to hide the harshness of 
her refusal under the grace of her words. ‘The 
thought used to terrify me,” she added, assuming an 
innocent, ingenuous air. 

‘What a calumny!” cried des Lupeaulx. ‘Only this 
week one of the stiffest of diplomatists, a man who has 
been in the service ever since he came to manhood, has 
married the daughter of an actress, and has introduced 
her at the most iron-bound court in Europe as to quar- 
terings of nobility.” 

‘¢ You will continue to support us?” 

‘“‘T am to draw up your husband's appointment — 
But no cheating, remember.” 

She gave him her hand to kiss, and tapped him on 
the cheek as she did so. ‘* You are mine!” she said. 

Des Lupeaulx admired the expression. 

[That night, at the Opera, the old coxscomb related 
the incident as follows: ‘‘ A woman who did not want 
to tell a man she would be his, — an acknowledgment a 
-well-bred woman never allows herself to make,— changed 
the words into ‘You are mine.’ Don’t you think the 
evasion charming ?”’ ] 
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‘¢ But you must be my ally,” he answered. ‘* Now 
listen, your husband has spoken to the minister of a 
_ plan for the reform of the administration ; the paper I 
have shown you is a part of that plan. I want to know 
what it is. Find out, and tell me to-night.” 

‘*T will,” she answered, wholly unaware of the im- 
portant nature of the errand which brought des Lupeaulx 
to the house that morning. 

‘¢ Madame, the hair-dresser.”’ 

‘+ At last!” thought Célestine. ‘I don’t see how I 
should have got out of it if he had delayed much longer.” 

‘¢ You do not know to what lengths my devotion can 
go,” said des Lupeaulx, rising. “ You shall be invited 
to the first select party given by his Excellency’s wife.” 

‘* Ah, you are an angel!” she cried. “And I see now 
how much you love me; you love me intelligently.” 

‘¢To-night, dear child” he said, “I shall find out at 
the Opera what journalists are conspiring for Baudoyer, 
and we will measure swords together.” 

‘¢'Yes, but you must dine with us, will you not? I 
have taken pains to get the things you like best — ” 

‘* All that is so like love,” said des Lupeaulx to him- 
self as he went downstairs, ‘‘ that I am willing to be 
deceived in that way for a long time. Well, if she zs 
tricking me I shall know it. Ill set the cleverest of 
all traps before the appointment is fairly signed, and 
I’ll read her heart. Ah! my little cats, I know you! 
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for, after all, women are just what we men are. Twenty- 
eight years old, virtuous, and living here in the rue 
Duphot ! — a rare piece of luck and worth cultivating,” 
thought the elderly butterfly as he fluttered down the 
staircase. 

‘¢ Good heavens! that man, without his glasses, must 
look funny enough in a dressing-gown ! ” thought Céles- 
tine, ** but the harpoon is in his back and he’ll tow me 
where I want to go; I am sure now of that invitation. 
He has played his part in my comedy.” 


When, at five o’clock in the afternoon, Rabourdin 
came home to dress for dinner, his wife presided at his 
toilet and presently laid before him the fatal memo- 
randum which, like the slipper in the Arabian Nights, 
the luckless man was fated to meet at every turn. 

‘¢ Who gave you that?” he asked, thunderstruck. 

‘¢ Monsieur des Lupeaulx.” 

‘*So he has been here!” cried Rabourdin, with a look 
which would certainly have made a guilty woman turn 
pale, but which Célestine received with unruffled brow 
and a laughing eye. 

‘¢ And he is coming back to dinner,” she said. ‘‘ Why 
that startled air?” 
ar My dear,” replied Rabourdin, “I have mortally 
offended des Lupeaulx ; such men never forgive, and yet 
he fawns upon me! Do you think I don’t see why? ” 
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‘¢ The man seems to me,” she said, ‘* to have good 
taste; you can’t expect me to blame him. [I really 
don’t know anything more flattering to a woman than 
to please a worn-out palate. After—” 

‘A truce to nonsense, Célestine. Spare a much-tried 
man. I cannot get an audience of the minister, and my 
honor is at stake.” 

‘* Good heavens, no! Dutocg can have the promise 
of a good place as soon as you are named head of the 
division.” 

‘sAh! I see what you are about, dear child,” said 
Rabourdin ; ‘* but the game you are playing is just as 
dishonorable as the real thing that is going on around 
us. A lie is a lie, and an honest woman—” 

‘* Let me use the weapons employed against us.” 

‘* Célestine, the more that man des Lupeaulx feels he 
is foolishly caught in a trap, the more bitter he will be 
against me.” 

‘* What if I get him dismissed altogether? ” 

Rabourdin looked at his wife in amazement. 

‘*T am thinking only of your advancement; it was 
high time, my poor husband,” continued Célestine. 
‘*But you are mistaking the dog for the game,” she 
added, after a pause. ‘‘In a few days des Lupeaulx 
will have accomplished all that I want of him. While 
you are trying to speak to the minister, and before 
you can even see him on business, I shall have seen 
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him and spoken with him. You are worn out in 
trying to bring that plan of your brain to birth,—a 
plan which you have been hiding from me; but you 
will find that in three months your wife has accom- 
plished more than you have done in six years. Come, 
tell me this fine scheme of yours.” 

Rabourdin, continuing to shave, cautioned his wife 
not to say a word about his work, and after assuring her 
that to confide a single idea to des Lupeaulx would be 
to put the cat near the milk-jug, he began an explana- 
tion of his labors. | 

‘¢ Why didn’t you tell me this before, Rabourdin? ” 
said Célestine, cutting her husband short at his fifth 
sentence. ‘* You might have saved yourself a world 
of trouble. I can understand that a man should be 
blinded by an idea for a moment, but to nurse it up 
for six or seven years, that’s a thing I cannot com- 
prehend! You want to reduce the budget, —a vul- 
gar and commonplace idea! The budget ought, on 
the contrary, to reach two thousand millions. Then, 
indeed, France would be great. If you want a new 
system let it be one of loans, as Monsieur de Nucingen 
keeps saying. The poorest of all treasuries is the one 
with a surplus that it never uses; the mission of a 
minister of finance is to fling gold out of the windows. 
It will come back to him through the cellars; and you, 
you want to hoard it! The thing to do is to increase 
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the offices and all government employments, instead of 
reducing them! So far from lessening the public debt, 
you ought to increase the creditors. If the Bourbons 
want to reign in peace, let them seek creditors in the 
towns and villages, and place their loans there; above 
all, they ought not to let foreigners draw interest away 
from France; some day an alien nation might ask us 
for the capital. Whereas if capital and interest are 
held only in France, neither France nor credit can 
perish. That’s what saved England. Your plan is 
the tradesman’s plan. An ambitious public man should 
produce some bold scheme, — he should make himself 
another Law, without Law’s fatal ill-luck; he ought to 
exhibit the power of credit, and show that we should re- 
duce, not principal, but interest, as they do in England.” 

‘* Come, come, Célestine,” said Rabourdin ; ‘* mix up 
ideas as much as you please, and make fun of them, — 
I’m accustomed to that; but don’t criticise a work of 
which you know nothing as yet.” 

‘* Do I need,” she asked, ‘‘to know a scheme the 
essence of which is to govern France with a civil ser- 
vice of six thousand men instead of twenty thousand? 
My dear friend, even allowing it were the plan of a 
man of genius, a king of France who attempted to 
carry it out would get himself dethroned. You can 
keep down a feudal aristocracy by levelling a few 
heads, but you can’t subdue a hydra with thousands. 
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And is it with the present ministers — between our- 
selves, a wretched crew —that you expect to carry out 
your reform? No, no; change the monetary system if 
you will, but do not meddle with men, with little men; 
they cry out too much, whereas gold is dumb.” 

‘¢ But, Célestine, if you will talk, and put wit before 
argument, we shall never understand each other.” 

‘Understand! I understand what that paper, in 
which you have analyzed the capacities of the men in 
office, will lead to,” she replied, paying no attention to 
what her husband said. ‘‘ Good heavens! you have 
sharpened the axe to cut off your own head. Holy 
Virgin! why didn’t you consult me? I could have 
at least prevented you from committing anything to 
writing, or, at any rate, if you insisted on putting it to 
paper, I would have written it down myself, and it 
should never have left this house. Good God! to 
think that he never told me! That’s what men are! 
capable of sleeping with the wife of their bosom for 
seven years, and keeping a secret from her! Hiding 
their thoughts from a poor woman for seven years ! — 
doubting her devotion!” 

‘¢ But,” cried Rabourdin, provoked, ‘‘ for eleven years 
and more I have been unable to discuss anything with 
you because you insist on cutting me short and sub- 
stituting your ideas for mine. You know nothing at 
all about my scheme.” 
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‘‘Nothing! I know all.” 

‘¢Then tell it to me!” cried Rabourdin, angry for 
the first time since his marriage. 

‘¢There! it is half-past six o’clock ; finish shaving, 
and dress at once,” she cried hastily, after the fashion 
of women when pressed on a point they are not ready 
to talk of. ‘‘ I must go; we ‘ll adjourn the discussion, 
for I don’t want to be nervous on a reception-day. 
Good heavens! the poor soul!” she thought, as she left 
the room, ‘‘ it #s hard to be in labor for seven years 
and bring forth a dead child! And not trust his 
wife!” 

She went back into the room. 

‘*¥f you had listened to me you would never have 
interceded to keep your chief clerk; he stole that 
abominable paper, and has, no doubt, kept a fac-simile 
of it. Adieu, man of genius!” 

Then she noticed the almost tragic expression of her 
husband’s grief; she felt she had gone too far, and ran 
to him, seized him just as he was, all lathered with 
soap-suds, and kissed him tenderly. 

‘Dear Xavier, don’t be vexed,” she said. ‘* To- 
night, after the people are gone, we will study your 
plan; you shall speak at your ease, —I will listen just 
as long as you wish me to. Isn't that nice of 
me? What do I want better than to be the wife of 
Mohammed? ” 
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She began to laugh; and Rabourdin laughed too, for 
the soapsuds were clinging to Cclestine’s lips, and her 
voice had the tones of the purest and most steadfast 
affection. 

‘‘Go and dress, dear child; and above all, don’t say 
a word of this to des Lupeaulx. Swear you will not. 
That is the only punishment that I impose — ” 

‘© Impose / ” she cried. “Then I won’t swear any- 
thing.” 

‘¢ Come, come, Célestine, I said in jest a really serious 
thing.” 

‘¢ To-night,” she said, “‘ I mean your general-secretary 
to know whom I am really intending to attack; he has 
given me the means.” 

‘¢ Attack whom?” 

‘¢‘The minister,” she answered, drawing herself up. 
‘¢ We are to be invited to his wife’s private parties.” 

In spite of his Cclestine’s loving caresses, Rabourdin, 
as he finished dressing, could not prevent certain painful 
thoughts from clouding his brow. 

‘¢ Will she ever appreciate me? he said to himself. 
‘¢ She does not even understand that she is the sole in- 
centive of my whole work. How wrong-headed, and yet 
how excellent a mind! — If I had not married I might 
now have been high in office and rich. I could have 
saved half my salary; my savings well-invested would 


have given me to-day ten thousand francs a year out- 
16 
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side of my office, and I might then have become, through 
a good marriage — Yes, that is all true,” he exclaimed, 
interrupting himself, ‘* but I have Célestine and my two 
children.” The man flung himself back upon his hap- 
piness. To the best of married lives there come mo- 
ments of regret. He entered the salon and looked 
around him. ‘‘ There are not two women in Paris who 
understand making life pleasant as she does. To keep 
such a home as this on twelve thousand francs a year!” 
he thought, looking at the flower-stands bright with 
bloom, and thinking of the social enjoyments that were 
about to gratify his vanity. ‘‘She was made to be the 
wife of a minister. When I think of his Excellency’s 
wife, and how little she helps him! the good woman 
is a comfortable middle-class dowdy, and when she 
goes to the palace or into society — ” He pinched his 
lips together. Very busy men are apt to have very 
ignorant notions about household matters, and you can 
make them believe that a hundred thousand francs 
afford little or that twelve thousand afford all. 

Though impatiently expected, and in spite of the flat- 
tering dishes prepared for the palate of the gourmet- 
emeritus, des Lupeaulx did not come to dinner; in fact 
he came in very late, about midnight, an hour when a 
company dwindles and conversations become intimate 
and confidential. Andoche Finot, the journalist, was 
one of the few remaining guests. 
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‘©T now know all,” said des Lupeaulx, when he was 
comfortably seated on a sofa at the corner of the fire- 
place, a cup of tea in his hand and Madame Rabourdin 
standing before him with a plate of sandwiches and 
some slices of a cake very appropriately called ‘‘ leaden 
cake.” ‘Finot, my dear and witty friend, you can render 
a great service to our gracious queen by letting loose a 
few dogs upon the men we were talking of. You have 
against you,” he said to Rabourdin, lowering his voice 
so as to be heard only by the three persons whom he 
addressed, ‘* a set of usurers and priests — money and 
the church. The article in the liberal journal was insti- 
gated by an old money-lender to whom the paper was 
under obligations ; but the young fellow who wrote it 
cares nothing about it. The paper is about to change 
hands, and in three days more will be on our side. The 
royalist opposition,— for we have, thanks to Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand, a royalist opposition, that is to say, 
royalists who have gone over to the liberals, — however, 
there ’s no need to discuss political matters now, — these 
assassins of Charles X. have promised me to support 
your appointment at the price of our acquiescence in 
one of their amendments. All my batteries are manned. 
If they threaten us with Baudoyer we shall say to the 
clerical phalanx, ‘ Such and such a paper and such and 
such men will attack your measures and the whole press 
will be against you’ (for even the ministerial journals 
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which I influence will be deaf and dumb, won’t they, 
Finot?). ‘Appoint Rabourdin, a faithful servant, and 
public opinion is with you —’” 

‘¢ Hi, hi!” laughed Finot. 

‘¢ So, there’s no need to be uneasy,” said des Lu- 
peaulx. ‘‘I have arranged it all to-night; the Grand 
Almoner must yield.” 

‘¢T would rather have had less hope, and you to 
dinner,” whispered Célestine, looking at him with a 
vexed air which might very well pass for an expression 
of wounded love. 

‘¢ This must win my pardon,” he returned, giving her 
an invitation to the ministry for the following Tuesday. 

Célestine opened the letter, and a flush of pleasure 
came into her face. No enjoyment can be compared to 
that of gratified vanity. 

‘¢ ‘You know what the countess’s Tuesdays are,” said 
des Lupeaulx, with a confidential air. ‘‘ To the usual 
ministerial parties they are what the ‘ Petit-Chiteau’ 
is to a court ball. You will be at the heart of power! 
You will see there the Comtesse Féraud, who is still in 
favor notwithstanding Louis XVITI.’s death, Delphine 
de Nucingen, Madame de Listomere, the Marquise 
d’Espard, and your dear Firmiani; I have had her in- 
vited to give you her support in case the other women 
attempt to black-ball you. I long to see you in the 
midst of them.” 
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Célestine threw up her head like a thoroughbred 
before the race, and re-read the invitation just as Bau- 
doyer and Saillard had re-read the articles about them- 
selves in the newspapers, without being able to quaff 
enough of it. 

“‘ There first, and next at the Tuileries,” she said to 
des Lupeaulx, who was startled by the words and by 
the attitude of the speaker, so expressive were they of 
ambition and security. 

‘Can it be that I am only a stepping-stone?” he 
usked himself. He rose, and went into Madame 
Rabourdin’s bedroom, where she followed him, under- 
standing from a motion of his head that he wished to 
speak to her privately. 

‘¢Well, your husband’s plan,” he said; ‘‘ what 
of it?” 

‘¢Bah! the useless nonsense of an honest man!” 
she replied. ‘' He wants to suppress fifteen thousand 
offices and do the work with five or six thousand. You 
never heard of such nonsense; I will let you read the 
whole document when copied; it is written in perfect 
good faith. His analysis of the officials was prompted 
only by his honesty and rectitude, — poor dear man!” 

Des Lupeaulx was all the more reassured by the 
genuine laugh which accompanied these jesting and 
contemptuous words, because he was a judge of lying 
and knew that Célestine spoke in good faith. 
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‘But still, what is at the bottom of it all?” he 
asked. 

‘¢ Well, he wants to do away with the land-tax and 
substitute taxes on consumption.” 

‘¢ Why it is over a year since Francois Keller and 
Nucingen proposed some such plan, and the minister 
himself is thinking of a reduction of the land-tax.” 

‘¢There!” exclaimed Célestine, ‘‘I told him there 
was nothing new in his scheme.” 

‘*No; but he is on the same ground with the best 
financier of the epoch,—the Napoleon of finance. 
Something may come of it. Your husband must surely 
have some special ideas in his method of putting the 
scheme into practice.” 

‘* No, if is all commonplace,” she said, with a dis- 
dainful curl of her lip. ‘Just think of governing 
France with five or six thousand offices, when what 
is really needed is that everybody in France should be 
personally enlisted in the support of the government.” 

Des Lupeaulx seemed satisfied that Rabourdin, to 
whom in his own mind he had granted remarkable tal- 
ents, was really a man of mediocrity. 

‘* Are you quite sure of the appointment? You don’t 
want a bit of feminine advice?” she said. 

‘‘’You women are greater adepts than we in refined 
treachery,” he said, nodding. 

‘¢ Well, then, say Baudoyer to the court and clergy, 
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to divert suspicion and put them to sleep, and then, at 
the last moment, write Rabourdin.” 

‘¢ There are some women who say yes as long as they 
need a man, and 7o when he has played his part,” re- 
turned des Lupeaulx, significantly. 

‘¢T know they do,” she answered, laughing; ‘‘ but 
they are very foolish, for in politics everything recom- 
mences. Such proceedings may do with fools, but 
you are a man of sense. In my opinion the greatest 
folly any one can commit is to quarrel with a clever 
man.” 

“You are mistaken,” said des Lupeaulx, “for such a 
man pardons. The real danger is with the petty spite- 
ful natures who have nothing to do but study revenge, 
—I spend my life among them.” 

When all the guests were gone, Rabourdin came into 
his wife’s room, and after asking for her strict atten- 
tion, he explained his plan and made her see that it 
did not cut down the revenue but on the contrary in- 
creased it; he showed her in what ways the public 
funds were employed, and how the State could increase 
tenfold the circulation of money by putting its own, 
in the proportion of a third, or a quarter, into the 
expenditures which would be sustained by private or 
local interests. He finally proved to her plainly that 
his plan was not mere theory, but a system teeming 
with methods of exccution. Celestine, brightly enthu- 
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siastic, sprang into her husband's arms and sat upon 
his knee in the chimney-corner. 

“At last I find the husband of my dreams!” she 
cried. ‘‘ My ignorance of your rea] merit has saved 
you from des Lupeaulx’s claws. I calumniated you to 
him gloriously and in good faith.” 

The man wept with joy. His day of triumph had 
come at last. Having labored for years to satisfy his 
wife, he found himself a great man in the eyes of 
his sole public. 

‘¢'To one who Knows how good you are, how tender, 
how equable in temper, how loving, you are tenfold 
greater still. But,” she added, ‘‘a man of genius is 
always more or less a child; and you are a child, a 
dearly beloved child,” she said, caressing him. Then 
she drew the invitation from that particular spot where 
women put what they sacredly hide, and showed it 
to him. 

‘* Here is what I wanted,” she said; ‘* Des Lupeaulx 
has put me face to face with the minister, and were he 
a man of iron, his Excellency shall be made for a time 
to bend the knee to me.” 

The next day Cclestine began her preparations for 
entrance into the inner circle of the ministry. It was 
her day of triumph, her own! Never courtesan took 
such pains with herself as this honest woman bestowed 
upon her person. No dressmaker was ever so tor- 
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mented as hers. Madame Rabourdin forgot nothing. 
She went herself to the stable where she hired car- 
riages, and chose a coupé that was neither old, nor 
bourgeois, nor showy. Her footman, like the footmen 
of great houses, had the dress and appearance of a 
master. About ten on the evening of the eventful 
Tuesday, she left home in a charming full mourn- 
ing attire. Her hair was dressed with jet grapes of 
exquisite workmanship, — an ornament costing three 
thousand francs, made by Fossin for an Englishwoman 
who had left Paris before it was finished. The leaves 
were of stamped iron-work, as light as the vinc-leaves 
themselves, ‘and the artist had not forgotten the grace- 
ful tendrils, which twined in the wearer's curls just as, 
in nature, they catch upon the branches. The brace- 
lets, necklace, and earrings were all what is called 
Berlin iron-work; but these delicate arabesques were 
made in Vienna, and seemed to have been fashioned 
by the fairies who, the storics tell us, are condemned 
by a jealous Carabosse to collect the eyes of ants, 
or weave a fabric so diaphanous that a nutshell can 
contain it. Madame Rabourdin’s graceful figure, made 
more siender still by the black draperics, was shown 
to advantage by a carefully cut dress, the two sides of 
which met at the shoulders in a single strap without 
sleeves. At every motion she seemed, like a butterfly, to 
be about to leave her covering ; but the gown held firmly 
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on by means of some contrivance of the wonderful dress- 
maker. The robe was of mousseline de laine —a ma- 
terial which the manufacturers had not yet sent to the 
Paris markets; a delightful stuff which some months 
later was to have a wild success, a success which went 
further and lasted longer than most French fashions. 
The actual economy of mousseline de laine, which needs 
no washing, has since injured the sale of cotton fabrics 
enough to revolutionize the Rouen manufactories. Cé- 
lestine’s little feet, covered with fine silk stockings 
and turk-satin shoes (for silk-satin is inadmissible in 
deep mourning) were of elegant proportions. Thus 
dressed, she was very handsome. MHer complexion, 
beautified by a bran-bath, was softly radiant. Her 
eyes, suffused with the light of hope, and sparkling 
with intelligence, justified her claims to the superiority 
which des Lupeaulx, proud and happy on this occasion, 
asserted for her. 

She entered the room well (women will understand 
the meaning of that expression), bowed graccfully to 
the minister’s wife, with a happy mixture of deference 
and of self-respect, and gave no offence by a certain 
reliance on her own dignity ; for every beautiful woman 
has the right to seem a queen. With the minister 
himself she took the pretty air of sauciness which 
women may properly allow themselves with men, even 
when they are grand dukes. She reconnoitred the 
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field, as it were, while taking her seat, and saw that 
she was in the midst of one of those select parties of 
few persons, where the women eye and appraise each 
other, and every word said echoes in all ears; where 
every glance is a stab, and conversation a ducl with 
witnesses ; where all that is commonplace seems com- 
moner still, and where every form of merit or distinc- 
tion is silently accepted as though it were the natural 
level of all present. Rabourdin betook himself to the 
adjoining salon in which a few persons were playing 
cards; and there he planted himself on exhibition, as 
it were, which proved that he was not without social 
intelligence. 

‘*My dear,” said the Marquise d’Espard to the 
Comtesse Féraud, Louis XVIII.’s last mistress, ‘‘ Paris 
is certainly unique. It produces — whence and how, 
who knows?— women like this person, who seems 
ready to will and to do anything.” 

‘She really does will, and does do everything,” put 
in des Lupeaulx, puffed up with satisfaction. 

At this moment the wily Madame Rabourdin was 
courting the minister’s wife. Carefully coached the 
evening before by des Lupeaulx, who knew all the 
countess’s weak spots, she was flattering her without 
seeming to do so. Every now and then she kept 
silence; for des Lupeaulx, in love as he was, knew 
her defects, and said to her the night before, ‘* Be 
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careful not to talk too much,’ — words which were 
really an immense proof of attachment. Bertrand 
Barrére left behind him this sublime axiom: ‘* Never 
interrupt a woman when dancing to give her ad- 
vice,” to which we may add (to make this chapter 
of the female code complete), ‘‘ Never blame a woman 
for scattering her pearls.” 

The conversation became general. From time to 
time Madame Rabourdin joined in, just as a well- 
trained cat puts a velvet paw on her mistress’s laces 
with the claws carefully drawn in. The minister, in 
matters of the heart, had few emotions. There was 
not another statesman under the Restoration who had 
so completely done with gallantry as he; even the 
Opposition papers, the ‘* Miroir,” ‘* Pandora,” and 
‘* Figaro,” could not find a single throbbing artery with 
which to reproach him. Madame Rabourdin knew this, 
but she knew also that ghosts return to old castles, 
and she had taken it into her head to make the min- 
ister jealous of the happiness which des Lupeaulx was 
appearing to enjoy. The latter’s throat literally gur- 
gled with the name of his divinity. To launch his 
supposed mistress successfully, he was endeavoring to 
persuade the Marquise d’Espard, Madame de Nucingen, 
and the countess, in an eight-ear conversation, that 
‘they had better admit Madame Rabourdin to their 
coalition; and Madame de Camps was supporting him. 
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At the end of an hour the minister’s vanity was greatly 
tickled ; Madame Rabourdin’s cleverness pleased him, 
and she had won his wife, who, delighted with the 
siren, invited her to come to all her receptions when- 
ever she pleased. 

** For your husband, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ will soon 
be director; the minister intends to unite the two 
divisions and place them under one director; you will 
then be one of us, you know.” 

His Excellency carried off Madame Rabourdin on 
his arm to show her a certain room, which was then 
quite celebrated because the opposition journals blamed 
him for decorating it extravagantly ; and together they 
laughed over the absurdities of journalism. 

‘‘ Madame, you really must give the countess and 
myself the pleasure of seeing you here often.” 

And he went on with a round of ministerial com- 
pliments. 

‘¢ But, Monseigneur,” she replied, with one of those 
glances which women hold in reserve, ‘‘ it seems to 
me that that depends on you.” 

‘¢ How so?” 

‘You alone can give me the right to come here.” 

‘* Pray explain.” 

‘No; I said to myself before I came that I would 
certainly not have the bad taste to seem a petitioner.” 

‘No, no, speak freely. Places asked in this way 
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are never out of place,” said the minister, laughing ; 
for there is no jest too silly to amuse a solemn man. 

‘¢ Well, then, I must tell you plainly that the wife 
of the head of a bureau is out of place here ; a director's 
wife is not.” 

‘¢That point need not be considered,” said the min- 
ister, ‘‘ your husband is indispensable to the adminis- 
tration ; he is already appointed.” 

‘¢ Is that a veritable fact?” 

‘C'Would you like to see the papers in my study? 
They are drawn up.” 

‘¢ Then,” she said, pausing in a corner where she was 
alone with the minister, whose eager attentions were 
now very marked, ‘‘let me tell you that I can make 
you a return.” 

She was on the point of revealing her husband’s 
plan, when des Lupeaulx, who had glided noiselessly 
up to them, uttered an angry sound, which meant that 
he did not wish to appear to have overheard what, in 
fact, he had been listening to. The minister gave an 
ill-tempered look at the old beau, who, impatient to 
win his reward, had hurried, beyond all precedent, the 
preliminary work of the appointment. He had carricd 
the papers to his Excellency that evening, and desired 
to take himself, on the morrow, the news of the ap- 
pointment to her whom he was now endeavoring to 
exhibit as his mistress. Just then the minister’s valet 
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approached des Lupeaulx in a mysterious manner, and 
told him that his own servant wished him to deliver to 
him at once a letter of the utmost importance. 

The general-secretary went up to a lamp and read 
a note thus worded : — 

Contrary to my custom, I am waiting in your ante- 
chamber to see you; you have not a moment to lose if you 
wish to come to terms with 


Your obedient servant, 
GOBSECK. 


The secretary shuddered when he saw the signature, 
which we regret we cannot give in fac-simile, for it 
would be valuable to those who like to guess character 
from what may be called the physiognomy of signature. 
If ever a hieroglyphic sign expressed an animal, it was 
assuredly this written name, in which the first and the 
final letter approached each other like the voracious 
jaws of a shark, — insatiable, always open, seeking 
whom to devour, both strong and weak. As for the 
wording of the note, the spirit of usury alone could 
have inspired a sentence so imperative, so insolently 
curt and cruel, which said all and revealed nothing. 
Those who had never heard of Gobseck would have 
felt, on reading words which compelled him to whom 
they were addressed to obey, yet gave no order, the 
presence of the implacable money-lender of the rue 
des Grés. Like a dog called to heel by the huntsman, 
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des Lupeaulx left his present quest and went immedi- 
ately to his own rooms, thinking of his hazardous posi- 
tion. Imagine a general to whom an aide-de-camp 
rides up and says: ‘* The enemy with thirty thousand 
fresh troops is attacking on our right flank.” 

A very few words will serve to explain this sudden 
arrival of Gigonnet and Gobseck on the field of battle, 
— for des Lupeaulx found them both waiting. At eight 
o’clock that evening, Martin Falleix, returning on the 
wings of the wind, — thanks to three francs to the post- 
boys and a courier in advance, — had brought back 
with him the deeds of the property signed the night 
before. Taken at once to the Café Thémis by Mitral, 
these securities passed into the hands of the two usur- 
ers, who hastened (though on foot) to the ministry. It 
was past eleven o’clock. Des Lupeaulx trembled when 
he saw those sinister faces, emitting a simultaneous look 
as direct as a pistol shot and as brilliant as the flash 
itself. 

‘¢ What is it, my masters?” he said. 

The two extortioners continued cold and motionless. 
Gigonnet silently pointed to the documents in his hand, 
and then at the servant. 

‘*Come into my study,” said des Lupeaulx, dismiss- 
ing his valet by a sign. 

“You understand French very well,’ remarked 
Gigonnet, approvingly. 
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‘‘ Have you come here to torment a man who en- 
abled each of you to make a couple of hundred 
thousand francs?” 

‘¢ And who will help us to make more, I hope,” said 
Gigonnet. 

‘*Some new affair?” asked des Lupeaulx. ‘If 
you want me to help you, consider that I recollect 
the past.” 

‘*So do we,” answered Gigonnet. 

‘¢ My debts must be paid,” said des Lupeaulx, dis- 
dainfully, so as not to seem worsted at the outset. 

‘¢ True,” said Gobseck. 

‘* Let us come to the point, my son,” said Gigonnet. 
‘¢ Don’t stiffen your chin in your cravat ; with us all that 
is useless. Take these deeds and read them.” 

The two usurers took a mental inventory of des Lu- 
peaulx’s study while he read with amazement and stu- 
pefaction a deed of purchase which scemed wafted to 
him from the clouds by angels. 

“Don’t you think you have a pair of intelligent busi- 
ness agents in Gobseck and me?” asked Gigonnet. 

‘¢ But tell me, to what do I owe such able co-opera- 
tion? said des Lupeaulx, suspicious and uneasy. 

‘* We knew eight days ago a fact that without us you 
would not have known till to-morrow morning. The 
president of the chamber of commerce, a deputy, as you 
know, feels himself obliged to resign.” 
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Des Lupeaulx’s eyes dilated, and were as big as 
daisies. 

‘¢'Your minister has been tricking you about this 
event,” said the concise Gobseck. 

‘s You master me,” said the general-secretary, bowing 
with an air of profound respect, bordering however, on 
sarcasm. 

‘¢ True,” said Gobseck. 

‘¢Can you mean to strangle me?” 

‘6 Possibly.” 

‘¢ Well, then, begin your work, executioners, 
the secretary, smiling. 

‘*'You will see,” resumed Gigonnet, ‘‘ that the sum 
total of your debts is added to the sum loaned by us 
for the purchase of the property; we have bought 
them up.” 

‘Here are the deeds,” said Gobseck, taking from 
the pocket of his greenish overcoat a number of legal 
papers. 

‘You have three years in which to pay off the whole 
sum,” said Gigonnet. 

‘¢ But,” said des Lupeaulx, frightened at such kind- 
ness, and also by so apparently fantastic an arrangement. 
‘¢ What do you want of me?” 

‘¢ La Billardiere’s place for Baudoyer,” said Gigonnet, 
quickly. 

‘¢That’s a small matter, though it will be next to 
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impossible for me to do it,” said des Lupeaulx. “I 
have just tied my hands.” 

‘¢ Bite the cords with your teeth,” said Gigonnet. 

‘¢ They are sharp,” added Gobseck. 

‘¢ Tg that all?” asked des Lupeaulx. 

‘*'We keep the titledeeds of the property till the 
debts are paid,” said Gigonnet, putting one of the 
papers before des Lupeaulx; ‘‘and if the matter of 
the appointment is not satisfactorily arranged within 
six days our names will be substituted in place of © 
yours.” 

‘¢ You are deep,” cried the secretary. 

‘¢ Exactly,” said Gobseck. 

‘*¢ And this is all?” exclaimed des Lupeaulx. 

‘¢ All,” said Gobseck. 

‘¢- You agree?” asked Gigonnet. 

Des Lupeaulx nodded his head. 

*¢ Well, then, sign this power of attorney. Within 
two days Baudoyer is to be nominated ; within six your 
debts will be cleared off, and—” 

‘¢ And what?” asked des Lupeaulx. 

‘We guarantee —” 

‘¢ Guarantee !— what?” said the secretary, more and 
more astonished. 

‘* Your election to the Chamber,” said Gigonnet, 
rising on his heels. ‘* We have secured a majority of 
fifty-two farmers’ and mechanics’ votes, which will be 
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thrown precisely as those who lend you this money 
dictate.” 

Des Lupeaulx wrung Gigonnet’s hand. 

‘‘Tt is only such as we who never misunderstand 
each other,” he said; ‘‘ this is what I call doing busi- 
ness. I’ll make you a return gift.” 

‘¢ Right,” said Gobseck. 

‘¢ What is it?’ asked Gigonnet. 

‘¢ The cross of the Legion of honor for your imbecile 
of a nephew.” 

‘6 Good,” said Gigonnet, “I see you know him well.” 

The pair took leave of des Lupeaulx, who conducted 
them to the staircase. 

‘¢ They must be secret envoys from foreign powers,” 
whispered the footmen to each other. 

Once in the strect, the two usurers looked at each 
other under a street lamp and laughed. 

“He will owe us nine thousand francs interest a year,” 
said Gigonnct; ‘‘ that property doesn’t bring him in 
five.” 

‘‘He is under our thumb for a long time,” said 
Gobseck. 

‘¢ He'll build; he’ll commit extravagancies,” con- 
tinued Gigonnet ; ‘* Falleix will get his land.” 

‘* His interest is only to be made deputy ; the old fox 
laughs at the rest,”’ said Gobseck. ) 

‘¢ Hey! hey!” 
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‘6 Ai! hi!” 

These dry little exclamations served as a laugh to 
the two old men, who took their way back (always on 
foot) to the Café Thémis. 

Des Lupeaulx returned to the salon and found Ma- 
dame Rabourdin sailing with the wind of success, and 
very charming ; while his Excellency, usually so gloomy, 
showed a smooth and gracious countenance. 

‘She performs miracles,” thought des Lupeaulx. 
‘‘' What a wonderfully clever woman! I must get to 
the bottom of her heart.” 

‘¢ Your little lady is decidedly handsome,” said the 
Marquise to the secretary ; ‘‘ now if she only had your 
name.” 

“Yes, her defect is that she is the daughter of an 
auctioneer. She will fail for want of birth,” replied 
des Lupeaulx, with a cold manner that contrasted 
strangely with the ardor of his remarks about Madame 
Rabourdin not half an hour earlier. 

The marquise looked at him fixedly. 

‘*The glance you gave them did not escape me,” 
she said, motioning towards the minister and Ma- 
dame Rabourdin ; ‘it pierced the mask of your specta- 
cles. How amusing you both are, to quarrel over that 
bone !” 

As the marquise turned to leave the room the minis 
ter joined her and escorted her to the door. 
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“Well,” said des Lupeaulx to Madame Rabourdin, 
‘Swhat do you think of his Excellency?” 

‘¢ He is charming. We must know these poor minis- 
ters to appreciate them,” she added, slightly raising 
her voice so as to be heard by his Excellency’s wife. 
‘s The newspapers and the opposition calumnies are so 
misleading about men in politics that we are all more 
or less influenced by them; but such prejudices turn 
to the advantage of statesmen when we come to know 
them personally. 

‘¢ He is very good-looking,” said des Lupeaulx. 

‘¢Yes, and I assure you he is quite lovable,” she 
said, heartily. 

‘‘Dear child,” said des Lupeaulx, with a genial, 
caressing manner; ‘‘you have actually done the 
impossible.” 

‘¢ What is that?” 

‘* Resuscitated the dead. I did not think that man 
had a heart; ask his wife. But he may have just 
enough for a passing fancy. Therefore profit by it. 
Come this way, and don’t be surprised.” He led 
Madame Rabourdin into the boudoir, placed her on a 
sofa, and sat down beside her. ‘‘ You are very sly,” 
he said, ‘‘and I like you the better for it. Between 
ourselves, you are a clever woman. Des Lupcaulx 
served to bring you into this house, and that is all you 
wanted of him, isn’t it? Now when a woman decides 
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to love a man for what she can get out of him it is 
better to take a sexagenarian Excellency than a quad- 
ragenarian secretary; there’s more profit and less 
annoyance. I’m a man with spectacles, grizzled hair, 
worn out with dissipation, — a fine lover, truly! I tell 
myself all this again and again. It must be admitted, 
of course, that I can sometimes be useful, but never 
agreeable. Isn’t that so? A man must be a fool if he 
cannot reason about himself. You can safely admit 
the truth and let me sce to the depths of your heart; 
we are partners, not lovers. If I show some tender- 
ness at times, you are too superior a woman to pay any 
attention to such follies; you will forgive me, — you 
are not a school-girl, or a bourgeoise of the rue Saint- 
Denis. Bah! you and I are too well brought up for 
that. There’s the Marquise d’Espard who has just 
left the room; this is precisely what she thinks and 
does. She and I came to an understanding two years 
ago [the coxscomb!], and now she has only to write 
me a line and say, ‘My dear des Lupeaulx, you will 
oblige me by doing such or such a thing,’ and it is done 
at once. We are engaged at this very moment in get- 
ting a commission of lunacy on her husband. Ah! you 
women, you can get what you want by the bestowal of 
a few favors. Well, then, my dear child, bewitch the 
minister. I'll help you; it is my interest to do so. 
Yes, I wish he had a woman who could influence him ; 
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he would n’t escape me, — for he does escape me quite 
often, and the reason is that I hold him only through 
his intellect. Now if I were one with a pretty woman 
who was also intimate with him, I should hold him by 
his weaknesses, and that is much the firmest grip. 
Therefore, let us be friends, you and I, and share the 
advantages of the conquest you are making.” 

Madame Rabourdin listened in amazement to this 
singular profession of rascality. The apparent art- 
lessness of this political swindler prevented her from 
suspecting a trick. 

‘‘Do you believe he really thinks of me?” she 
asked, falling into the trap. 

‘‘] know it; I am certain of it.” 

‘¢ Js it true that Rabourdin’s appointment is signed?” 

‘*T gave him the papers this morning. But it is not 
enough that your husband should be made director ; he 
must be Master of petitions.” 

‘¢’'Yes,”’ she said. 

‘*' Well, then, go back to the salon and coquette a 
little more with his Excellency.” 

‘‘It is true,” she said, ‘‘ that I never fully under- 
stood you till to-night. There is nothing commonplace 
about you.” 

‘*'We will be two old friends,” said des Lupeaulx, 
“and suppress all tender nonsense and tormenting 
love; we will take things as they did under the 
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Regency. Ah! they had plenty of wit and wisdom 
in those days!” 

‘‘'You are really strong; you deserve my admira- 
tion,” she said, smiling, and holding out her hand to 
him, ‘‘one does more for one’s friend, you know, than 
for one’s — ” 

She left him without finishing her sentence. 

‘*Dear creature!” thought des Lupeaulx, as he saw 
her approach the minister, ‘‘des Lupeaulx has no 
longer the slightest remorse in turning against you. 
To-morrow evening when you offer me a cup of tea, 
you will be offering me a thing I no longer care for. 
All is over. Ah! when a man is forty years of age 
women may take pains to catch him, but they won't 
love him.” 

He looked himself over in a mirror, admitting hon- 
estly that though he did very well as a politician he 
was a wreck on the shores of Cythera. At the same 
moment Madame Rabourdin was gathering herself to- 
gether for a becoming exit. She wished to make a 
last graceful impression on the minds of all, and she 
succeeded. Contrary to the usual custom in society, 
every one cried out as soon as she was gone, ‘* What 
a charming woman!” and the minister himself took 
her to the outer door. 

‘¢T am quite sure you will think of me to-morrow,” 
he said, alluding to the appointment. 
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‘‘There are so few high functionaries who have 
agreeable wives,” remarked his Excellency on re-enter- 
ing the room, ‘‘ that I am very well satisfied with our 
new acquisition.” 

‘¢Don’t you think her a little overpowering?” said 
des Lupeaulx with a piqued air. 

The women present all exchanged expressive glances ; 
the rivalry between the minister and his secretary amused 
them and instigated one of those pretty little comedies 
which Parisian women play so well. They excited and 
led on his Excellency and des Lupeaulx by a series of © 
comments on Madame Rabourdin: one thought her 
too studied in manner, too eager to appear clever; 
another compared the graces of the middle classes with 
the manners of high life, while des Lupeaulx defended 
his pretended mistress as we all defend an enemy in 
society. 

‘SDo her justice, ladies,” he said; ‘ is it not ex- 
traordinary that the daughter of an auctioneer should 
appear as well as she does? See where she came from, 
and what she is. She will end in the Tuileries; that is 
what she intends, — she told me so.” 

‘¢ Suppose she is the daughter of an auctioneer,” said 
the Comtesse Féraud, smiling, ‘‘ that will not hinder 
her husband’s rise to power.” 

‘Not in these days, you mean,” said the minister’s 
wife, tightening her lips. 
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«“‘ Madame,” said his Excellency to the countess, 
sternly, ‘‘ such sentiments and such speeches lead to 
revolutions ; unhappily, the court and the great world 
do not restrain them. You would hardly believe, how- 
ever, how the injudicious conduct of the aristocracy in 
this respect displeases certain clear-sighted personages 
at the palace. If I were a great lord, instead of being, 
as I am, a mere country gentleman who seems to be 
placed where he is to transact your business for you, 
the monarchy would not be as insecure as I now think 
it. What becomes of a throne which does not bestow 
dignity on those who administer its government? We 
are far indeed from the days when a king could make 
men great at will,—such men as Louvois, Colbert, 
Richelieu, Jeannin, Villeroy, Sully, — Sully, in his 
origin, was no greater than I. I speak to you thus 
because we are here in private among ourselves. I 
should be very paltry indeed if I were personally 
offended by such speeches. After all, it is for us and 
not for others to make us great.” 


‘© ‘You are appointed, dear,” cried Célestine, pressing 
her husband’s hand as they drove away. ‘‘If it had 
not been for des Lupeaulx I should have explained 
your scheme to his Excellency. But I will do it next 
Tuesday, and it will help the further matter of making 
you Master of petitions.” 
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In the life of every woman there comes a day when 
she shines in all her glory ; aday which gives her an un- 
fading recollection to which she recurs with happiness 
all her life. As Madame Rabourdin took off one by 
one the ornaments of her apparel, she thought over the 
events of this evening, and marked the day among the 
triumphs and glories of her life, — all her beauties had 
been seen and envied, she had been praised and flat- 
tered by the minister’s wife, delighted thus to make 
the other women jealous of her; but, above all, her 
grace and vanities had shone to the profit of conjugal 
love. Her husband was appointed. 

‘‘ Did you think I looked well to-night?” she said 
to him, joyously. 


At the same instant Mitral, waiting at the Café 
Thémis, saw the two usurers returning, but was unable 
to perceive the slightest indications of the result on 
their impassible faces. 

‘¢ What of it?” he said, when they were all seated 
at table. 

‘¢Same as ever,” replied Gigonnet, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘ victory with gold.” 

‘¢ True,” said Gobseck. 

Mitral took a cabriolet and went straight to the 
Saillards and Baudoyers, who were still playing boston 
at a late hour. No one was present but the Abbé 
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Gaudron. Falleix, half-dead with the fatigue of his 
journey, had gone to bed. 

‘¢ You will be appointed, nephew,” said Mitral ; ‘‘ and 
there ’s a surprise in store for you.” 

‘© What is it?” asked Saillard. 

‘¢ The cross of the Legion of honor?” cried Mitral. 

‘‘God protects those who guard his altars,” said 
Gaudron. 

Thus the Te Deum was sung with equal joy and 
confidence in both camps. 
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VIII. 
FORWARD, MOLLUSKS! 


THE next day, Wednesday, Monsieur Rabourdin was 
to transact business with the minister, for he had filled 
the late La Billardiére’s place since the beginning of the 
latter’s illness. On such days the clerks came punc- 
tually, the servants were specially attentive, there was 
always a certain excitement in the offices on these sign- 
ing-days, — and why, nobody ever knew. On this oc- 
casion the three servants were at their post, flattering 
themselves they should get a few fees; for a rumor of 
Rabourdin’s nomination had spread through the minis- 
try the night before, thanks to Dutocq. Uncle Antoine 
and Laurent had donned their full uniform, when, at a 
quarter to eight, des Lupeaulx’s servant came in with a 
letter, which he begged Antoine to give secretly to Du- 
tocq, saying that the general-secretary had ordered him 
to deliver it without fail at Monsieur Dutocg’s house by 
seven o’clock. 

‘¢T’m sure I don’t know how it happened,” he said, 
‘¢ but I overslept myself. I’ve only just waked up, and 
he'd play the devil’s tattoo on me if he knew the letter 
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sens gone. I know a famous secret, Antoine; but 

on’t say anything about it to the clerks if I tell you; 
vroaiee? He would send me off if he knew I had said 
a single word ; he told me so,” 

‘¢ What’s inside the letter?”’ asked Antoine, eying it. 

‘* Nothing ; I looked this way — see.” 

He made the letter gape open, and showed Antoine 
that there was nothing but blank paper to be seen. 

‘* This is going to be a great day for you, Laurent,” 
went on the secretary’s man. ‘‘ You are to have a new 
director. Economy must be the order of the day, for 
they are going to unite the two divisions under one di- 
rector — you fellows will have to look out!” 

‘¢ Yes, nine clerks are put on the retired list,” said 
Dutocq, who came in at the moment; ‘‘how did you 
hear that?” 

Antoine gave him the letter, and he had no sooner 
opened it than he rushed headlong downstairs in the 
direction of the secretary’s office. 

The bureaus Rabourdin and Baudoyer, after idling 
and gossiping since the death of Monsieur de la Bil- 
larditre, were now recovering their usual official look 
and the dolce far niente habits of a government office. 
Nevertheless, the approaching end of the year did cause 
rather more application among the clerks, just as porters 
and servants become at that season more unctuously 
civil. They all came punctually, for one thing; more 
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remained after four o’clock than was usual at other 
times. It was not forgotten that fees and gratuities 
depend on the last impressions made upon the minds of 
masters. The news of the union of the two divisions, 
that of La Billardiére and that of Clergeot, under one 
director, had spread through the various offices. The 
number of the clerks to be retired was known, but all 
were in ignorance of the names. It was taken for 
granted that Poiret would not be replaced, and that 
would be a retrenchment. Little La Billardiére had al- 
ready departed. Two new supernumeraries had made 
their appearance, and, alarming circumstance! they 
were both sons of deputies. The news told about in the 
offices the night before, just as the clerks were dispersing, 
agitated all minds, and for the first half-hour after ar- 
rival in the morning they stood around the stoves and 
talked it over. But earlier than that, Dutocq, as we 
have seen, had rushed to des Lupeaulx on receiving his 
note, and found him dressing. Without laying down 
his razor, the general-secretary cast upon his subordi- 
nate the glance of a general issuing an order. 

‘¢ Are we alone?” he asked. 

‘¢ Yes, monsieur.” 

‘¢Very good. March on Rabourdin; forward! 
steady! Of course you kept a copy of that paper?” 

‘6 Yes.” 

‘¢You understand me? Jndeir@/ There must be 
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a general hue and cry raiscd against him. Find some 
way to start a clamor—” 

‘“‘T could get a man to make a caricature, but I 
have n’t five hundred francs to pay for it.” 

‘* Who would make it?” 

‘6 Bixiou.” 

‘© He shall have a thousand and be under-head-clerk 
to Colleville, who will arrange with him; tell him so.” 

‘s But he would n’t believe it on nothing more than 
my word.” 

‘‘ Are you trying to make me compromise myself ? 
Either do the thing or let it alone; do you hear me?” 

‘© If Monsieur Baudoyer were director — ” 

‘¢ Well, he will be. Go now, and make haste; you 
have no time to lose. Go down the back-stairs ; I don’t 
want people to know you have just seen me.” 

While Dutocq was returning to the clerks’ office and 
asking himself how he could best incite a clamor against 
his chief without compromising himself, Bixiou rushed 
to the Rabourdin office for a word of greeting. Believ- 
ing that he had lost his bet the incorrigible joker thought 
it amusing to pretend that he had won it. 

Bixrou [mimicking Phellion’s voice]. Gentlemen, I 
salute you with a collective how d’ ye do, and I appoint 
Sunday next for the dinner at the Rocher de Cancale. 
But a serious question presents itself. Is that dinner 


to include the clerks who are dismissed ? 
18 
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Porret. And those who retire? 

Brxiou. Not that I care, for it isn’t I who pay. 
[General stupefaction.] Baudoyer is appointed. I 
think I already hear him calling Laurent [mimicking 
Baudoyer], ‘‘ Laurent! lock up my hair-shirt, and my 
scourge.” [They all roar with laughter.] Yes, yes, he 
laughs well who laughs last. Gentlemen, there’s a 
great deal in that anagram of Colleville’s. Xavier Ra- 
bourdin, chef de bureau — D’abord réva bureauz, e-u 
fin riche. If I were named Charles X., par la grace de 
Dieu roi de France et de Navarre, I should tremble in 
my shoes at the fate those letters anagrammatize. 

TuulLttier. Look here! are you making fun? 

Brxiou. No, Iam not. Rabourdin resigns in a rage 
at finding Baudoyer appointed director. 

Vimevx [entering]. Nonsense, no such thing! An- 
toine (to whom I have just been paying forty francs 
that I owed him) tells me that Monsicur and Madame 
Rabourdin were at the minister’s private party last night 
and stayed till midnight. His Excellency escorted 
Madame Rabourdin to the staircase. It seems she was 
divinely dressed. In short, it is quite certain that Ra- 
bourdin is to be director. Riffé, the secretary’s copy- 
ing clerk, told me he sat up all the night before to draw 
the papers; it is no longer asecret. Monsieur Clergeot 
is retired. After thirty years’ service that’s no misfor- 
tune. Monsieur Cochin, who is rich — 
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Brxiov. By cochineal. 

Vmxevux. Yes, cochineal ; he’s a partner in the house 
of Matifat, rue des Lombards. Well, he is retired; 
po is Poiret. Neither is to be replaced. So much is 
certain ; the rest is all conjecture. The appointment of 
Monsieur Rabourdin is to be announced this morning ; 
they are afraid of intrigues. 

Brxiov. What intrigues? 

Fieury. Baudoyer’s, confound him! The priests up- 
hold him; here’s another article in the liberal journal, 
— only half a dozen lines, but they are queer [reads] : 


‘¢ Certain persons spoke last night in the lobby of the 
Opera-house of the return of Monsieur de Chateaubriand to 
the ministry, basing their opinion on the choice made of 
Monsieur Rabourdin (the protegé of the friends of the noble 
viscount) to fill the office for which Monsieur Baudoyer was 
first selected. The clerical party is not likely to withdraw 
unless in deference to the great writer.” 


Blackguards ! 

Dutocg [entering, having heard the whole discus- 
sion]. Blackguards! Who? Rabourdin? Then you 
know the news? 

Fievry [rolling his eyes savagely]. Rabourdin a 
blackguard! Are you mad, Dutocq? do you want a 
ball in your brains to give them weight? 

Dutocg. I said nothing against Monsicur Rabour- 
din; only it has just been told to me in confidence that 


—_— =e 
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he has written a paper denouncing all the clerks and 
officials, and full of facts about their lives; in short, 
the reason why his friends support him is because he 
has written this paper against the administration, in 
which we are all exposed — 

PHELLION [in a loud voice]. Monsieur Rabourdin is 
incapable of — 

Brxiov. Very proper in you to say so. Tell me, 
Dutocq [they whisper together and then go into the 
corridor]. 

Brxiov. What has happened? 

Dutocg. Do you remember what I said to you about 
that caricature ? 

Bixiovu. Yes, what then? 

Dvutocg. Make it, and you shall be under-head-clerk 
with a famous fee. The fact is, my dear fellow, there ’s 
dissension among the powers that be. The minister is 
pledged to Rabourdin, but if he does n’t appoint Bau- 
doyer he offends the priests and their party. You see, 
the King, the Dauphin and the Dauphine, the clergy, and 
lastly the court, all want Baudoyer; the minister wants 
Rabonrdin. 

Brxrou. Good! 

Dourocg. To ease the matter off, the minister, who 
sees he must give way, wants to strangle the difficulty. 
We must find some good reason for getting rid of 
Rabourdin. Now somebody has lately unearthed a 
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paper of his, exposing the present system of administra- 
tion and wanting to reform it; and that paper is going 
the rounds, —at least, this is how I understand the 
matter. Make the drawing we talked of; in so doing 
you ll play the game of all the big people, and help the 
minister, the court, the clergy, —in short, everybody ; 
and you’ll get your appointment. Now do you under- 
stand me? 

Bixtou. I don’t understand how you came to know 
all that; perhaps you are inventing it. 

Dutocg. Do you want me to let you see what 
Rabourdin wrote about you? 

Brxiov. Yes. 

Dutocg. Then come home with me; for I must put 
the document into safe keeping. 

Brxrov. You go first alone. [Re-enters the bureau 
Rabourdin.] What Dutocq told you is really all true, 
word of honor! It seems that Monsieur Rabourdin 
has written and sent in very unflattcring descriptions 
of the clerks whom he wants to ‘*‘ reform.” That’s the 
real reason why his secret friends wish him appointed. 
Well, well; we live in days when nothing astonishes 
me [flings his cloak about him like Talma, and de- - 
claims] : — 

‘¢ Thou who hast seen the fall of grand, illustrious heads, 

Why thus amazed, insensate that thou art,” 
to find a man like Rabourdin employing such means? 
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Baudoyer is too much of a fool to know how to 
use them. Accept my congratulations, gentlemen ; 
either way you are under a most illustrious chief 
[goes off]. | 

PorreT. [I shall leave this ministry without ever 
‘comprehending a single word that gentleman utters. 
What does he mean with his ‘‘ heads that fall’? 

Freury. ‘*Heads that fell?” why, think of the 
four sergeants of Rochelle, Ney, Berton, Caron, the 
brothers Faucher, and the massacres. 

PHELLION. He asserts very flippantly things that he 
only guesses at. 

Frevry. Say at once that he lies; in his mouth truth 
itself turns to corrosion. 

PHELLION. Your language is unparliamentary and 
lacks the courtesy and consideration which are due to 
a colleague. 

Vimeux. It seems to me that if what he says is 
false, the proper name for it is calumny, defamation of 
character; and such a slanderer deserves a thrashing. 

FeEvry [getting hot]. Ifthe government offices are 
public places, the matter ought to be taken into the 
police-courts. 

PHELLION [wishing to avert a quarrel, tries to turn 
the conversation]. Gentlemen, might I ask you to 
keep quiet? I am writing a little treatise on moral 
philosophy, and I am just at the heart of it. 
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Fevry [interrupting]. What are you saying about 
it, Monsieur Phellion? 

PHELLION [reading]. ‘* Question. — What is the soul 
of man? 

‘¢ Answer. — A spiritual substance which thinks and 
reasons.” 

THuILLieR. Spiritual substance! you might as well 
talk about immaterial stone. 

PorreT. Don’t interrupt; let him go on. 

PxHetiion [continuing]. ‘' Quest. — Whence comes 
the soul? 

‘6 Ans. — From God, who created it of a nature one 
and indivisible; the destructibility thereof is, conse- 
quently, not conceivable, and he hath said —” 

Porret [amazed]. God said? 

PHELLION. Yes, monsieur; tradition authorizes the 
statement. 

Fiecry [to Poiret]. Come, don’t interrupt, yourself. 

PHELLION [resuming]. “— and he hath said that he 
created it immortal; in other words, the soul can 
never die. 

‘¢ Quest. — What are the uses of the soul? 

‘© 4ns.— To comprehend, to will, to remember; 
these constitute understanding, volition, memory. 

‘¢ Ouest. — What are the uses of the understanding ? 

‘¢ Ans.—To know. It is the eye of the soul.” 

Frecry. And the soul is the eye of what? 
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PHELLION [continuing]. “Quest. — What ought the 
understanding to know? 

‘¢ Ans. — Truth. 

‘¢ Ouest. — Why does man possess volition? 

‘¢ Ans. — To love good and hate evil. 

‘¢ Quest. — What is good? 

‘¢ Ans. — That which makes us happy.” 

Viweux. Heavens! do you teach that to young 
ladies? 

PHELLION. Yes [continuing]. ‘* Quest. — How many 
kinds of good are there?” 

Fiecry. Amazingly indecorous, to say the least. 

PHELLION [aggrieved]. Oh, monsieur! [Controlling 
himself.] But here’s the answer,— that’s as far as I 
have got [reads] : — 

‘¢ Ans.—There are two kinds of good, — eternal 
good and temporal good.” 

Porret [with a look of contempt]. And does that 
sell for anything? 

PHELLION. I hope it will. It requires great appli- 
cation of mind to carry on a system of questions and 
answers ; that is why I ask you to be quiet and lct me 
think, for the answers — 

THUILLIER [interrupting]. The answers might be 
sold separately. 

Porret. Is that a pun? 

THUILLIER. No; a riddle. 
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PHELLION. I am sorry I interrupted you [he dives 
into his office desk]. But [to himself] at any rate, I 
have stopped their talking about Monsieur Rabourdin. 

At this moment a scene was taking place between 
the minister and des Lupeaulx which decided Rabour- 
din’s fate. The general-secretary had gone to see the 
minister in his private study before the breakfast-hour, 
to make sure that La Briére was not within hearing. 

‘¢ Your Excellency is not treating me frankly —” 

‘¢He means a quarrel,” thought the minister; ‘‘ and 
all because his mistress coquetted with me last night. 
I did not think you so juvenile, my dear friend,” he 
said aloud. 

‘* Friend?” said the general-secretary, “that is what 
I want to find out.” 

The minister looked haughtily at des Lupeaulx. 

‘sWe are alone,” continued the secretary, ‘‘ and we 
can come to an understanding. The deputy of the 
arrondissement in which my estate is situated —” 

“So it is réally an estate!” said the minister, laugh- 
ing, to hide his surprise. 

‘‘Increased by a recent purchase of two hundred 
thousand francs’ worth of adjacent property,” replied 
des Lupeaulx, carelessly. ‘* You knew of the deputy’s 
approaching resignation at least ten days ago, and you 
did not tell me of it. You were perhaps not bound to 
do so, but you knew very well that I am most anxious 
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to take my seat in the Centre. Has it occurred to you 
that I might fling myself back on the ‘ Doctrine’ ?— which, 
let me tell you, will destroy the administration and the 
monarchy both if you continue to allow the party of 
representative government to be recruited from men of 
talent whom you ignore. Don’t you know that in every 
nation there are fifty to sixty, not more, dangerous 
heads, whose schemes are in proportion to their ambi- 
tion? The secret of knowing how to govern is to know 
those heads well, and either to chop them off or buy 
them. I don’t know how much talent I have, but I 
know that I have ambition; and you are committing a 
serious blunder when you set aside a man who wishes 
you well. The anointed head dazzles for the time being, 
but what next? — Why, a war of words ; discussions will 
spring up once more and grow embittered, envenomed. 
Then, for your own sake, I advise you not to find me at 
the Left Centre. In spite of your prefect’s mancuvres 
(instructions for which no doubt went from here confi- 
dentially) I am secure of a majority. ‘The time has 
come for you and me to understand each other. After a 
breeze like this people sometimes become closer friends 
than ever. I must be made count and receive the grand 
cordon of the Legion of honor as a reward for my public 
services. However, I care less for those things just 
now than I do for something else in which you are more 
personally concerned. You have not yet appointed Ra- 
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bourdin, and I have news this morning which tends to 
show that most persons will be better satisfied if you 
appoint Baudoyer.” 

‘¢ Appoint Baudoyer!” echoed the minister. ‘* Do 
you know him?” 

‘¢ Yes,” said des Lupeaulx ; ‘‘ but suppose he proves 
incapable, as he will, you can then get rid of him by 
asking those who protect him to employ him elsewhere. 
You will thus get back an important office to give to 
friends ; it may come in at the right moment to facilitate 
some compromise.” 

‘¢ But I have pledged it to Rabourdin.” 

‘¢That may be; and I don’t ask you to make the 
change this very day. I Know the danger of saying 
yes and no within twenty-four hours. But postpone the 
appointment, and don’t sign the papers till the day after 
to-morrow; by that time you may find it impossible to 
retain Rabourdin, — in fact, in all probability, he will 
send you his resignation — ” 

‘¢ His resignation ? ” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

“Why?” 

‘* He is the tool of a secret power in whose interests 
he has carried on a system of espionage in all the minis- 
tries, and the thing has been discovered by mere acci- 
dent. He has written a paper of some kind, giving 
short histories of all the officials. Everybody is talking 
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of it; the clerks are furious. For heaven’s sake, don’t 
transact business with him to-day; let me find some 
means for you to avoid it. Ask an audience of the King ; 
I am sure you will find great satisfaction there if you 
concede the point about Baudoyer; and you can obtain 
something as an equivalent. Your position will be 
better than ever if you are forced later to dismiss a fool 
whom the court party impose upon you.” 

‘¢ What has made you turn against Rabourdin ? ” 

‘¢ Would you forgive Monsieur de Chateaubriand for 
writing an article against the ministry? Well, read 
that, and see how Rabourdin has treated me in his 
secret document,” said des Lupeaulx, giving the paper 
to the minister. ‘* He pretends to reorganize the gov- 
ernment from beginning to end, — no doubt in the inter- 
ests of some secret society of which, as yet, we know 
nothing. I shall continue to be his friend for the sake 
of watching him; by that means I may render the gov- 
ernment such signal service that they will have to make 
me count ; for the peerage is the only thing I really care 
for. I want you fully to understand that I am not seek- 
ing Office or anything else that would cause me to stand 
in your way; I am simply aiming for the pecrage, which 
will enable me to marry a banker’s daughter with an 
income of a couple of hundred thousand francs. And 
so, allow me to render you a few signal services which 
will make the King feel that I have saved the throne. I 
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have long said that Liberalism would never offer us a 
pitched battle. It has given up conspiracies, Carbona- 
roism, and revolts with weapons ; it is now sapping and 
mining, and the day is coming when it will be able to 
say, ‘Out of that and let me in!’ Do you think I 
have been courting Rabourdin’s wife for my own pleas- 
ure? No, but I got much information from her. So 
now, Ict us agree on two things ; first, the postponement 
of the appointment ; second, your sincere support of my 
election. You shall find at the end of the session that 
I have amply repaid you.” 

For all answer, the minister took the appointment 
papers and placed them in des Lupeaulx’s hand. 

‘¢T will go and tell Rabourdin,” added des Lupeaulx, 
‘‘that you cannot transact business with him till 
Saturday.” 

The minister replied with an assenting gesture. The 
secretary despatched his man with a message to Ra- 
bourdin that the minister could not work with him until 
Saturday, on which day the Chamber was occupied with 
private bills, and his Excellency had more time at his 
disposal. 

Just at this moment Saillard, having brought the 
monthly stipend, was slipping his little speech into the 
ear of the minister’s wife, who drew herself up and 
answered with dignity that she did not meddle in poli- 
tical matters, and besides, she had heard that Monsieur 
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Rabourdin was already appointed. Saillard, terri- 
fied, rushed up to Baudoyer’s office, where he found 
Dutocq, Godard, and Bixiou in a state of exaspera- 
tion difficult to describe; for they were reading the 
terrible paper on the administration in which they 
were all discussed. 

Brxio0 [with his finger on a paragraph]. Here you 
are, pére Saillard. Listen [reads] : — 

“ Saillard. — The office of cashier to be suppressed in 
all the ministries; their accounts to be kept in future 
at the Treasury. Saillard is rich and does not need 
& pension.” 

Do you want to hear about your son-in-law? [Turns 
over the leaves.] Here he is [reads] : — 

‘¢ Baudoyer. — Utterly incapable. To be thanked 
and dismissed. Rich; does not need a pension.” 

And here ’s for Godard [reads] : — 

‘¢ Godurd. — Should be dismissed; pension one- 
third of his present salary.” 

In short, here we all are. Listen to what I am 
[reads]: ‘* An artist who might be employed by the 
civil list, at the Opera, or the Menus-Plaisirs, or the 
Muséum. Great deal of capacity, little self-respect, no 
application, — a restless spirit.” Ha! I'll give you a 
touch of the artist, Monsieur Rabourdin ! 

SarLLagp. Suppress cashiers! Why, the man’s a 
monster? 
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Brxiou. Let us see what he says of our mysterious 
Desroys. (Turns over the pages; reads.] 

‘© Desroys. — Dangerous; because he cannot be 
shaken in principles that are subversive of monarchial 
power. He is the son of a Conventionel, and he ad- 
mires the Convention. He may become a very mis- 
chievous journalist.” 

Bacporer. The police are not worse spies ! 

Goparp. I shall go to the general-secretary and 
lay a complaint in form; we must all resign in a body 
-if such a man as that is put over us. 

Durocg. Gentlemen, listen to me; let us be pru- | 
dent. If you rise at once in a body, we may all be 
accused of rancor and revenge. No, let the thing work, 
let the rumor spread quietly. When the whole min- 
istry is aroused your remonstrances will meet with 
general approval. 

Brxiovu. Dutocq believes in the principles of the 
grand air composed by the sublime Rossini for Basilio, 
— which goes to show, by the bye, that the great com- 
poser was also a great politician. I shall leave my 
card on Monsieur Rabourdin to-morrow morning, in- 
scribed thus: “ Bixiou , no self-respect, no application, 
restless mind.” 

Goparp. A good idea, gentlemen. Let us all leave 
our cards to-morrow on Rabourdin inscribed in the 


same way. 
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Dutocg [leading Bixiou apart]. Come, you ’ll agree 
to make that caricature now, won’t you? 

Bixtou: I see plainly, my dear fellow, that you 
knew all about this affair ten days ago [looks him in 
the eye]. Am I to be under-head-clerk ? 

Dvurocg. On my word of honor, yes, and a thousand- 
franc fee beside, just as I told you. You don’t know 
what a service you’ll be rendering to powerful per- 
sonages. 

Bixiou. You know them? 

Dutrocg. Yes. 

Brxrov. Well, then I want to speak with them. 

Dectocg [dryly]. You can make the caricature or 
not, and you can be under-head-clerk or not, — as you 
please. 

Bixiovu. At any rate, let me see that thousand 
francs. 

Durocg. You shall have them when you bring the 
drawing. 

Brxiou. Forward, march! that lampoon shall go 
from end to end of the bureaus to-morrow morning. 
Let us go and torment the Rabourdins. [Then speak- 
ing to Saillard, Godard, and Baudoyer, who were 
talking together in a low voice.] We are going to 
stir up the neighbors. [Goes with Dutocq into the Ra- 
bourdin bureau. Fleury, Thuillier, and Vimeux are 
there, talking excitedly.] What’s the matter, gentle- 
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men? All that I told you turns out to be true; you 
can go and see for yourselves the work of this infamous 
informer ; for it is in the hands of the virtuous, honest, 
estimable, upright, and pious Baudoyer, who is indeed . 
utterly incapable of doing any such thing. Your chief 
has got every one of you under the guillotine. Go and 
see; follow the crowd; money returned if you are not 
satisfied; execution Gratis! The appointments are 
postponed. All the bureaus are in arms; Rabourdin 
has been informed that the minister will not work with 
him. Come, be off; go and see for yourselves. 

They all depart except Phellion and Poiret, who are 
left alone. The former loved Rabourdin too well to 
look for proof that might injure a man he was deter- 
mined not to judge; the other had only five days more 
to remain in the office, and cared nothing either way. 
Just then Sébastien came down to collect the papers 
for signature. He was a good deal surprised, though 
he did not show it, to find the office deserted. 

PHELLION. My young friend (he rose, a rare thing], 
do you know what is going on? what scandals are rife 
about Monsieur Rabourdin whom you love, and [bend- 
ing to whisper in Sébastien’s ear] whom I love as much 
as I respect him. They say he has committed the im- 
prudence to leave a paper containing comments on the 
officials lying about in the office— [Phellion stopped 


short, caught the young man in his strong arms, seeing 
19 
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that he turned pale and was near fainting, and placed 
him on a chair.} ‘*‘A key, Monsieur Poiret, to put 
down his back; have you a key?” 

Porret. I have the key of my domicile. 

[Old Poiret junior promptly inserted the said key 
between Sébastien’s shoulders, while Phellion gave him 
some water to drink. The poor lad no sooner opened 
his eyes than he began to weep. He laid his head on 
Phellion’s desk, and all his limbs were as limp as if 
struck by lightning ; while his sobs were so heartrend- 
ing, so genuine, that for the first time in his life Poiret’s 
feelings were stirred by the sufferings of another. | 

PuELLION [speaking firmly]. Come, come, my 
young friend; courage! In times of trial we must 
show courage. You are a man. What is the matter? 
What has happened to distress you so terribly? 

S£BaSTIEN [sobbing]. It is I who have ruined Mon- 
sieur Rabourdin. I left that paper lying about when 
I copied it. I have killed my benefactor; I shall die 
myself. Such a noble man!—a man who ought to be 
minister ! 

Porret [blowing his nose]. Then it is true he wrote 
the report. 

S&BASTIEN [still sobbing]. But it was to— there, 
I was going to tell his secrets! Ah! that wretch of a 
Dutocq ; it was he who stole the paper. 

His tears and sobs recommenced and made so much 
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noise that Rabourdin came up to see what was the mat- 
ter. He found the young fellow almost fainting in the 
arms of Poiret and Phellion. 

RaBourDin. What is the matter, gentlemen? 

S£pastTIEn [struggling to his feet and then falling on 
his knees before Rabourdin]. I have ruined you, mon- 
sieur. That memorandum, — Dutocq, the monster, he 
must have taken it. 

RaBOURDIN [calmly]. I knew that already [he lifts 
Sébastien]. You are a child, my young friend. [Speaks 
to Phellion.] Where are the other gentlemen? 

PHELLION. Monsieur, they have gone into Monsieur 
Baudoyer’s office to see a paper which it is said — 

RaBOURDIN [interrupting him]. Enough. [Goes out, 
taking Sébastien with him. Poiret and Phellion look 
at each other in amazement, and do not know what 
to say. | 

Porret [to Phellion]. Monsieur Rabourdin ! — 

PHELLION [to Poiret]. Monsieur Rabourdin ! — 

Porret. Well, I never! Monsieur Rabourdin ! 

PHELLION. But did you notice how calm and digni- 
fied he was? 

Porret [with a sly look that was more like a gri- 
mace]. I shouldn’t be surprised if there were some- 
thing under it all. 

PHELLION. A man of honor; pure and spotless. 

Porret. Who is? 
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PHEtuion. Monsieur Poiret, you think as I think 
about Dutocg ; surely you understand me? 

Poiret [nodding his head three times and answering 
with a shrewd look]. Yes. (The other clerks return. ] 

Fieory. A great shock; I still don’t believe the 
thing. Monsieur Rabourdin, a king among men! If 
such men are spies, it is enough to disgust one with 
virtue. I have always put Rabourdin among Plutarch’s 
heroes. 

Visevx. It is all true. 

Porret [reflecting that he had only five days more 
to stay in the office]. But gentlemen, what do you 
say about the man who stole that paper, who spied 
upon Rabourdin? [Dutocg left the room. ] | 

FiEecry. I say he is a Judas Iscariot. Who is he? 

PuHELLION [significantly]. He is not here at this 
moment. 

VimeEvux [enlightened]. It is Dutocq! 

PHELLION. I have no proof of it, gentlemen. While 
you were gone, that young man, Monsieur de la Roche, 
nearly fainted here. See his tears on my desk ! 

Porret. We held him fainting in our arms. — My 
key, the key of my domicile !— dear, dear! it is down 
his back. [Poiret goes hastily out.] 

Vimeux. The minister refused to transact business 
with Rabourdin to-day; and Monsieur Saillard, to 
whom the secretary said a few words, came to tell 
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Monsieur Baudoyer to apply for the cross of the Legion 
of honor, — there is one to be granted, you know, on 
New-year’s day, to all the heads of divisions. It is 
quite clear what it all means. Monsieur Rabourdin 
is sacrificed by the very persons who employed him. 
Bixiou says so. We were all to be turned out, except 
Sébastien and Phellion. 

Du BrveEt [entering]. Well, gentlemen, is it true? 

Turek. To the last word. 

Du Brvet [putting his hat on again}. Good-bye. 
{Hurries out.] 

THUILLIER. He may rush as much as he pleases to 
his Duc de Rhétoré and Duc de Manfrigneuse, but 
-Colleville is to be our under-head-clerk, that’s certain. 

PHELLION. Du Bruel always seemed to be attached 
to Monsieur Rabourdin. 

Porrer [returning]. I have had a world of trouble 
to get back my key. That boy is crying still, and 
Monsieur Rabourdin has disappeared. [Dutocq and 
Bixiou enter. | 

Brxiov. Ha, gentlemen! strange things are going 
on in your bureau. Du Bruel! I want you. (Looks 
into the adjoining room.] Gone? 

THUILLIER. Full speed. 

Brxiov. What about Rabourdin ? 

Fiecry. Distilled, evaporated, melted! Such a 
man, the king of men, that he — 
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Porret [to Dutocq]. That little Sébastien, in his 
trouble, said that you, Monsieur Dutocq, had taken the 
paper from him ten days ago. 

Brxrou [looking at Dutocq]. You must clear your- 
self of that, my good friend. [All the clerks look 
fixedly at Dutocq. | 

Durocg. Where’s the little viper who copied it? 

Brxiou. Copied it? How did you know he copied 
it? Ha! ha! it is only the diamond that cuts the dia- 
mond. ([Dutocq leaves the room.] 

Porret. Would you listen to me, Monsieur Bixiou? 
I have only five days and a half to stay in this office, 
and I do wish that once, only once, I might have the 
pleasure of understanding what you mean. Do me the 
honor to explain what diamonds have to do with these 
present circumstances. 

Bixiou. I meant, papa, — for I’m willing for once 
to bring my intellect down to the level of yours, — that 
just as the diamond alone can cut the diamond, so 
it is only one inquisitive man who can defeat another 
inquisitive man. 

Fieury. ‘* Inquisitive man” stands for ‘‘ spy.” - 

PorreT. I don’t understand. 

Brxiovu. Very well; try again some other time. 


Monsieur Rabourdin, after taking Scbastien to his 
room, had gone straight to the minister; but the 
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minister was at the Chamber of Deputies. Rabourdin 
went at once to the Chamber, where he wrote a note 
to his Excellency, who was at that moment in the 
tribune engaged in a hot discussion. Rabourdin waited, 
not in the conference hall, but in the courtyard, where, 
in spite of the cold, he resolved to remain and inter- 
cept his Excellency as he got into his carriage. The 
usher of the Chamber had told him that the minister 
was in the thick of a controversy raised by the nineteen 
members of the extreme Left, and that the session 
was likely to be stormy. Rabourdin walked to and 
fro in the courtyard of the palace for five mortal 
hours, a prey to feverish agitation. At half-past six 
o'clock the session broke up, and the members filed 
out. The minister's chasseur came up to find the 
coachman. 

‘* Hi, Jean!” he called out to him; ‘‘ Monseigneur 
has gone with the minister of war; they are going to 
see the King, and after that they dine together, and 
we are to fetch him at ten o’clock. There ’s a Council 
this evening.” 

Rabourdin walked slowly home, in a state of despond- 
ency not difficult to imagine. It was seven o'clock, 
and he had barely time to dress. 

‘¢ Well, you are appointed?” cried his wife, joyously, 
as he entered the salon. 

Rabourdin raised his head with a grievous motion of 
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distress and answered, ‘‘I fear I shall never again set 
foot in the ministry.” 

‘¢ What?” said his wife, quivering with sudden 
anxiety. 

‘¢ My memorandum on the officials is known in all the 
offices ; and I have not been able to see the minister.” 

Célestine’s eyes were opened to a sudden vision in 
which the devil, with one of his infernal flashes, showed 
her the meaning of her last conversation with des 
Lupeaulx. 

‘¢ If I had behaved like a low woman,” she thought, 
‘Swe should have had the place.” 

She looked at Rabourdin with grief in her heart. <A 
sad silence fell between them, and dinner was eaten in 
the midst of gloomy meditations. 

‘* And it is my Wednesday,” she said at last. 

‘¢ All is not lost, dear Célestine,” said Rabourdin, 
laying akiss on his wife’s forehead ; “ perhaps to-morrow 
I shall be able to see the minister and explain every- 
thing. Sébastien sat up all last night to finish the writ- 
ing; the papers are copied and collated; I shall place 
them on the minister’s desk and beg him to read them 
through. La Briere will help me. A man is never 
condemned without a hearing.” 

‘*T am curious to see if Monsieur des Lupeaulx will 
come here to-night.” 

‘“* He? Of course he will come,” said Rabourdin ; 
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‘‘ there ’s something of the tiger in him ; he likes to lick 
the blood of the wounds he has given.” 

‘© My poor husband,” said his wife, taking his hand, 
‘*T don’t see how it is that a man who could conceive 
so noble a reform did not also see that it ought not to 
be communicated to a single person. It is one of those 
ideas that a man should keep in his own mind, for he 
alone can apply them. A statesman must do in our po- 
litical sphere as Napoleon did in his ; he stooped, twisted, 
crawled. Yes, Bonaparte crawled! To be made com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of Italy he married Bar- 
rére’s mistress. You should have waited, got yourself 
elected deputy, followed the politics of a party, some- 
times down in the depths, at other times on the crest of 
the wave, and you should have taken, like Monsieur de 
Villéle, the Italian motto ‘ Col tempo,’ in other words, 
‘ All things are given to him who knows how to wait.’ 
That great orator worked for seven years to get into 
power; he began in 1814 by protesting against the 
Charter when he was the same age that you are now. 
Here’s your fault; you have allowed yourself to be 
kept subordinate, when you were born to rule.” 

The entrance of the painter Schinner imposed silence 
on the wife and husband, but these words made the 
latter thoughtful. 

“Dear friend,” said the painter, grasping Rabourdin’s 
hand, ‘‘ the support of artists is a useless thing enough, 
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but let me say under these circumstances that we are 
all faithful to you. I have just read the evening papers. 
Baudoyer is appointed director and receives the cross 
of the Legion of honor —” 

“T have been longer in the department, I have served 
twenty-four years,” said Rabourdin with a smile. 

‘¢T know Monsieur le Comte de Sérizy, the minister 
of State, pretty well, and if he can help you, I will go 
and see him,” said Schinner. 

The salon soon filled with persons who knew nothing 
of the government proceedings. Du Bruel did not 
appear. Madame Rabourdin was gayer and more 
graceful than ever, like the charger wounded in battle, 
that still finds strength to carry his master from the 
field. 

‘‘ She is very courageous,” said a few women who 
knew the truth, and who were charmingly attentive to 
her, understanding her misfortunes. 

‘¢ But she certainly did a great deal to attract des 
Lupeaulx,” said the Baronne du Chitelet to the Vi- 
comtesse de Fontaine. 

‘¢ Do you think ” — began the vicomtesse. 

‘¢Tf so,” interrupted Madame de Camps, in defence 
of her friend, “‘ Monsieur Rabourdin would at least have 
had the cross.” 

About eleven o’clock des Lupeaulx appeared ; and we 
can only describe him by saying that his spectacles were 
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sad and his eyes joyous; the glasses, however, obscured 
the glances so successfully that only a physiognomist 
would have seen the diabolical expression which they 
wore. He went up to Rabourdin and pressed the hand 
which the latter could not avoid giving him. 

Then he approached Madame Rabourdin. 

‘s We have much to say to each other,” he remarked 
as he seated himself beside the beautiful woman, who 
received him admirably. 

‘¢ Ah!” he continued, giving her a side glance, “ you 
are grand indeed ; I find you just what I expected, glo- 
rious under defeat. Do you know that it is a very rare 
thing to find a superior woman who answers to the ex- 
pectations formed of her. So defeat doesn’t dishearten 
you? You are right; we shall triumph in the end,” he 
whispered in her ear. ‘‘ Your fate is always in your 
own hands, — so long, I mean, as your ally is a man 
who adores you. We will hold counsel together.” 

‘¢* But is Baudoyer appointed?” she asked. 

‘¢ Yes,” said the secretary. 

‘‘ Does he get the cross?” 

‘¢ Not yet; but he will have it later.” 

‘* Amazing!” 

‘* Ah! you don’t understand political exigencies.” 


During this evening, which seemed interminable to 
Madame Rabourdin, another scene was occurring in 
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the place Royale,—one of those comedies which are 
played in seven Parisian salons whenever there is a 
change of ministry. The Saillards’ salon was crowded. 
Monsieur and Madame Transon arrived at eight 
o’clock; Madame Transon kissed Madame Baudoyer, 
née Saillard. Monsieur Bataille, captain of the Na- 
tional Guard, came with his wife and the curate of 
Saint Paul’s. 

‘¢ Monsieur Baudoyer,” said Madame Transon, ‘I 
wish to be the first to congratulate you; they have done 
justice to your talents. You have indeed earned your 
promotion.” 

‘¢Here you are, director,” said Monsieur Transon, 
rubbing his hands, ‘‘ and the appointment is very flat- 
tering to this neighborhood.” 

‘¢ And we can truly say it came to pass without any 
intriguing,” said the worthy Saillard. ‘‘ We are none 
of us political intriguers ; we don’t go to select parties 
at the ministry.” 

Uncle Mitral rubbed his nose and grinned as he 
glanced at his niece Elisabeth, the woman whose hand 
had pulled the wires, who was talking with Gigonnet. 
Falleix, honest fellow, did not know what to make 
of the stupid blindness of Saillard and Baudoyer 
Messieurs Dutocq, Bixiou, du Bruel, Godard, and 
Colleville (the latter appointed head of the bureau) 
entered. 
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‘¢ What a crew!” whispered Bixiou to du Bruel. ‘‘I 
could make a fine caricature of them in the shapes of 
fishes, — dorys, flounders, sharks, and snappers, all 
dancing a saraband! ” 

‘¢ Monsieur,” said Colleville, ‘*I come to offer you 
my congratulations ; or rather we congratulate oursclves 
in having such a man placed over us; and we desire 
to assure you of the zeal with which we shall co-operate 
in your labors. Allow me to say that this event affords 
a signal proof of the truth of my axiom that a man’s 
destiny lies in the letters of his name. I may say that 
I knew of this appointment and of your other honors 
before I heard of them, for I spent the night in ana- 
grammatizing your name as follows [proudly]: Jsidore 
C. T. Baudoyer, — Director, decorated by us (his Ma- 
jesty the King, of course). 

Baudoyer bowed and remarked piously that names 
were given in baptism. 

Monsicur and Madame Baudoyer, senior, father and 
mother of the new director, were there to enjoy the 
glory of their son and daughter-in-law. Uncle Gigon- 
net-Bidault, who had dined at the house, had a restless, 
fidgety look in his eye which frightened Bixiou. 

‘¢ There ’s a queer one,” said the latter to du Bruel, 
calling his attention to Gigonnet, ‘‘ who would do ina 
vaudeville. I wonder if he could be bought. Such an 
old scarecrow is just the thing for a sign over the Two 
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Baboons. And what a coat! I did think there was 
nobody but Poiret who could show the like of that after 
ten years’ public exposure to the inclemencies of Parisian 
weather.” 

‘¢ Baudoyer is magnificent,” said du Bruel. 

‘‘ Dazzling,” answered Bixiou. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Baudoyer, ‘‘ let me present you 
to my own uncle, Monsieur Mitral, and to my great- 
uncle through my wife, Monsieur Bidault. 

Gigonnet and Mitral gave a glance at the three clerks 
so penetrating, so glittering with gleams of gold, that 
the two scoffers were sobered at once. 

‘¢ Hein?” said Bixiou, when they were safely under 
the arcades in the place Royale; ‘‘did you examine 
those uncles? — two copies of Shylock. I’ll bet their 
money is lent in the market at a hundred per cent 
per weck. They lend on pawn; and sell most that 
they lay hold of, coats, gold lace, cheese, men, women, 
and children; they are a conglomeration of Arabs, 
Jews, Genoese, Genevese, Greeks, Lombards, and Pa- 
risians, suckled by a wolf and born of a Turkish 
woman.” 

‘*T believe you,” said Godard. ‘‘ Uncle Mitral used 
to be a sheriff's officer.” 

‘¢ That settles it,” said du Bruel. 

‘ST’m off to see the proof of my caricature,” said 
Bixiou; ‘* but I should like to study the state of things 
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in Rabourdin’s salon to-night. You are lucky to be 
able to go there, du Bruel.” 

‘¢T]” said the vaudevillist, ‘* what should I do there? 
My face does n’t lend itself to condolences. And it is 
very vulgar in these days to go and see people who are 
down.” 
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TX. 
THE RESIGNATION. 


By midnight Madame Rabourdin’s salon was de- 
serted; only two or three guests remained with des 
Lupeaulx and the master and mistress of the house. 
When Schinner and Monsieur and Madame de Camps 
had likewise departed, des Lupeaulx rose with a myste- 
rious air, stood with his back to the fireplace and looked 
alternately at the husband and wife. 

‘My friends,” he said, ‘‘nothing is really lost, for 
the minister and I are faithful to you. Dutocq simply 
chose between two powers the one he thought strong- 
est. He has served the court and the Grand Almoner; 
he has betrayed me. But that is in the order of things ; 
a politician never complains of treachery. Neverthe- 
less, Baudoyer will be dismissed as incapable in a few 
months ; no doubt his protectors will find him a place, — 
in the prefecture of police, perhaps, — for the clergy will 
not desert him.” 

From this point des Lupeaulx went on with a long 
tirade about the Grand Almoner and the dangers the 
government ran in relying upon the church and upon 
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the Jesuits. We need not, we think, point out to the 
intelligent reader that the court and the Grand Almoner, 
to whom the liberal journals attributed an enormous in- 
fluence over the administration, had little really to do 
with Monsieur Baudoyer’s appointment. Such petty 
intrigues die in the upper sphere of great self-interests. 
If a few words in favor of Baudoyer were obtained by 
the importunity of the curate of Saint-Paul’s and the 
Abbé Gaudron, they would have been withdrawn imme- 
diately at a suggestion from the minister. The occult 
power of the Congregation of Jesus (admissible certainly 
as confronting the bold society of the ‘‘ Doctrine,” en- 
titled ‘‘ Help yourself and heaven will help you,”) was 
formidable only through the imaginary force conferred 
‘ on it by subordinate powers who perpetually threatened 
each other with its evils. The liberal scandal-mongers 
delighted in representing the Grand Almoner and the 
whole Jesuitical Chapter as political, administrative, 
civil, and military giants. Fear creates bugbears. At 
this crisis Baudoyer firmly believed in the said Chap- 
ter, little aware that the only Jesuits who had put him 
where he now was sat by his own fireside, and in the 
Café Thémis playing dominoes. 

At certain epochs in history certain powers appear, 
to whom all evils are attributed, though at the same 
time their genius is denied; they form an efficient 


argument in the mouth of fools. Just as Monsieur de 
20 
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Talleyrand was supposed to hail all events of whatever 
kind with a don mot, so in these days of the Restora- 
tion the clerical party had the credit of doing and 
‘undoing everything. Unfortunately, it did and undid 
nothing. Its influence was not wielded by a Cardinal 
Richelieu or a Cardinal Mazarin; it was in the hands 
of a species of Cardinal de Fleury, who, timid for over 
five years, turned bold for one day, injudiciously bold. 
Later on, the ‘*‘ Doctrine” did more, with impunity, at 
Saint-Merri, than Charles X. pretended to do in July, 
1830. If the section on the censorship so foolishly 
introduced into the new charter had been omitted, 
journalism also would have had its Saint-Merri. The 
younger Branch could have legally carried out Charles 
X.’s plan. 

‘¢ Remain where you are, head of a bureau under 
Baudoyer,” went on des Lupeaulx. ‘‘ Have the nerve 
to do this; make yourself a true politician; put ideas 
and generous impulses aside ; attend only to your func- 
tions; don’t say a word to your new director; don't 
help him with a suggestion; and do nothing yourself 
without his order. In three months Baudoyer will be 
out of the ministry, either dismissed, or stranded on 
some other administrative shore. They may attach 
him to the king’s household. Twice in my life I have 
been set aside as you are, and overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche of folly ; I have quictly waited and let it pass.” 
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‘¢ Yes,” said Rabourdin, ‘‘ but you were not calumni- 
ated ; your honor was not assailed, compromised — ” 

‘¢ Ha, ha, ha!” cried des Lupeaulx, interrupting him 
with a burst of Homeric laughter. ‘* Why, that’s the 
daily bread of every remarkable man in this glorious 
kingdom of France! And there are but two ways to 
meet such calumny, — either yield to it, pack up, and 
go plant cabbages in the country ; or else rise above it, 
march on, fearless, and don’t turn your head.” 

‘¢ For me, there is but one way of untying the noose 
which treachery and the work of spies have fastened 
round my throat,” replied Rabourdin. ‘‘I must ex- 
plain the matter at once to his Excellency, and if you 
are as sincerely attached to me as you say you are, 
you will put me face to face with him to-morrow.” 

‘¢'You mean that you wish to explain to him your 
plan for the reform of the service?” 

Rabourdin bowed. 

‘¢ Well, then, trust the papers with me, — your memo- 
randa, all the documents. I promise you that he shall 
sit up all night and examine them.” 

*¢ Let us go to him, then!” cried Rabourdin, eagerly ; 
‘*six years’ toil certainly deserves two or three hours 
attention from the king’s minister, who will be forced to 
recognize, if he does not applaud, such perseverance.” 

Compelled by Rabourdin’s tenacity to take a straight- 
forward path, without ambush or angle where his 
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treachery could hide itself, des Lupeaulx hesitated for 
a single instant, and looked at Madame Rabourdin, 
while he inwardly asked himself, ‘‘ Which shall I 

_ permit to triumph, my hatred for him, or my fancy 
for her?” 

‘You have no confidence in my honor,” he said, 
after a pause. ‘°I see that you will always be to me the 
author of your secret analysis. Adieu, madame.” 

Madame Rabourdin bowed coldly. Célestine and 
Xavier returned at once to their own rooms without 
a word; both were overcome by their misfortune. The 
wife thought of the dreadful situation in which she 
stood toward her husband. The husband, resolving 
slowly not to remain at the ministry but to send in his 
resignation at once, was lost in a sea of reflections ; 
the crisis for him meant a total change of life and the 
necessity of starting on a new career. All night he sat 
before his fire, taking no notice of Célestine, who came 
in several times on tiptoe, in her night-dress. 

‘¢] must go once more to the ministry, to bring away 
my papers, and show Baudoyer the routine of the busi- 
ness,” he said to himself at last. ‘‘I had better write 
my resignation now.” 

He turned to his table and began to write, thinking 
over each clause of the letter, which was as follows : — 


MONSEIGNEUR, —I have the honor to inclose to your 
Excellency my resignation. I venture to hope that you still 
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remember hearing me say that I left my honor in your hands, 
and that everything, for me, depended on my being able to 
give you an immediate explanation. 

This explanation I have vainly sought to give. To-day it 
would, perhaps, be useless; for a fragment of my work re- 
lating to the administration, stolen and misused, has gone 
the rounds of the offices and is misinterpreted by hatred; 
in consequence, I find myself compelled to resign, under the 
tacit condemnation of my superiors. 

Your Excellency may have thought, on the morning when 
I first sought to speak with you, that my purpose was to ask 
for my promotion, when, in fact, I was thinking only of the 
glory and usefulness of your ministry and of the public good. 
It is all-important, I think, to correct that impression. 


Then followed the usual epistolary formulas. 

It was half-past seven in the morning when the man 
consummated the sacrifice of his ideas; he burned 
everything, the toil of years. Fatigued by the pressure 
of thought, overcome by mental suffering, he fell asleep 
with his head on the back of his armchair. He was 
wakened by a curious sensation, and found his hands 
covered with his wife’s tears and saw her kneeling before 
him. Célestine had read the resignation. She could 
measure the depth of his fall, They were now to be 
reduced to live on four thousand francs a year; and 
that day she had counted up her debts, — they amounted 
to something like thirty-two thousand francs! The 
most ignoble of all wretchedness had come upon them. 
And that noble man who had trusted her was ignorant 
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that she had abused the fortune he had confided to her 
care. She was sobbing at his feet, beautiful as the 
Magdalen. . 

‘¢ My cup is full,” cried Xavier, in his terror. ‘I 
am dishonored at the ministry, and dishonored — ” 

The light of her pure honor flashed from Célestine’s 
eyes; she sprang up like a startled horse and cast a 
fulminating glance at Rabourdin. 

‘sl! Z/” she said, on two sublime tones. ‘‘Am I 
a base wife? If I were, you would have been ap- 
pointed. But,” she added, mournfully, ‘‘ it is easier to 
believe that than to believe what is the truth.” 

‘¢ Then what is it?” said Rabourdin. 

‘‘ All in three words,” she said; ‘*I owe thirty 
thousand francs.” 

Rabourdin caught his wife to his heart with a gesture 
of almost frantic joy, and seated her on his knee. 

‘Take comfort, dear,” he said, in a tone of voice 
so adorably kind that the bitterness of her grief was 
changed to something inexpressibly tender. ‘‘I too 
have made mistakes; I have worked uselessly for my 
country when I thought I was being useful to her. 
But now I mean to take another path. If I had sold 
groceries we should now be millionnaires. Well, let us 
be grocers. You are only twenty-eight, dear angel; 
in ten years you shall recover the luxury that you love, 
Which we must needs renounce for a short time. I, too, 
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dear heart, am not a base or common husband. We 
will sell our farm ; its value has increased of late. That 
and the sale of our furniture will pay my debts.” 

My debts! Célestine embraced her husband a thou- 
sand times in the single kiss with which she thanked 
him for that generous word. 

‘© We shall still have a hundred thousand francs to 
put into business. Before the month is out I shall 
find some favorable opening. If luck gave a Martin 
Falleix to a Saillard, why should we despair? Wait 
breakfast for me. I am going now to the ministry, 
but I shall come back with my neck free of the 
yoke.” 

Célestine clasped her husband in her arms with a 
force men do not possess, even in their passionate 
moments; for women are stronger through emotion 
than men through power. She wept and laughed and 
sobbed in turns. : 

When Rabourdin left the house at eight o'clock, 
the porter gave him the satirical cards suggested by 
Bixiou. Nevertheless, he went to the ministry, where 
he found Sébastien waiting near the door to entreat 
him not to enter any of the bureaus, because an in- 
famous caricature of him was making the round of the 
offices. 

‘Tf you wish to soften the pain of my downfall,” he 
said to the lad, ‘‘ bring me that drawing; I am now 
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taking my resignation to Ernest de la Briere myself, 
that it may not be altered or distorted while passing 
through the routine channels. I have my own reasons 
for wishing to see that caricature.” 

When Rabourdin came back to the courtyard, after 
making sure that his letter would go straight into the 
minister’s hands, he found Sébastien in tears, with a 
copy of the lithograph, which the lad reluctantly handed 
over to him. 

‘6 Tt is very clever,” said Rabourdin, showing a serene 
brow to his companion, though the crown of thorns was 
on it all the same. 

He entered the bureaus with a calm air, and went at 
once into Baudoyer’s section to ask him to come to the 
office of the head of the division and receive instruc- 
tions as to the business which that incapable being was 
henceforth to direct. 

‘¢Tell Monsieur Baudoyer that there must be no 
delay,’’ he added, in the hearing of all the clerks; ‘* my 
resignation is already in the minister’s hands, and I do 
not wish to stay here longer than is necessary.” 

Seeing Bixiou, Rabourdin went straight up to him, 
showed him the lithograph, and said, to the great aston- 
ishment of all present, — 

‘*Was I not right in saying you were an artist? 
Still, it is a pity you directed the point of your pencil 
against a man who cannot be judged in this way, nor 
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indeed by the bureaus at all; — but everything is 
laughed at in France, even God.” 

Then he took Baudoyer into the office of the late La 
Billardiére. At the door he found Phellion and Scbas- 
tien, the only two who, under his great disaster, dared 
to remain openly faithful to the fallen man. Rabourdin 
noticed that Phellion’s eyes were moist, and he could not 
refrain from wringing his hand. 

‘¢ Monsieur,” said the good man, ‘‘if we can serve 
you in any way, make use of us.” 

Monsieur Rabourdin shut himself up in the late 
chief’s office with Monsieur Baudoyer, and Phellion 
helped him to show the new incumbent all the ad- 
ministrative difficulties of his new position. At each 
separate affair which Rabourdin carefully explained, 
Baudoyer’s little eyes grew as big as saucers. 

‘¢ Farewell, monsieur,” said Rabourdin at Jast, with 
a manner that was half-solemn, half-satirical. 

Sébastien meanwhile had made up a package of pa- 
pers and letters belonging to his chief and had carried 
them away in a hackney coach. Rabourdin passed 
through the grand courtyard, while all the clerks were 
watching from the windows, and waited there a moment 
to see if the minister would send him any message. 
His Excellency was dumb. Phellion courageously es- 
corted the fallen man to his home, expressing his feel- 
ings of respectful admiration ; then he returned to the 
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office, and took up his work, satisfied with his own con- 
duct in rendering these funeral honors to neglected and 
misjudged administrative talent. 

Brxiou [seeing Phellion re-enter]. Victrix causa 
diis placutt, sed victa Caton. 

PHELLION. Yes, monsieur. 

_Porrer. What does that mean? 

Fievry. That priests rejoice, and Monsieur Rabour- 
din has the respect of men of honor. 

Dutocg [annoyed]. You didn’t say that yesterday. 

Fieury. If you address me you’ll have my hand in 
your face. It is known for certain that you filched 
those papers from Monsicur Rabourdin. [Dutocq leaves 
the office.] Oh, yes, go and complain to your Monsicur 
des Lupeaulx, spy! 

Brxrovu [laughing and grimacing like a monkey]. I 
am curious to know how the division will get along. 
Monsieur Rabourdin is so remarkable a man that he 
must have had some special views in that work of his. 
Well, the minister loses a fine mind. [Rubs his hands. ] 

Laurent [entering]. Monsieur Fleury is requested 
to go to the secretary’s office. 

ALL THE CLERKS. ‘* Done for!” 

Fievry [leaving the room]. I don’t care; I am of- 
fered a place as responsible editor. I shall have al] my 
time to myself to lounge the streets or do amusing work 


in a newspaper office. 
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Brxiovu. Dutocq has already made them cut off the 
head of that poor Desroys. 

CoLLEVILLE [entering joyously]. Gentlemen, I am 
appointed head of this bureau. 

Tauituier. Ah, my friend, if it were I myself, I 
could n’t be better pleased. 

Brxiovu. His wife has managed it [laughter]. 

Porret. Will any one tell me the meaning of all that 
is happening here this day? 

Brxiov. Do you really want to know? Then listen. 
The antechamber to the administration is henceforth a 
chamber, the court is a boudoir, the best way to get in 
is through the cellar, and the bed is more than ever a 
cross-cut. 

Porret. Monsieur Bixiou, may I entreat you, explain? 

Brxrovu. I’ll paraphrase my opinion. To be any- 
thing at all you must begin by being everything. It is 
quite certain that a reform of the service is needed ; for 
on my word of honor, the State robs the poor officials as 
much as the officials rob the State in the matter of 
hours. But why is it that we idle as we do? because 
they pay us too little; and the reason of that is we are 
too many for the work, and your late chief, the virtuous 
Rabourdin, saw all this plainly. That great adminis- 
trator, — for he was that, gentlemen, — saw what the 
thing is coming to, the thing that these idiots call the 
‘* working of our admirable institutions.” The chamber 
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will want before long to administrate, and the adminis- 
trators will want to legislate. The government will try 
to administrate and the administrators will want to 
govern, and so it will go on. Laws will come to be 
mere regulations, and ordinances will be thought laws. 
God made this epoch of the world for those who like to 
laugh. I live in a state of jovial admiration of the spec- 
tacle which the greatest joker of modern times, Louis 
XVITII., bequeathed to us [general stupefaction]. Gen- 
tlemen, if France, the country with the best civil service 
in Europe, is managed thus, what do you suppose the 
other countries are like? Poor unhappy nations! I ask 
myself how they can possibly get along without two 
Chambers, without the liberty of the press, without re- 
ports, without circulars even, without an army of clerks? 
Dear, dear, how do you suppose they have armies and 
navies? how can they exist at all without political dis- 
cussions? Can they even be called nations, or govern- 
ments? It is said (mere traveller’s tales) that these 
strange peoples claim to have a policy, to wield a cer- 
tain influence; but that’s absurd! how can they when 
they have n’t ‘* progress ” or ‘‘ new lights”? They can’t 
stir up ideas, they haven’t an independent forum; 
they are still in the twilight of barbarism. There are 
no people in the world but the French people who 
have ideas. Can you understand, Monsieur Poiret 
[Poiret jumped as if he had been shot], how a nation 
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can do without heads of divisions, general-secretaries 
and directors, and all this splendid array of offi- 
cials, the glory of France and of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, — who had his own good reasons for creating a 
myriad of offices? Idon’t see how those nations have 
the audacity to live at all. There’s Austria, which has 
less than a hundred clerks in her war ministry, while 
the salaries and pensions of ours amount to a third of 
our whole budget, a thing that was unheard of before 
the Revolution. I sum up all I’ve been saying in one 
single remark, namely, that the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-lettres, which seems to have very little 
to do, had better offer a prize for the ablest answer to the 
following question: Which is the best organized State ; 
the one that does many things with few officials, or the 
one that does next to nothing with an army of them? 

Porret. Is that your last word? 

Brxiov. Yes, sir! whether English, French, German 
or Italian, — I let you off the other languages. 

Porret (lifting his hands to heaven]. Gracious good- 
ness! and they call you a witty man! 

Brxiot. Have n’t you understood me yet? 

PHELuion. Yourlast observation was full of excel- 
lent sense. 

Brxiov. Just as full as the budget itself, and like 
the budget again, as complicated as it looks simple; 
and I set it as a warning, a beacon, at the edge of this 
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hole, this gulf, this volcano, called, in the language of 
the ‘‘ Constitutionel,” ‘* the political horizon.” 

PorreT. I should much prefer a comprehensible 
explanation. 

Brxiovu. Hurrah for Rabourdin! there’s my expla- 
nation; that’s my opinion. Are you satisfied? 

:: COLLEVILLE [gravely]. Monsieur Rabourdin had 
but one defect. 

PorreTt. What was it? 

CoLLEVILLE. That of being a statesman instead of a 
subordinate official. 

PHELLION [standing before Bixiou]. Monsieur! why 
did you, who understand Monsieur Rabourdin so well, 
why did you make that inf— that odi — that hideous 
caricature ? 

Bixrovu. Do you forget our bet? don’t you know I 
was backing the devil’s game, and that your bureau 
owes me a dinner at the Rocher de Cancale? 

PorrEer [much put-out]. Then it is a settled thing 
that I am to leave this government office without ever 
understanding a sentence, or a single word uttered by 
Monsieur Bixiou. 

Bixiou. It is your own fault; ask these gentle- 
men. Gentlemen, have you understood the meaning 
of my observations? and were those observations just, 
and brilliant? 

ALL. Alas, yes! 
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Minarp. And the proof is that I shall send in my 
resignation. I shall plunge into industrial avocations. 

Brxiovu. What! have you managed to invent a 
mechanical corset, or a baby’s bottle, or a fire engine, 
or chimneys that consume no fuel, or ovens which cook 
cutlets with three sheets of paper? 

Mrmarp [departing]. Adieu, I shall keep my 
secret. 

Brxiou. Well, young Poiret junior, you see, — all 
these gentlemen understand me. 

Porret ([crest-fallen]._ Monsieur Bixiou, would you do 
me the honor to come down for once to my level and 
speak in a language I can understand ? 

Brxrovu [winking at the rest]. Willingly. [Takes 
Poiret by the button of his frock-coat.] Before you 
leave this office forever perhaps you would be glad to 
know what you are — 

PorretT [quickly]. An honest man, monsieur. 

Brxiou [shrugging his shoulders]. —to be able 
to define, explain, and analyze precisely what a govern- 
ment clerk is? Do you know what he is? 

PorreT. I think I do. 

Brxrov [twisting the button]. I doubt it. 

Porret. He is a man paid by government to do work. 

Brxiou. Oh! then a soldier is a government clerk? 

Porret [puzzled]. Why, no. 

Bixtov. But he is paid by the government to do 
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work, to mount guard and show off at reviews. You 
may perhaps tell me that he longs to get out of his 
place, — that he works too hard and fingers too little 
metal, except that of his musket. 

Porret [his eyes wide open]. Monsieur, a govern- 
ment clerk is, logically speaking, a man who needs the 
salary to maintain himself, and is not free to get out of 
his place ; for he does n’t know how to do anything but 
copy papers. 

Brxiovu. Ah! now we are coming to a solution. So 
the bureau is the clerk’s shell, husk, pod. No clerk 
without a bureau, no bureau without a clerk. But what 
do you make, then, of a custom-house officer? ([Poiret 
shuffles his feet and tries to edge away; Bixiou twists 
off one button and catches him by another.] He is, 
from the bureaucratic point of view, a neutral being. 
The excise-man is only half a clerk; he is on the con- 
fines between civil and military service; neither alto- 
gether soldier nor altogether clerk — Here, here, where 
are you going? [Twists the button.] Where does the 
government clerk proper end? That’s a serious ques- 
tion. Is a prefect a clerk?” 

Poret (hesitating.] He is a functionary. 

Brxiov. But you don’t mean that a functionary is 
not a clerk? that’s an absurdity. 

Pormet [weary and looking round for escape]. I 
think Monsieur Godard wants to say something. 
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Goparp. The clerk is the order, the functionary the 
species. 

Brxrou [laughing]. I shouldn’t have thought you 
capable of that distinction, my brave subordinate. 

Porret [trying to get away]. Incomprehensible! 

Brxiov. La, la, papa, don’t step on your tether. If 
you stand still and listen, we shall come to an under- 
standing before long. Now, here’s an axiom which I 
bequeath to this bureau and to all bureaus: Where 
the clerk ends, the functionary begins ; where the func- 
tionary ends, the statesman rises. There are very few 
statesmen among the prefects. The prefect is therefore 
a neutral being among the higher species. He comes 
between the statesman and the clerk, just as the custom- 
house officer stands between the civil and the military. 
Let us continue to clear up these important points. 
[Poiret turns crimson with distress.] Suppose we for- 
mulate the whole matter in a maxim worthy of Laroche- 
foucault: Officials with salaries of twenty thousand 
francs are not clerks. From which we may deduce 
mathematically this corollary : The statesman first looms 
up in the sphere of high salaries; and also this second 
and not less logical and important corollary : Directors- 
general may be statesmen. Perhaps it is in that sense 
that more than one deputy says in his heart, ‘‘ It is a 
fine thing to be a director-general.” But in the interests 


of our noble French language and of the Academy —” 
21 
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PorrET [magnetized by the fixity of Bixiou’s eye]. 
The French language! the Academy ! 

Brxrovu [twisting off the second button and seizing 
another]. Yes, in the interests of our noble tongue, 
it is proper to observe that although the head of a 
bureau, strictly speaking, may be called a clerk, 
the head of a division must be called a bureaucrat. 
These gentlemen [turning to the clerks and privately 
showing them the third button off Poiret’s coat] will 
appreciate this delicate shade of meaning. And so, 
papa Poiret, don’t you see it is clear that the govern- 
ment clerk comes to a final end at the head of a division ? 
Now that question once settled, there is no longer any 
uncertainty ; the government clerk who has hitherto 
seemed undefinable is defined. 

Porret. Yes, that appears to me beyond a doubt. 

Brx1ov. Nevertheless, do me the kindness to answer 
the following question: A judge being irremovable, 
and consequently debarred from being, according to 
your subtle distinction, a functionary, and receiving a 
salary which is not the equivalent of the work he does, 
is he to be included in the class of clerks? 

Porret [gazing at the cornice]. Monsieur, I don’t 
follow you. 

Brxrovu [getting off the fourth button]. I wanted to 
prove to you, monsicur, that nothing is simple; but 
above all— and what I am going to say is intended for 
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philosophers — I wish (if you’ll allow me to misquote 
a saying of Louis XVIII.),—I wish to make you see 
that definitions lead to muddles. 

Porret [wiping his forehead]. Excuse me, I am sick 
at my stomach [tries to button his coat]. Ah! you 
have cut off all my buttons! 

Brixiov. But the point is, do you understand me? 

PorretT [angrily]. Yes, monsieur, I do; I understand 
that you have been playing me a shameful trick and 
twisting off my buttons while I have been standing here 
unconscious of it. 

Brx1ou [solemnly]. Old man, you are mistaken! 
I wished to stamp upon your brain the clearest possible 
image of constitutional government [all the clerks look 
at Bixiou; Poiret, stupefied, gazes at him uneasily], 
and also to keep my word to you. In so doing I em- 
ployed the parabolical method of savages. Listen and 
comprehend: While the ministers start discussions in 
the Chambers that are just about as useful and as 
conclusive as the one we are engaged in, the adminis- 
tration cuts the buttons off the tax-payers. 

ALL. Bravo, Bixiou! 

Porret [who comprehends]. I don’t regret my buttons. 

Brxiou. I shall follow Minard’s example; I won't 
pocket such a paltry salary as mine any longer; I shall 
deprive the government of my co-operation. [Departs 
amid general laughter. | 
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Another scene was taking place in the minister's 
reception-room, more instructive than the one we have 
just related, because it shows how great ideas are 
allowed to perish in the higher regions of State affairs, 
and in what way statesmen console themselves. 

Des Lupeaulx was presenting the new director, Mon- 
sieur Baudoyer, to the minister. A number of persons 
were assembled in the salon, — two or three ministerial 
deputies, a few men of influence, and Monsieur Cler- 
geot (whose division was now merged with La Bil- 
lardiere’s under Baudoyer’s direction), to whom the 
minister was promising an honorable pension. After 
a few general remarks, the great event of the day was 
brought up. 

A Depoty. So you lose Rabourdin? 

Des LupPEauLx. He has resigned. 

Cierceot, They say he wanted to reform the ad- 
ministration. 

THE Minister [looking at the deputies]. Salaries 
are not really in proportion to the exigencies of the 
civil service. 

De La Britre. According to Monsieur Rabourdin, 
one hundred clerks with a salary of twelve thousand 
francs would do better and quicker work than a thou- 
sand clerks at twelve hundred. 

CLERGEOT. Perhaps he is right. 

THe Minister. But what is to be done? The ma- 
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chine is built inthat way. Must we take it to pieces and 
remake it? Noone would have the courage to attempt 
that in face of the Chamber, and the foolish outcries of 
the Opposition, and the fierce denunciations of the 
press. It follows that there will happen, one of these 
days, some damaging ‘‘ solution of continuity ” between 
-the government and the administration. 

A Deputy. In what way? 

THe Minister. In many ways. A minister will 
want to serve the public good, and will not be allowed 
to do so. You will create interminable delays between 
things and their results. You may perhaps render the 
theft of a penny actually impossible, but you cannot 
prevent the buying and selling of infinence, the col- 
lusions of self-interest. The day will come when noth- 
ing will be conceded without secret stipulations, which 
may never see the light. Moreover, the clerks, one and 
all, from the least to the greatest, are acquiring opin- 
ions of their own; they will soon be no longer the 
hands of a brain, the scribes of governmental thought ; 
the Opposition even now tends towards giving them 
a right to judge the government and to talk and vote 
against it. 

Bavupoyer [in a low voice, but meaning to be heard]. 
Monseigneur is really fine. 

Des LupeauLx. Of course bureaucracy has its de- 
fects. I myself think it slow and insolent; it hampers 
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ministerial action, stifles projects, and arrests progress. 
But, after all, French administration is amazingly useful. 

Baupoyer. Certainly! 

Des LureavuLx. If only to maintain the paper and 
stamp industries! Suppose it is rather fussy and pro- 
voking, like all good housekeepers, — it can at any mo- 
ment render an account of its disbursements. Where 
is the merchant who would not gladly give five per cent 
of his entire capital if he could insure himself against 
leakage? 

Tre Deputy {a manufacturer]. The manufacturing 
interests of all nations would joyfully unite against 
that evil genius of theirs called leakage. 

Des Lupeactx. After all, though statistics are the 
childish foible of modern statesmen, who think that 
figures are estimates, we must cipher to estimate. 
Figures are, moreover, the convincing argument of 
socicties based on self-interest and money, and that 
is the sort of society the Charter has given us, — in my 
opinion, at any rate. Nothing convinces the ‘ intelli- 
gent masses” as much as a row of figures. All things 
in the long run, say the statesmen of the Left, resolve 
themselves into figures. Well then, let us figure [the 
minister here goes off into a corner with a deputy, to 
whom he talks in a low voice]. There are forty thou- 
sand government clerks in France. The average of 
their salaries is fifteen hundred francs. Multiply forty 
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thousand by fifteen hundred and you have sixty mil- 
lions. Now, in the first place, a publicist would call 
the attention of Russia and China (where all govern- 
ment officials steal), also that of Austria, the American 
republics, and indeed that of the whole world, to the 
fact that for this price France possesses the most in- 
quisitorial, fussy, ferreting, scribbling, paper-blotting, 
fault-finding old housekeeper of a civil service on God's 
earth. Not a copper farthing of the nation’s money is 
spent or hoarded that is not ordered by a note, proved 
by vouchers, produced and re-produced on balance- 
sheets, and receipted for when paid; orders and re- 
ceipts are registered on the rolls, and checked and 
verified by an army of men in spectacles. If there is 
the slightest mistake in the form of these precious docu- 
ments, the clerk is terrified, for he lives on such minutiee. 
Some nations would be satisfied to get as far as this; 
but Napoleon went further. That great organizer ap- 
pointed supreme magistrates of a court which is abso- 
lutely unique in the world. These officials pass their 
days in verifying money-orders, documents, réles, reg- 
isters, lists, permits, custom-house receipts, payments, 
taxes received, taxes spent, etc.; all of which the 
clerks write or copy. These stern judges push the 
gift of exactitude, the genius of inquisition, the sharp- 
sightedness of lynxes, the perspicacity of account-books 
to the point of going over all the additions in search of 
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subtractions. These sublime martyrs to figures have 
been Known to return to an army commissary, after a 
delay of two years, some account in which there was 
an error of two farthings. This is how and why it is 
that the French system of administration, the purest 
and best on the globe has rendered robbery, as his 
Excellency has just told you, next to impossible, 
and as for peculation, it is a myth. France at this 
present time possesses a revenue of twelve hundred 
millions, and she spends it. That sum enters her treas- 
ury and that sum goes out of it. She handles, there- 
fore, two thousand four hundred millions, and all she 
pays for the labor of those who do the work is sixty 
millions, — two and a half per cent; and for that she ob- 
tains the certainty that there is no leakage. Our politi- 
cal and administrative kitchen costs us sixty millions, 
but the gendarmerie, the courts of law, the galleys and 
the police cost just as much, and give no return. More- 
over, we employ a body of men who could do no other 
work. Waste and disorder, if such there be, can only 
be legislative ; the Chambers lead to them and render 
them Icgal. Leakage follows in the form of public 
works which are neither urgent nor necessary ; troops 
re-uniformed and gold-laced over and over again; ves- 
sels sent on useless cruises; preparations for war with- 
out ever making it; paying the debts of a State, and not 
requiring reimbursement or insisting on security. 
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Bauporer. But such leakage has nothing to do with 
the subordinate officiels; this bad management of na- 
tional affairs concerns the statesmen who guide the ship. 

Tue Minister [who has finished his conversation J. 
There is a great deal of truth in what des Lupeaulx 
has just said; but let me tell you [to Baudoyer], Mon- 
sieur le directeur, that few men see from the standpoint 
of a statesman. To order expenditures of all kinds, 
even useless ones, does not constitute bad manage- 
ment. Such acts contribute to the movement of money, 
the stagnation of which becomes, especially in France, 
dangerous to the public welfare, by reason of the miserly 
and profoundly illogical habits of the provinces which 
hoard their gold. 

Tue Deputy [who listened to des Lupeaulx]. But it 
seems to me that if your Excellency was right just now, 
and if our clever friend here [takes des Lupeaulx by the 
arm} was not wrong, it will be difficult to come to any 
conclusion on the subject. 

Des Lureav.x [after looking at the minister]. No 
doubt something ought to be done. 

DE La BribreE [timidly]. Monsieur Rabourdin seems 
to have judged rightly. 

Tue Minister. I will see Rabourdin. 

Des Lupeavutx. The poor man made the blunder of 
constituting himself supreme judge of the administra- 
tion and of all the officials who compose it; he wants 
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to do away with the present state of things, and he de- 
mands that there be only three ministries. 

THe Minister. He must be crazy. 

THe Deputy. How could you represent in three 
ministries the heads of all the parties in the Chamber ? 

Bavuporer [with an air that he imagined to be 
shrewd]. Perhaps Monsieur Rabourdin desired to 
change the Constitution, which we owe to our legis- 
lative sovereign. 

THe Minister (thoughtful, takes La Briere’s arm and 
leads him into the study]. I want to see that work of 
Rabourdin’s, and as you know about it — 

De ta Britre. He has burned it. You allowed him 
to be dishonored and he has resigned from the ministry. 
Do not think for a moment, Monseigneur, that Rabour- 
din ever had the absurd thought (as des Lupeaulx tries 
to make it believed) to change the admirable central- 
ization of power. 

Tue MInNIsTER [to himself]. I have made a mistake 
[is silent a moment]. No matter; we shall never be 
lacking in plans for reform. 

De va Brifre. It is not ideas, but men capable of 
executing them that we lack. 

Des Lupeaulx, that adroit advocate of abuses came 
into the minister’s study at this moment. 

‘* Monseigneur, I start at once for my election.” 

‘¢ Wait a moment,” said his Excellency, leaving the 
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private secretary and taking des Lupeaulx by the arm 
into the recess of a window. ‘* My dear friend, let me 
have that arrondissement, — if you will, you shall be 
made count and I will pay your debts. Later, if I re- 
main in the ministry after the new Chamber is elected, 
I will find a way to send in your name in a batch for 
the peerage.” 

‘¢'You are a man of honor, and I accept.” 

This is how it came to pass that Clément Chardin des 
Lupeaulx, whose father was ennobled under Louis XV., 
and who beareth quarterly, first, argent, a wolf ravis- 
sant carrying a lamb gules; second, purpure, three 
mascles argent, two and one; third, paly of twelve, 
gules and argent; fourth, or, on a pale endorsed, three 
batons fleurdelisés gules; supported by four griffon’s- 
claws jessant from the sides of the escutcheon, with tlie 
motto En Lupus in Historia, was able to surmount 
these rather satirical arms with a count’s coronet. 


Toward the close of the year 1830 Monsieur Rabour- 
din had some business on hand which required him to 
visit his old ministry, where the bureaus had all been in 
great commotion, owing to a general removal of officials, 
from the highest to the lowest. This revolution bore 
heaviest, in point of fact, upon the lackeys, who are 
not fond of seeing new faces. Rabourdin had come 
early, knowing all the ways of the place, and he thus 
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chanced to overhear a dialogue between the two neph- 
ews of old Antoine, who had recently retired on a 
pension. 

‘s Well, Laurent, how is your chief of division going 
on?” 

‘¢Qh, don’t talk to me about him; I can’t do any- 
thing with him. He rings me up to ask if I have seen 
his handkerchief or his snuff-box. He receives people 
without making them wait; in short, he has n't a bit of 
dignity. I’m often obliged to say to him: But, mon- 
sieur, monsieur le comte your predecessor, for the credit 
of the thing, used to punch holes with his penknife in 
the arms of his chair to make believe he was working. 
And he makes such a mess of his room. I find every- 
thing topsy-turvy. He has a very small mind. How 
about your man?” 

‘‘ Mine? Oh, I have succeeded in training him. He 
knows exactly where his letter-paper and envelopes, his 
wood, and his boxes and all the rest of his things are. 
The other man used to swear at me, but this one is as 
meek as a lamb, —still, he hasn’t the grand style! 
Moreover, he isn’t decorated, and I don’t like to serve 
a chief who is n’t; he might be taken for one of us, and 
that ’s humiliating. He carries the office letter-paper 
home, and asked me if I could n’t go there and wait at 
table when there was company.” 

‘*Hey! what a government, my dear fellow!” 
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‘¢ Yes, indeed ; everybody plays low in these days.” 

‘¢T hope they won’t cut down our poor wages.” 

‘¢T’m afraid they will, The Chambers are prying 
into everything. Why, they even count the sticks of 
wood.” 

‘* Well, it can’t last Jong if they go on that way.” 

‘* Hush, we’re caught! somebody is listening.” 

‘* Hey! it is the late Monsieur Rabourdin. Ah, mon- 
sieur, I knew your step. If you have business to tran- 
sact here I am afraid you will not find any one who is 
aware of the respect that ought to be paid to you; 
Laurent and I are the only persons remaining about 
the place who were here in your day. Messieurs Colle- 
ville and Baudoyer didn’t wear out the morocco of the 
chairs after you left. Heavens, no! six months later 
they were made Collectors of Paris. 


Norte. — Anagrams cannot, of course, be translated; that 
is why three in English have been substituted for some in 
French. [TR.] 
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TO THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


THE LAST WORD OF TWO GREAT COQUETTES. 


AFTER the disasters of the revolution of July, which 
destroyed so many aristocratic fortunes dependent 
on the court, Madame la Princesse de Cadignan was 
clever enough to attribute to political events the total 
ruin she had caused by her own extravagance. The 
prince left France with the royal family, and never 
returned to it, leaving the princess in Paris, protected 
by the fact of his absence; for their debts, which the 
sale of all their salable property had not been able to 
extinguish, could only be recovered through him. The 


revenues of the entailed estates had been seized. In 
22 
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short, the affairs of this great family were in as bad a 
state as those of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 

This woman, so celebrated under her first name 
of Duchesse de Maufrigneuse, very wisely decided 
to live in retirement, and to make herself, if pos- 
sible, forgotten. Paris was then so carried away by 
the whirling current of events that the Duchesse de 
Maufrigneuse, buried in the Princesse de Cadignan, 
a change of name unknown to most of the new actors 
brought upon the stage of society by the revolution of 
July, did really become a stranger in her own city. 

In Paris the title of duke ranks all others, even 
that of prince; though, in heraldic theory, free of all 
sophism, titles signify nothing; there is absolute 
equality among gentlemen. This fine equality was 
formerly maintained by the House of France itself; 
and in our day it is so still, at least, nominally; wit- 
ness the care with which the kings of France give to 
their sons the simple title of count. It was in virtue 
of this system that Francois I. crushed the splendid 
titles assumed by the pompous Charles the Fifth, by 
signing his answer: ‘‘Francois, seigneur de Vanves.” 
Louis XI. did better still by marrying his daughter to 
an untitled gentleman, Pierre de Beaujeu. The feudal 
system was so thoroughly broken up by Louis XIV. that 
the title of duke became, during his reign, the supreme 
honor of the aristocracy, and the most coveted. 
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Nevertheless there are two or three families in 
France in which the principality, richly endowed in 
former times, takes precedence of the duchy. The 
house of Cadignan, which possesses the title of Duc 
de Maufrigneuse for its eldest sons, is one of these 
exceptional families. Like the princes of the house 
of Rohan in earlier days, the princes of Cadignan had 
the right to a throne in their own domain; they could 
have pages and gentlemen in their service. This 
explanation is necessary, as much to escape foolish 
critics who know nothing, as to record the customs of 
a world which, we are told, is about to disappear, and 
which, evidently, s0 many persons are assisting to 
push away without knowing what it is. 

The Cadignans bear: or, five lozenges sable ap- 
pointed, placed fess-wise, with the word Memini for 
motto, a crown with a cap of maintenance, no sup- 
porters or mantle. In these days the great crowd 
of strangers flocking to Paris, and the almost universal 
ignorance of the science of heraldry, are beginning to 
bring the title of prince into fashion. There are no 
real princes but those possessed of principalities, to 
whom belongs the title of highness. The disdain 
shown by the French nobility for the title of prince, 
and the reasons which caused Louis XIV. to give 
supremacy to the title of duke, have prevented French- 
men from claiming the appellation of ‘* highness ” for 
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the few princes who exist in France, those of Napoleon 
excepted. This is why the princes of Cadignan hold 
an inferior position, nominally, to the princes of the 
continent. 

The members of the society called the faubourg 
Saint-Germain protected the princess by a respectful 
silence due to her name, which is one of those that all 
men honor, to her misfortunes, which they ceased to 
discuss, and to her beauty, the only thing she saved 
of her departed opulence. Society, of which she had 
once been the ornament, was thankful to her for hav- 
ing, as it were, taken the veil, and cloistered herself 
in her own home. This act of good taste was for her, 
mote than for any other woman, an immense sacrifice. 
Great deeds are always so keenly felt in France that 
the princess gained, by her retreat, as much as she 
had lost in public opinion in the days of her splendor. 

She now saw only one of her old friends, the Mar- 
quise d’Espard, and even to her she never went on 
festive occasions or to parties. The princess and the 
marquise visited each other in the forenoons, with a 
certain amount of secrecy. When the princess went 
to dine with her friend, the marquise closed her doors. 
Madame d’Espard treated the princess charmingly; 
she changed her box at the opera, leaving the first tier 
for a baignoire on the ground-floor, so that Madame 
de Cadignan could come to the theatre unseen, and 
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depart incognito. Few women would have been cap- 
able of a delicacy which deprived them of the pleasure 
of bearing in their train a fallen rival, and of publicly 
being called her benefactress. Thus relieved of the 
necessity for costly toilets, the princess could enjoy 
the theatre, whither she went in Madame d’Espard’s 
carriage, which she would never have accepted openly 
in the daytime. No one has ever known Madame 
d’Espard’s reasons for behaving thus to the Princesse 
de Cadignan; but her conduct was admirable, and for 
a long time included a number of little acts which, 
viewed singly, seem mere trifles, but taken in the 
mass become gigantic. 

In 1832, three years had thrown a mantle of snow 
over the follies and adventures of the Duchesse de 
Maufrigneuse, and had whitened them so thoroughly 
that it now required a serious effort of memory to 
recall them. Of the queen once adored by so many 
courtiers, and whose follies might have given a theme 
to a variety of novels, there remained a woman still 
adorably beautiful, thirty-six years of age, but quite 
justified in calling herself thirty, although she was 
the mother of Duc Georges de Maufrigneuse, a young 
man of eighteen, handsome as Antinous, poor as Job, 
who was expected to obtain great successes, and for 
whom his mother desired, above all things, to find a 
rich wife. Perhaps this hope was the secret of the 
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intimacy she still kept up with the marquise, in whose 
salon, which was one of the first in Paris, she might 
eventually be able to choose among many heiresses for 
Georges’ wife. The princess saw five years between 
the present moment and the period of her son’s mar- 
riage, — five solitary and desolate years; for, in order 
to obtain such a marriage for her son, she knew that 
her own conduct must be marked in the corner with 
discretion. 

The princess lived in the rue de Miromesnil, in a 
small house, of which she occupied the ground-floor 
at a moderate rent. There she made the most of the 
relics of her past magnificence. The elegance of the 
great lady was still redolent about her. She was still 
surrounded by beautiful things which recalled her 
former existence. On her chimney-piece was a fine 
miniature portrait of Charles X., by Madame Mirbel, 
beneath which were engraved the words, ‘‘Given by 
the King;” and, as a pendant, the portrait of 
MapDaME, who was always her kind friend. On a 
table lay an album of costliest price, such as none of 
the bourgeoises who now lord it in our industrial and 
fault-finding society would have dared to exhibit. 
This album contained portraits, about thirty in num- 
ber, of her intimate friends, whom the world, first 
and last, had given her as lovers. The number was a 
calumny; but had rumor said ten, it might have been, 
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as her friend Madame d’Espard remarked, good, 
sound gossip. The portraits of Maxime de Trailles, 
de Marsay, Rastignac, the Marquis d’Esgrignon, 
General Montriveau, the Marquis de Ronquerolles 
and d’Ajuda-Pinto, Prince Galathionne, the young 
Ducs de Grandlieu and de Rhétoré, and the handsome 
Lucien de Rubempré, had all been treated with the 
utmost coquetry of brush and pencil by celebrated 
artists. As the princess now received only two or 
three of these personages, she called the book, jok- 
ingly, the collection of her errors. 

Misfortune had made this woman a good mother. 
During the fifteen years of the Restoration she had 
amused herself far too much to think of her son; but 
on taking refuge in obscurity, this illustrious egoist 
bethought her that the maternal sentiment, developed 
to its extreme, might be an absolution for her past 
follies in the eyes of sensible persons, who pardon 
everything to a good mother. She loved her son all 
the more because she had nothing else to love. 
Georges de Maufrigneuse was, moreover, one of those 
children who flatter the vanities of a mother; and the 
princess had, accordingly, made all sorts of sacrifices 
for him. She hired a stable and coach-house, above 
which he lived in alittle entresol with three rooms look- 
ing on the street, and charmingly furnished; she had 
even borne several privations to keep a saddle-horse, 
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a cab-horse, and a little groom for his use. For her- 
self, she had only her own maid, and as cook, a 
former kitchen-maid. The duke’s groom had, there- 
fore, rather a hard place. Toby, formerly tiger to the 
late Beaudenord (such was the jesting term applied 
by the gay world to that ruined gentleman), — Toby, 
who at twenty-five years of age was still considered 
only fourteen, was expected to groom the horses, clean 
the cabriolet, or the tilbury, and the harnesses, accom- 
pany his master, take care of the apartments, and be 
in the princess’s antechamber to announce a visitor, 
if, by chance, she happened to receive one. 

When one thinks of what the beautiful Duchesse 
de Maufrigneuse had been under the Restoration, — 
one of the queens of Paris, a dazzling queen, whose 
luxurious existence equalled that of the richest women 
of fashion in London,— there was something touching 
in the sight of her in that humble little abode in the 
rue de Miromesnil, a few steps away from her splen- 
did mansion, which no amount of fortune had enabled 
her to keep, and which the hammer of speculators 
has since demolished. The woman who thought she 
was scarcely well served by thirty servants, who pos- 
sessed the most beautiful reception-rooms in all Paris, 
and the loveliest little private apartments, and who 
made them the scene of such delightful fétes, now 
lived in a small apartment of five rooms, —an ante 
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chamber, dining-room, salon, one bed-chamber, and a 
dressing-room, with two women-servants only. 

‘SAh! she is devoted to her son,” said that clever 
creature, Madame d’Espard, ‘‘and devoted without 
ostentation; she is happy. Who would ever have 
believed so frivolous a woman was capable of such 
persistent resolution! Our good archbishop has, con- 
sequently, greatly encouraged her; he is most kind to 
her, and has just induced the old Comtesse de Cing- 
Cygne to pay her a visit.” 

Let us admit a truth! One must be a queen to 
know how to abdicate, and to descend with dignity 
from a lofty position which is never wholly lost. 
Those only who have an inner consciousness of 
being nothing in themselves, show regrets in falling, 
or struggle, murmuring, to return to a past which can 
never return, —a fact of which they themselves are 
well aware. Compelled to do without the choice 
exotics in the midst of which she had lived, and 
which set off so charmingly her whole being (for it is 
impossible not to compare her to a flower), the prin- 
cess had wisely chosen a ground-floor apartment; there 
she enjoyed a pretty little garden which belonged to 
it, —a garden full of shrubs, and an always verdant 
turf, which brightened her peaceful retreat. She had 
about twelve thousand francs a year; but that modest 
income was partly made up of an annual stipend sent 
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her by the old Duchesse de Navarreins, paternal aunt 
of the young duke, and another stipend given by her 
mother, the Duchesse d’Uxelles, who was living on 
her estate in the country, where she economized as old 
duchesses alone know how to economize; for Harpagon 
is @ mere novice compared tothem. The princess still 
retained some of her past relations with the exiled 
royal family; and it was in her house that the marshal 
to whom we owe the conquest of Africa had con- 
ferences, at the time of Mapamer’s attempt in La 
Vendée, with the principal leaders of legitimist 
opinion, —so great was the obscurity in which the 
princess lived, and so little distrust did the govern- 
ment feel for her in her present distress. 

Beholding the approach of that terrible fortieth 
year, the bankruptcy of love, beyond which there is 
80 little for a woman as woman, the princess had fiung 
herself into the kingdom of philosophy. She took to 
reading, she who for sixteen years had felt a cordial 
horror for serious things. Literature and politics are 
to-day what piety and devotion once were to her sex, 
— the last refuge of their feminine pretensions. In 
her late social circle it was said that Diane was writ- 
ing a book. Since her transformation from a queen 
and beauty to a woman of intellect, the princess had 
contrived to make a reception in her little house a 
great honor which distinguished the favored person. 
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Sheltered by her supposed occupation, she was able 
to deceive one of her former adorers, de Marsay, the 
most influential personage of the political bourgeoisie 
brought to the fore in July, 1830. She received him 
sometimes in the evenings, and, occupied his atten- 
tion while the marshal and a few legitimists were 
talking, in a low voice, in her bedroom, about the 
recovery of power, which could be attained only by a 
general co-operation of ideas, — the one element of 
success which all conspirators overlook. It was the 
clever vengeance of a pretty woman, who thus in- 
veigled the prime minister, and made him act as 
screen for a conspiracy against his own government. 

This adventure, worthy of the finest days of the 
Fronde, was the text of a very witty letter, in which 
the princess rendered to MapameE an account of the 
negotiations. The Duc de Maufrigneuse went to La 
Vendée, and was able to return secretly without being 
compromised, but not without taking part in Mapamr’s 
perils; the latter, however, sent him home the moment 
she saw that her cause was lost. Perhaps, had he 
remained, the eager vigilance of the young man might 
have foiled that treachery. However great the faults 
of the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse may have seemed in 
the eyes of the bourgeoisie, the behavior of her son 
on this occasion certainly effaced them in the eyes of 
the aristocracy. There was great nobility and gran- 
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deur in thus risking her only son, and the heir of an 
historic name. Some persons are said to intentionally 
cover the faults of their private life by public ser- 
vices, and vice versa; but the Princesse de Cadignan 
made no such calculation. Possibly those who appar- 
ently so conduct themselves make none. Events count 
for much in such cases. 

On one of the first fine days in the month of May, 
1833, the Marquise d’Espard and the princess were 
turning about — one could hardly call it walking — in 
the single path which wound round the grass-plat in 
the garden, about half past two in the afternoon, just 
as the sun was leaving it. The rays reflected on the 
walls gave a warm atmosphere to the little space, 
which was fragrant with flowers, the gift of the 
marquise. 

‘* We shall soon lose de Marsay,” said the marquise; 
‘Sand with him will disappear your last hope of for- 
tune for your son. Ever since you played him that 
clever trick, he has returned to his affection for you.” 

“My son will never capitulate to the younger 
branch,” returned the princess, “if he has to die of 
hunger, or I have to work with my hands to feed 
him. Besides, Berthe de Cinq-Cygne has no aversion 
to him.” 

‘*Children don’t bind themselves to their parents’ 
principles,” said Madame d’Espard. 
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‘Don’t let us talk about it,” said the princess. 
**Tf I can’t coax over the Marquise de Cing-Cygne, I 
shall marry Georges to the daughter of some iron- 
founder, as that little d’Esgrignon did.” 

‘* Did you love Victurnien? ” asked the marquise. 

‘* No,” replied the princess, gravely, ‘‘ d’Esgrignon’s 
simplicity was really only a sort of provincial silli- 
ness, which I perceived rather too late—or, if you 
choose, too soon.” 

** And de Marsay?” 

* De Marsay played with me as if I wereadoll. I 
was so young at the time! We never love men who 
pretend to teach us; they rub up all our little vani- 
ties. It is three years that I have lived in solitude,” 
she resumed, after a pause, ‘‘ and this tranquillity has 
nothing painful to me about it. To you alone can I 
dare to say that I feel Iam happy. I was surfeited 
with adoration, weary of pleasure, emotional on the sur- 
face of things, but conscious that emotion itself never 
reached my heart. J have found all the men whom I 
have known petty, paltry, superficial; none of them 
ever caused me a surprise; they had no innocence, no 
grandeur, no delicacy. I wish I could have met with 
one man able to inspire me with respect.” 

‘*Then are you like me, my dear?” asked the mar- 
quise; ‘‘ have you never felt the emotion of love while 
tryiug to love?” 
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** Never,” replied the princess, laying her hand on 
the arm of her friend. 

They turned and seated themselves on a rustic 
bench beneath a jasmine then coming into flower. 
Each had uttered one of those sayings that are solemn 
to women who have reached their age. 

*‘Like you,” resumed the princess, ‘‘I have re- 
ceived more love than most women; but through all 
my many adventures, I have never found happiness. 
I committed great follies, but they had an object, and 
that object retreated as fast as I approached it. I 
feel to-day in my heart, old as it is, an innocence 
which has never been touched. Yes, under all my 
experience, lies a first love still intact, —just as I 
myself, in spite of all my losses and fatigues, feel 
young and beautiful. We may love and not be happy; 
we may be happy and never love; but to love and be 
happy, to unite those two immense human experiences, 
is a miracle. That miracle has not taken place for 
me.” 

** Nor for me,” said Madame d'Espard. 

**T own I am pursued in this retreat by a dreadful 
regret: I have amused myself all through life, but I 
have never loved.” 

“‘ What an incredible secret! ” cried the marquise. 

‘* Ah! my dear,” replied the princess, ‘‘ such secrets 
we can tell to ourselves, you and I, but nobody in 
Paris would believe us.” 
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‘¢ And,” said the marquise, ‘if we were not both 
over thirty-six years of age, perhaps we would not 
tell them to each other.” 

‘*Yes; when women are young they have so many 
stupid conceits,” replied the princess. ‘* We are like 
those poor young men who play with a toothpick to 
pretend they have dined.” 

‘* Well, at any rate, here we are!” said Madame 
d’Espard, with coquettish grace, and a charming ges- 
ture of well-informed innocence; ‘‘ and, it seems to 
me, sufficiently alive to think of taking our revenge.” 

‘‘ When you told me, the other day, that Béatrix 
had gone off with Conti, I thought of it all night 
long,” said the princess, after a pause. ‘‘I suppose 
there was happiness in sacrificing her position, her 
future, and renouncing society forever.” 

‘*She was a little fool,” said Madame d’Espard, 
gravely. ‘‘ Mademoiselle des Touches was delighted 
to get rid of Conti. Béatrix never perceived how 
that surrender, made by a superior woman who never 
for a moment defended her claims, proved Conti’s 
nothingness.” 

‘*Then you think she will be unhappy?” 

‘* She is so now,” replied Madame @’Espard. ‘‘ Why 
did she leave her husband? What an acknowledgment 
of weakness!” 

“Then you think that Madame de Rochefide was 
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not influenced by the desire to enjoy a true love in 
peace?” asked the princess. 

‘* No; she was simply imitating Madame de Beau- 
séant and Madame de Langeais, who, be it said, 
between you and me, would have been, in a less vul- 
gar period than ours, the La Vallicre, the Diane de 
Poitiers, the Gabrielle d’Estrées of history.” 

‘“‘Less the king, my dear. Ah! I wish I could 
evoke the shades of those women, and ask them —” 

‘* But,” said the marquise, interrupting the princess, 
“‘why ask the dead? We know l*ving women who have 
been happy. I have talked on this very subject a 
score of times with Madame de Montcornet since she 
married that little Emile Blondet, who makes her the 
happiest woman in the world; not an infidelity, not a 
thought that turns aside from her; they are as happy 
as they were the first day. These long attachments, 
like that of your cousin, Mudame de Camps, for her 
Octave, have a secret, and that secret you and I don’t 
know, my dear. The world has paid us the extreme 
compliment of thinking we are two rakes worthy of 
the court of the regent; whereas we are, in truth, as 
innocent as a couple of school-girls.” 

**T should like that sort of innocence,” cried the 
princess, laughing; ‘‘ but ours is worse, and it is very 
humiliating. Well, it is a mortification we offer up 
in expiation of our fruitless search; yes, my dear, 
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fruitless, for it isn’t probable we shall find in our 
autumn season the fine flower we missed in the spring 
and summer.” 

‘*That’s not the question,” resumed the marquise, 
after a meditative pause. ‘* We are both still beauti- 
ful enough to inspire love, but we could never convince 
any one of our innocence and virtue.” 

“Tf it were a lie, how easy to dress it up with com- 
mentaries, and serve it as some delicious fruit to be 
eagerly swallowed! But how is it possible to geta 
truth believed? Ah! the greatest of men have been 
mistaken there!” added the princess, with one of 
those meaning smiles which the pencil of Leonardo 
da Vinci alone has rendered. 

‘* Fools love well, sometimes,” returned the marquise. 

“But in this case,” said the princess, ‘‘ fools 
would n’t have enough credulity in their nature.” 

‘“*You are right,” said the marquise. ‘‘ But what 
we ought to look for is neither a fool nor even a man 
of talent. To solve our problem we need a man of 
genius. Genius alone has the faith of childhood, the 
religion of love, and willingly allows us to band its 
eyes. Look at Canalis and the Duchesse de Chaulieu! 
Though we have both encountered men of genius, they 
were either too far removed from us or too busy, and 
we too absorbed, too frivolous.” 

“ Ah! how I wish I might not leave this world with- 

23 
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out knowing the happiness of true love,” exclaimed 
the princess. 

‘It is nothing to inspire it,” said Madame d’Espard ; 
‘Sthe thing is to feel it. I see many women who are 
only the pretext for a passion without being both its 
cause and its effect.” 

“ The last love I inspired was a beautiful and sacred 
thing,” said the princess. ‘‘It had a future in it. 
Chance had brought me, for once in a way, the man 
of genius who is due to us, and yet so difficult to 
obtain; there are more pretty women than men of 
genius. But the devil interfered with the affair.” 

‘* Tell me about it, my dear; this is all news to me.” 

‘“*T first noticed this beautiful passion about the 
middle of the winter of 1829. Every Friday, at the 
opera, I observed a young man, about thirty years of 
age, in the orchestra stalls, who evidently came there 
for me. He was always in the same stall, gazing at 
me with eyes of fire, but, seemingly, saddened by the 
distance between us, perhaps by the hopelessness of 
reaching me.” 

‘* Poor fellow! When a man loves he becomes 
eminently stupid,” said the marquise. 

‘** Between every act he would slip into the cor- 
ridor,” continued the princess, smiling at her friend’s 
epigrammatic remark. ‘‘ Once or twice, either to see 
me or to make me see him, he looked through the 
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glass sash of the box exactly opposite to mine. If I 
received a visit, I was certain to see him in the cor- 
ridor close to my door, casting a furtive glance upon 
me. He had apparently learned to know the persons 
belonging to my circle; and he followed them when he 
saw them turning in the direction of my box, in order 
to obtain the benefit of the opening door. I also 
found my mysterious adorer at the Italian opera-house; 
there he had a stall directly opposite to my box, where 
he could gaze at me in natve ecstasy — oh! it was 
pretty! On leaving either house I always found 
him planted in the lobby, motionless; he was el- 
bowed and jostled, but he newer moved. His eyes 
grew less brilliant if he saw me on the arm of some 
favorite. But not a word, not a letter, no demonstra- 
tion. You must acknowledge that was in good 
taste. Sometimes, on getting home late at night, I 
found him sitting upon one of the stone posts of 
the porte-cochére. This lover of mine had very hand- 
some eyes, a long, thick, fan-shaped beard, with a 
moustache and side-whiskers; nothing could be seen 
of his skin but his white cheek-bones, and a noble 
forehead; it was truly an antique head. The prince, 
as you know, defended the Tuileries on the river- 
side, during the July days. He returned to Saint- 
Cloud that night, when all was lost, and said to me: 
‘I came near being killed at four o’clock. I was 
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aimed at by one of the insurgents, when a young man, — 
with a long beard, whom I have often seen at the 
opera, and who was leading the attack, threw up the 
man’s gun, and saved me.’ So my adorer was evi- 
dently a republican! In 1831, after I came to lodge 
in this house, I found him, one day, leaning with his 
back against the wall of it; he seemed pleased with 
my disasters; possibly he may have thought they drew 
us nearer together. But after the affair of Saint- 
Merri I saw him no more; he was killed there. The 
evening before the funeral of Général Lamarque, I 
had gone out on foot with my son, and my republican 
accompanied us, sometimes behind, sometimes in front, 
from the Madeleine to the Passage des Panoramas, 
where I was going.” 

‘STs that all?” asked the marquise. 

‘* Yes, all,’’ replied the princess. ‘’ Except that on 
the morning Saint-Merri was taken, a gamin came 
here and insisted on seeing me. He gave me a letter, 
written on common paper, signed by my republican.” 

Show it to me,” said the marquise. 

‘* No, my dear. Love was too great and too sacred 
in the heart of that man to let me violate its secrets. 
The letter, short and terrible, still stirs my soul when 
I think of it. That dead man gives me more emo- 
tions than all the living men I ever coquetted with; 
he constantly recurs to my mind.” 
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“ What was his name?” asked the marquise. 

‘¢Oh! a very common one: Michel Chrestien.” 

“You have done well to tell me,” said Madame 
d’Espard, eagerly. “I have often heard of him. 
This Michel Chrestien was the intimate friend of a 
remarkable man you have already expressed a wish to 
see, — Daniel d’Arthéz, who comes to my house some 
two or three times a year. Chrestien, who was really 
killed at Saint-Merri, had no lack of friends. I have 
heard it said that he was one of those born statesmen 
to whom, like de Marsay, nothing is wanting but 
opportunity to become all they might be.” 

‘Then he had better be dead,” said the princess, 
with a melancholy air, under which she concealed her 
thoughts. 

‘* Will you come to my house some evening and 
meet d’Arthéz?” said the marquise. ‘‘ You can talk 
of your ghost.” 

*¢ Yes, I will,” replied the princess. 
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Tr. 
DANIEL D’ARTHEZ. 


A Few days after this conversation Blondet and 
Rastignac, who knew d’Arthéz, promised Madame 
d’Espard that they would bring him to dine with her. 
This promise might have proved rash had it not been 
for the name of the princess, a meeting with whom 
was not a matter of indifference to the great writer. 

Daniel d’Arthéz, one of the rare men who, in our 
day, unite a noble character with great talent, had 
already obtained, not all the popularity his works 
deserve, but a respectful esteem to which souls of his 
own calibre could add nothing. His reputation will 
certainly increase; but in the eyes of connoisseurs it 
had already attained its full development. He is one 
of those authors who, sooner or later, are put in their 
right place, and never lose it. A poor nobleman, he 
had understood his epoch well enough to seek per- 
sonal distinction only. He had struggled long in the 
Parisian arena, against the wishes of a rich uncle 
who, by a contradiction which vanity must explain, 
after leaving his nephew a prey to the utmost penury, 
bequeathed to the man who had reached celebrity the 
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fortune so pitilessly refused to the unknown writer. 
This sudden change in his position made no change 
in Daniel d’Arthéz’s habits; he continued to work 
with a simplicity worthy of the antique past, and even 
assumed new toils by accepting a seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, where he took his seat on the Right. 
Since his accession to fame he had sometimes gone 
into society. One of his old friends, a now-famous 
physician, Horace Bianchon, persuaded him to make 
the acquaintance of the Baron de Rastignac, under- 
secretary of State, and a friend of de Marsay, the 
prime minister. These two political officials acqui- 
esced, rather nobly, in the strong wish of d’Arthéz, 
Bianchon, and other friends of Michel Chrestien for 
the removal of the body of that republican to the 
church of Saint-Merri for the purpose of giving it 
funeral honors. Gratitude for a service which con- 
trasted with the administrative rigor displayed ata 
time when political passions were so violent, had 
bound, so to speak, d’Arthéz to Rastignac. The 
latter and de Marsay were much too clever not to 
profit by that circumstance; and thus they won over 
other friends of Michel Chrestien, who did not share 
his political opinions, and who now attached them- 
selves to the new government. One of them, Léon 
Giraud, appointed in the first instance master of 
petitions, became eventually a Councillor of State. 


- me Bee aL 
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The whole existence of Daniel d’Arthéz is conse- 
crated to work; he sees society only by snatches; it 
is to him a sort of dream. His house is a convent, 
where he leads the life of a Benedictine; the same 
sobriety of regimen, the same regularity of occupa- 
tion. His friends knew that up to the present time 
woman had been to him no more than an always 
dreaded circumstance; he had observed her too much 
not to fear her; but by dint of studying her he had 
ceased to understand her,— like, in this, to those deep 
strategists who are always beaten on unexpected 
ground, where their scientific axioms are either modi- 
fied or contradicted. In character he still remains a 
simple-hearted child, all the while proving himself an 
observer of the first rank. This contrast, apparently 
impossible, is explainable to those who know how to 
measure the depths which separate faculties from feel- 
ings; the former proceed from the head, the latter 
from the heart. A man can be ao great man and a 
wicked one, just as he can be a fool and a devoted 
lover. D'Arthéz is one of those privileged beings in 
whom shrewdness of mind and a broad expanse of the 
qualities of the brain do not exclude either the strength 
or the grandeur of sentiments. He is, by rare privi- 
lege, equally a man of action and a man of thought. 
His private life is noble and generous. If he care- 
fully avoided love, it was because he knew himself, 
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and felt a premonition of the empire such a passion 
would exercise upon him. 

For several years the crushing toil by which he pre- 
pared the solid ground of his subsequent works, and 
the chill of poverty, were marvellous preservatives. 
But when ease with his inherited fortune came to him, 
he formed a vulgar and most incomprehensible con- 
nection with a rather handsome woman, belonging to 
the lower classes, without education or manners, 
whom he carefully concealed from every eye. Michel 
Chrestien attributed to men of genius the power of 
transforming the most massive creatures into sylphs, 
fools into clever women, peasants into countesses; 
the more accomplished a woman was, the more 
she lost her value in their eyes, for, according to 
Michel, their imagination had the less to do. In his 
opinion love, a mere matter of the senses to inferior 
beings, was to great souls the most immense of all 
moral creations and the most binding. To justify 
d’Arthéz, he instanced the example of Raffaele and 
the Fornarina. He might have offered himself as an 
instance for his theory, he who had seen an angel in 
the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse. This strange fancy 
of d’Arthéz might, however, be explained in other 
ways; perhaps he had despaired of meeting here below 
with a woman who answered to that delightful vision 
which all men of intellect dream of and cherish; per- 
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haps his heart was too sensitive, too delicate, to yield 
itself to a woman of society; perhaps he thought best 
to let nature have her way, and Keep his illusions by 
cultivating his ideal; perhaps he had laid aside love 
as being incompatible with his work and the regu- 
larity of a monastic life which love would have wholly 
upset. 

For several months past d’Arthéz had been sub- 
jected to the jests and satire of Blondet and Rastignac, 
who reproached him with knowing neither the world 
nor women. According to them, his authorship was 
sufficiently advanced, and his works numerous enough, 
to allow him a few distractions; he had a fine fortune, 
and here he was living like a student; he enjoyed 
nothing, — neither his money nor his fame; he was 
ignorant of the exquisite enjoyments of the noble and 
delicate love which well-born and well-bred women 
could inspire and feel; he knew nothing of the charm- 
ing refinements of language, nothing of the proofs of 
affection incessantly given by soul and intellect, noth- 
ing of those desires ennobled by manners, nothing of 
the angelic forms given by refined women to the com- 
monest things. He might, perhaps, know woman; 
but he knew nothing of the divinity. Why not take 
his rightful place in the world, and taste the delights 
of Parisian society? 

‘Why doesn’t a man who bears party per bend 
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gules and or, a bezant and crab counterchanged,” 
cried Rastignac, ‘‘ display that ancient escutcheon of 
Picardy on the panels of a carriage? You have thirty 
thousand francs a year, and the proceeds of your pen; 
you have justified your motto: Ars THESaurusque 
virtus, that punning device our ancestors were always 
seeking, and yet you never appear in the Bois de 
Boulogne! We.live in times when virtue ought to 
show itself.” 

‘*If you read your works to that species of stout 
Laforét, whom you seem to fancy, I would forgive 
you,” said Blondet. ‘‘But, my dear fellow, you are 
living on dry bread, materially speaking; in the 
matter of intellect you haven’t even bread.” 

This friendly little warfare had been going on for 
several months between Daniel and his friends, when 
Madame d’Espard asked Rastignac and Blondet to 
induce d’Arthéz to come and dine with her, telling 
them that the Princesse de Cadignan had a great 
desire to see that celebrated man. Such curiosities 
are to certain women what magic lanterns are to chil- 
dren, — a pleasure to the eyes, but rather shallow and 
full of disappointments. The more sentiments a man 
of talent excites at a distance, the less he responds to 
them on nearer view; the more brilliant fancy has 
pictured him, the duller he will seem in reality. Con. 
sequently, disenchanted curiosity is often unjust. 
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Neither Blondet nor Rastignac could deceive 
d’Arthéz; but they told him, laughing, that they now 
offered him a most seductive opportunity to polish up 
-his heart and know the supreme fascinations which 
love conferred on a Parisian great lady. The prin- 
cess was evidently in love with him; he had nothing 
to fear but everything to gain by accepting the inter- 
view; it was quite impossible he could descend from 
the pedestal on which Madame de Cadignan had 
placed him. Neither Blondet nor Rastignac saw any 
impropriety in attributing this love to the princess; 
she whose past had given rise to so many anecdotes 
could very well stand that lesser calumny. Together 
they began to relate to d’Arthéz the adventures of 
the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse: her first affair with 
de Marsay; her second with d’Ajuda, whom she had, 
they said, distracted from his wife, thus avenging 
Madame de Beauséant; also her later connection with 
young d’Esgrignon, who had travelled with her in 
Italy, and had horribly compromised himself on her 
account; after that they told him how unhappy she 
had been with a certain celebrated ambassador, how 
happy with a Russian general, besides becoming the 
Egeria of two ministers of Foreign affairs, and vari- 
ous other anecdotes. D’Arthéz replied that he knew 
a great deal more than they could tell him about her 
through their poor friend, Michel Chrestien, who 
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adored her secretly for four years, and had well-nigh 
gone mad about her. 

**T have often accompanied him,” said Daniel, ‘* to 
the opera. He would make me run through the streets 
as fast as her horses that he might see the princess 
through the window of her coupé.” 

Well, there you have a topic all ready for you,” 
said Blondet, smiling. ‘* This is the very woman you 
need; she ’Il initiate you most gracefully into the 
mysteries of elegance; but take care! she has wasted 
many fortunes. The beautiful Diane is one of those 
spendthrifts who don’t cost a penny, but for whom a 
man spends millions. Give yourself up to her, body 
and soul, if you choose; but keep your money in your 
hand, like the old fellow in Girodet’s ‘ Deluge.’ ” 

From the tenor of these remarks it was to be inferred 
that the princess had the depth of a precipice, the 
grace of a queen, the corruption of diplomatists, the 
mystery of a first initiation, and the dangerous quali- 
ties of a siren. The two clever men of the world, 
incapable of foreseeing the dénouement of their joke, 
succeeded in presenting Diane d’Uxelles as a consum- 
mate specimen of the Parisian woman, the cleverest 
of coquettes, the most enchanting mistress in the 
world. Right or wrong, the woman whom they thus 
treated so lightly was sacred to d’Arthéz; his desire 
to meet her needed no spur; he consented to do so at 
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the first word, which was all the two friends wanted 
of him. 

Madame d’Espard went to see the princess as soon 
as she had received this answer. 

** My dear, do you feel yourself in full beauty and 
coquetry?” she said. ‘‘ If so, come and dine with me 
a few days hence, and I’ll serve up d’Arthéz. Our 
man of genius is by nature, it seems, a savage; he 
fears women, and has never loved! Make your plans 
on that. He is all intellect, and so simple that he ’ll 
mislead you into feeling no distrust. But his pene- 
tration, which is wholly retrospective, acts later, and 
frustrates calculation. You may hoodwink him to-day, 
but to-morrow nothing can dupe him.” 

“Ah!” cried the princess, ‘‘if I were only thirty 
years old what amusement I might have with him! 
The one enjoyment I have lacked up to the present 
day is a man of intellect to fool. I have had only 
partners, never adversaries. Love was a mere game 
instead of being a battle.” 

‘*Dear princess, admit that I am very generous; 
for, after all, you know! —charity begins at bome.” 

The two women looked at each other, laughing, and 
clasped hands in a friendly way. Assuredly they 
both knew each other’s secrets, and this was not the 
first man nor the first service that one had given to 
the other; for sincere and lasting friendships between 
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women of the world need to be cemented by a few 
little crimes. When two friends are able to kill each 
other reciprocally, and see a poisoned dagger in each 
other’s hand, they present a touching spectacle of 
harmony, which is never troubled, unless, by chance, 
one of them is careless enough to drop her weapon. 

So, eight days later, a little dinner such as are 
given to intimates by verbal invitation only, during 
which the doors are closed to all other visitors, took 
place at Madame d’Espard’s house. Five persons were 
invited, — Emile Blondet and Madame de Montcornet, 
Daniel d’Arthéz, Rastignac, and the Princesse de 
Cadignan. Counting the mistress of the house, there 
were as Many men as women. 

Chance never exerted itself to make wiser prepara- 
tions than those which opened the way to a meeting 
between d’Arthéz and Madame de Cadignan. The 
princess is still considered one of the chief authorities 
on dress, which, to women, is the first of arts. On 
this occasion she wore a gown of blue velvet with 
flowing white sleeves, and a tulle guimpe, slightly 
frilled and edged with blue, covering the shoulders, 
and rising nearly to the throat, as we see in several of 
Raffaelle’s portraits. Her maid had dressed her hair 
with white heather, adroitly placed among its blond 
cascades, which were one of the great beauties to 
which she owed her celebrity. 
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Certainly Diane did not look to be more than 
twenty-five years old. Four years of solitude and 
repose had restored the freshness of her complexion. 
Besides, there are moments when the desire to please 
gives an increase of beauty to women. The will is 
not without influence on the variations of the face. 
If violent emotions have the power to yellow the white 
tones of persons of bilious and melancholy tempera- 
ment, and to green lymphatic faces, shall we not grant 
to desire, hope, and joy, the faculty of clearing the 
skin, giving brilliancy to the eye, and brightening the 
glow of beauty with a light as jocund as that of a 
lovely morning? The celebrated fairness of the prin- 
cess had taken on a ripeness which now made her 
seem more august. At this moment of her life, im- 
pressed by her many vicissitudes and by serious reflec- 
tions, her noble, dreamy brow harmonized delightfully 
with the slow, majestic glance of her blue eyes. It 
was impossible for the ablest physiognomist to 
imagine calculation or self-will beneath that unspeak- 
able delicacy of feature. There are faces of women 
which deceive knowledge, and mislead observation by 
their calmness and delicacy; it is necessary to examine 
such faces when passions speak, and that is difficult, 
or after they have spoken, which is no longer of any 
use, for then the woman is old and has ceased to 
dissimulate. 
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The princess is one of those impenetrable women; 
she can make herself what she pleases to be: playful, 
childlike, distractingly innocent; or reflective, serious, 
and profound enough to excite anxiety. She came to 
Madame d’Espard’s dinner with the intention of be- 
ing a gentle, simple woman, to whom life was known 
only through its deceptions: a woman full of soul, 
and calumniated, but resigned, — in short, a wounded 
angel. 

She arrived early, 80 as to pose on a sofa near the 
fire beside Madame d’Espard, as she wished to be 
first seen: that is, in one of those attitudes in which 
science is concealed beneath an exquisite naturalness; 
a studied attitude, putting in relief the beautiful ser- 
pentine outline which, starting from the foot, rises 
gracefully to the hip, and continues with adorable 
curves to the shoulder, presenting, in fact, a profile of 
the whole body. With a subtlety which few women 
would have dreamed of, Diane, to the great amaze- 
ment of the marquise, had brought her son with her. 
After a moment’s reflection, Madame qd’ Espard pressed 
the princess’s hand, with a look of intelligence that 
seemed to say: — . 

‘*T understand you! By making d’Arthéz accept 
all the difficulties at once you will not have to conquer 
them later.” 


Rastignac brought d’Arthéz. The princess made 
24 
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none of those compliments to the celebrated author 
with which vulgar persons overwhelmed him; but she 
treated him with a kindness full of graceful respect, 
which, with her, was the utmost extent of her conces- 
sions. Her manner was doubtless the same with the 
King of France and the royal princes. She seemed 
happy to see this great man, and glad that she had 
sought him. Persons of taste, like the princess, are 
especially distinguished for their manner of listening, 
for an affability without superciliousness, which is to 
politeness what practice is to virtue. When the cele- 
brated man spoke, she took an attentive attitude, a 
thousand times more flattering than the best-seasoned 
compliments. The mutual presentation was made 
quietly, without emphasis, and in perfectly good 
taste, by the marquise. 

At dinner d’Arthéz was placed beside the princess, 
who, far from imitating the eccentricities of diet 
which many affected women display, ate her dinner 
with a very good appetite, making it a point of honor 
to seem a natural woman, without strange ways or 
fancies. Between two courses she took advantage of 
the conversation becoming general to say to d’Arthéz, 
in a sort of aside: — 

“The secret of the pleasure I take in finding 
myself beside you, is the desire I feel to learn 
something of an unfortunate friend of yours, mon- 
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sieur. He died for another cause than ours; but I 
was under the greatest obligations to him, although 
unable to acknowledge or thank him for them. I 
know that you were one of his best friends. Your 
mutual friendship, pure and unalterable, is a claim 
upon me. You will not, I am sure, think it extraor- 
dinary, that I have wished to Know all you could tell 
me of a man so dear to you. ThoughI am attached 
to the exiled family, and bound, of course, to hold 
monarchical opinions, I am not among those why think 
it is impossible to be both republican and noble in 
heart. Monarchy and the republic are two forms of 
government which do not stifle noble sentiments.” . 

‘* Michel Chrestien was an angel, madame,” replied 
Daniel, in a voice of emotion. ~‘ I don’t know among 
the heroes of antiquity a greater than he. Be careful 
not to think him one of those narrow-minded repub- 
licans who would like to restore the Convention and 
the amenities of the Committee of Public Safety. 
No, Michel dreamed of the Swiss federation applied 
to all Europe. Let us own, between ourselves, that 
after the glorious government of one man only, 
which, as I think, is particularly suitd to our nation, 
Michel’s system would lead to the suppression of war 
in this old world, and ita reconstruction on bases other 
than those of conquest, which formerly feudalized 
it. From this point of view the republicans came 
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nearest to his idea. That is why he lent them his 
arm in July, and was killed at Saint-Merri. Though 
completely apart in opinion, he and I were closely 
bound together as friends.” 

‘‘That is noble praise for both natures,” said 
Madame de Cadignan, timidly. 

‘* During the last four years of his life,” continued 
Daniel, ‘‘he made to me alone a confidence of his 
love for you, and this confidence knitted closer than 
ever the already strong ties of our brotherly affection. 
He alone, madame, can have loved you as you ought 
to be loved. Many a time I have been pelted with 
Tain as we accompanied your carriage at the pace of 
the horses, to keep at a parallel distance, and see you 
—admire you.” 

‘‘Ah! monsieur,” said the princess, ‘* how can I 
repay such feelings!” 

“‘'Why is Michel not here!” exclaimed Daniel, in 
melancholy accents. 

‘* Perhaps he would not have loved me long,” said 
the princess, shaking her head sadly. ‘* Republicans 
are more absolute in their ideas than we absolutists, 
whose fault is indulgence. No doubt he imagined me 
perfect, and society would have cruelly undeceived 
him. We are pursued, we women, by as many calum- 
nies as you authors are compelled to endure in your 
literary life; but we, alas! cannot defend ourseives 
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either by our works or by our fame. The world will 
not believe as to be what we are, but what it thinks 
us to be. It would soon have hidden from his eyes 
the real but unknown woman that is in me, behind 
the false portrait of the imaginary woman which the 
world considers true. He would have come to think 
me unworthy of the noble feelings he had for me, 
and incapable of comprehending hin.” 

Here the princess shook her head, swaying the 
beautiful blond curls, full of heather, with a touch- 
ing gesture. This plaintive expression of grievous 
doubts and hidden sorrows is indescribable. Daniel 
understood them all; and he looked at the princess. 
with keen emotion. 

“‘And yet, the night on which I last saw him, after 
the revolution of July, I was on the point of giving 
way to the desire I felt to take his hand and press it 
before all the world, under the peristyle of the opera- 
house. But the thought came to me that such a proof 
of gratitude would be misinterpreted; like so many 
other little things done from noble motives which are 
called to-day the follies of Madame de Maufrigneuse, 
— things that I can never explain, for none but my 
son and God have understood me.” 

These words, breathed into the ear of the listener, 
in tones inaudible to the other guests, and with accents 
worthy of the cleverest actress, were calculated to 
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reach the heart; and they did reach that of d’Arthéz. 
There was no question of himself in the matter; this 
woman was seeking to rehabilitate herself in favor of 
the dead. She had been calumniated; and she evi- 
dently wanted to know if anything had tarnished her 
in the eyes of him who had loved her; had he died 
with all his illusions? 

‘** Michel,” replied d’ Arthéz, ‘‘was one of those men 
who love absolutely, and who, if they choose ill, can 
suffer without renouncing the woman they have once 
elected.” 

‘““Was I loved thus?” she said, with an air of 
exalted beatitude. 

** Yes, madame.” 

**T made his happiness? ” 

‘* For four years.” 

‘* A woman never hears of such a thing without a 
sentiment of proud satisfaction,” she said, turning her 
sweet and noble face to d’Arthéz with a movement 
full of modest confusion. 

One of the most skilful manceuvres of these actresses 
is to veil their manner when words are too expressive, 
and speak with their eyes when language is restrained. 
These clever discords, slipped into the music of their 
love, be it false or true, produce irresistible attractions. 

‘*Tg it not,” she said, lowering her voice and her 
eyes, after feeling well assured they had produced ter 
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effect, —‘‘is it not fulfilling one’s destiny to have 
rendered a great man happy?” 

‘*Did he not write that to you? ” 

‘Yes; but I wanted to be sure, quite sure; for, 
believe me, monsieur, in putting me so high he was 
not mistaken.” 

Women know how to give a peculiar sacredness to 
their words; they communicate something vibrant to 
them, which extends the meaning of their ideas, and 
gives them depth; though later their fascinated 
listener may not remember precisely what they said, 
their end has been completely attained, — which is the 
object of all eloquence. The princess might at that 
moment have been wearing the diadem of France, and 
her brow could not have seemed more imposing than 
it was beneath that crown of golden hair, braided like 
a coronet, and adorned with heather. She was simple 
and calm; nothing betrayed a sense of any necessity 
to appear so, nor any desire to seem grand or loving. 
D’Arthéz, the solitary toiler, to whom the ways of the 
world were unknown, whom study had wrapped in its 
protecting veils, was the dupe of her tones and words. 
He was under the spell of those exquisite manners; he 
admired that perfect beauty, ripened by misfortune, 
placid in retirement; he adored the union of so rare a 
mind and so noble a soul; and he longed to become, 
himself, the heir of Michel Chrestien. 
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The beginning of this passion was, as in the case 
of almost all deep thinkers, an idea. Looking at the 
princess, studying the shape of her head, the arrange- 
ment of those sweet features, her figure, her hand, so 
finely modelled, closer than when he accompanied his 
friend in their wiid rush through the streets, he was 
struck by the surprising phenomenon of the moral 
second-sight which a man exalted by love invariably 
finds within him. With what lucidity had Michel 
Chrestien read into that soul, that heart, illumined by 
the fires of love! Thus the princess acquired, in 
d’Arthéz’s eyes, another charm; a halo of poesy sur- 
rounded her. 

As the dinner proceeded, Daniel called to mind the 
varfous confidences of his friend, his despair, his 
hopes, the noble poems of a true sentiment sung to 
his ear alone, in honor of this woman. It is rare that 
& man passes without remorse from the position of 
confida.t to that of rival, and d’Arthéz was free to do 
so without dishonor. He had suddenly, in a moment, 
perceived the enormous differences existing between 
a well-bred woman, that flower of the great world, and 
common women, though of the latter he did not know 
beyond one specimen. He was thus captured on the 
most accessible and sensitive sides of his soul and of 
his genius. Impelled by his simplicity, and by the 
impetuosity of his ideas, to lay immediate claim to 
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this woman, he found himself restrained by society, 
also by the barrier which the manners and, let us say 
the word, the majesty of the princess placed between 
them. The conversation, which remained upon the 
topic of Michel Chrestien until the dessert, was an 
excellent pretext for both to speak in a low voice: 
love, sympathy, comprehension! she could pose as a 
maligned and misunderstood woman; he could slip 
his feet into the shoes of the dead republican. Per- 
haps his candid mind detected itself in regretting his 
dead friend less. The princess, at the moment when 
the dessert appeared upon the table, and the guests 
were separated by a brilliant hedge of fruits and sweet- 
meats, thought best to put an end to this flow of con- 
fidences by a charming little speech, in which she 
delicately expressed the idea that Daniel and Michel 
were twin souls. 

After this d’Arthéz threw himself into the general 
conversation with the gayety of a child, and a self- 
conceited air that was worthy of a schoolboy. When 
they left the dining-room, the princess took d’ Arthéz’s 
arm, in the simplest manner, to return to Madame 
d’Espard’s little salon. As they crossed the grand 
salon she walked slowly, and when sufficiently sep- 
arated from the marquise, who was on Blondet’s arm, 
she stopped. 

‘*I do not wish to be inaccessible to the friend of 
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that poor man,” she said to d’Arthéz; ‘‘and though I 
have made it a rule to receive no visitors, you will 
always be welcome in my house. Do not think this a 
favor. A favor is only for strangers, and to my mind 
you and I seem old friends; I see in you the brother 
of Michel.” 

D’ Arthéz could only press her arm, unable to make 
other reply. 

After coffee was served, Diane de Cadignan wrapped 
herself, with coquettish motions, in a large shawl, and 
rose. Blondet and Rastignac were too much men of 
the world, and too politic to make the least remon- 
strance, or try to detain her; but Madame d’Espard 
compelled her friend to sit down again, whispering in 
her ear: — 

** Wait till the servants have had their dinner; the 
carriage is not ready yet.” 

So saying, the marquise made a sign to the foot- 
man, who was taking away the coffee-tray. Madame 
de Montcornet perceived that the princess and Madame 
d’Espard had a word to say to each other, and she 
drew around her d’Arthéz, Rastignac, and Blondet, 
amusing them with one of those clever paradoxi- 
cal attacks which Parisian women understand so 
thoroughly. 

‘* Well,” said the marquise to Diane, ‘‘ what do you 
think of him?” 
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‘He is an adorable child, just out of swaddling- 
clothes! This time, like all other times, it will only. 
be a triumph without a struggle.” 

** Well, it is disappointing,” said Madame d’Espard. 
‘* But we might evade it.” 

** How?” 

‘* Let me be your rival.” 

** Just as you please,” replied the princess. ‘‘ I’ve 
decided on my course. Genius is a condition of the 
brain; I don’t Know what the heart gets out of it; 
we ’ll talk about that later.” 

Hearing the last few words, which were wholly in- 
comprehensible to her, Madame d’Espard returned to 
the general conversation, showing neither offence at 
that indifferent ‘‘As you please,” nor curiosity as to 
the outcome of the interview. The princess stayed 
an hour longer, seated on the sofa near the fire, in the 
careless, nonchalant attitude of Guérin’s Dido, listen- 
ing with the attention of an absorbed mind, and look- 
ing at Daniel now and then, without disguising her 
admiration, which never went, however, beyond due 
limits. She slipped away when the carriage was 
announced, with a pressure of the hand to the mar- 
quise, and an inclination of the head to Madame de 
Montcornet. 

The evening concluded without any allusion to the 
princess. The other guests profited by the sort of 
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exaltation which d’Arthéz had reached, for he put 
forth the treasures of his mind. In Blondet and 
Rastignac he certainly had two acolytes of the first 
quality to bring forth the delicacy of his wit and the 
breadth of his intellect. As for the two women, they 
had long been counted among the cleverest in soeiety. 
This evening was like a halt in the oasis of a desert, — 
a rare enjoyment, and well appreciated by these four 
persons, habitually victimized to the endless caution 
entailed by the world of salons and politics. There 
are beings who have the privilege of passing among 
men like beneficent stars, whose light illumines the 
mind, while its rays send a glow to the heart. 
D’Arthéz was one of those beings. <A writer who 
rises to his level, accustoms himself to free thought, 
and forgets that in society all things cannot be said; 
it is impossible for such a man to observe the restraint 
of persons who live in the world perpetually; but as 
his eccentricities of thought bore the mark of origi- 
nality, no one felt inclined to complain. This zest, 
this piquancy, rare in mere talent, this youthfulness 
and simplicity of soul which made d'Arthéz so nobly 
original, gave a delightful charm to this evening. 
He left the house with Rastignac, who, as they drove 
home, asked him how he liked the princess. 

‘** Michel did well to love her,” replied d’Arthéz; 
“she is, indeed, an extraordinary woman.” 
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“‘Very extraordinary,” replied Rastignac, dryly. 
** By the tone of your voice I should judge you were 
in love with her already. You will be in her house 
within three days; and I am too old a denizen of 
Paris not to know what will be the upshot of that. 
Well, my dear Daniel, I do entreat you not to allow 
yourself to be drawn into any confusion of interests, 
so to speak. Love the princess if you feel any love 
for her in your heart, but keep an eye on your fortune. 
She has never taken or asked a penny from any man 
on earth, she is far too much of a d’Uxelles and a 
Cadignan for that; but, to my knowledge, she has 
not only spent her own fortune, which was very con- 
siderable, but she has made others waste millions. 
How? why? by what means? No one knows; she 
does n’t know herself. I myself saw her swallow up, 
some thirteen years ago, the entire fortune of a charm- 
ing young fellow, and that of an old notary, in twenty 
months.” 

‘‘Thirteen years ago!” exclaimed d’Arthéz, — 
‘‘why, how old is she now?” 

‘*Did n’t you see, at dinner,” replied Rastignac, 
laughing, ‘‘ her son, the Duc de Maufrigneuse. That 
young man is nineteen years old; nineteen and seven- 
teen make —” 

‘* Thirty-six!” cried the amazed author. ‘‘I gave 
her twenty.” 
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‘*She ’ll accept them,” said Rastignac; ‘‘ but don’t 
be uneasy, she will always be twenty to you. You 
are about to enter the most fantastic of worlds. 
Good-night, here you are at home,” said the baron, 
as they entered the rue de Bellefond, where d’Arthéz 
lived in a pretty little house of his own. ‘‘ We shall 
meet at Mademoiselle des Touches’s in the course of 
the week.” 
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Iii. 


THE PRINCESS GOES TO WORK. 


D’ ArTHEz allowed love to enter his heart after the 
manner of my Uncle Toby, without making the 
slightest resistance; he proceeded by adoration with- 
out criticism, and by exclusive admiration. The prin- 
cess, that noble creature, one of the most remarkable 
creations of our monstrous Paris, where all things are 
possible, good as well as evil, became — whatever 
vulgarity the course of time may have given to the 
expression — the angel of his dream. To fully under- 
stand the sudden transformation of this illustrious 
author, it is necessary to realize the simplicity that 
constant work and solitude leave in the heart; all that 
love — reduced to a mere need, and now repugnant, 
beside an ignoble woman — excites of regret and long- 
ings for diviner sentiments in the higher regions of the 
soul. D’Arthéz was, indeed, the child, the boy that 
Madame de Cadignan had recognized. An illumina- 
tion something like his own had taken place in the 
beautiful Diane. At last she had met that superior 
man whom all women desire and seek, if only to make 
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a plaything of him, — that power which they consent to 
obey, if only for the pleasure of subduing it; at last 
she had found the grandeurs of the intellect united 
with the simplicity of a heart all new to love; and 
she saw, with untold happiness, that these merits were 
contained in a form that pleased her. She thought 
d’Arthéz handsome, and perhaps he was. Though he 
had reached the age of gravity (for he was now thirty- 
eight), he still preserved a flower of youth, due to the 
sober and ascetic life which he had led. Like all 
men of sedentary habits, and statesmen, he had ac- 
quired a certainly reasonable embonpoint. When very 
young, he bore some resemblance to Bonaparte; and 
the likeness still continued, as much as a man with 
black eyes and thick, dark hair could resemble a 
sovereign with blue eyes and scanty, chestnut hair. 
But whatever there once was of ardent and noble 
ambition in the great author's eyes had been some- 
what quenched by successes. The thoughts with 
which that brow once teemed had flowered; the lines 
of the hollow face were filling out. Ease now spread 
its golden tints where, in youth, poverty had laid the 
yellow tones of the class of temperament whose forces 
band together to support a crushing and long-con- 
tinued struggle. If you observe carefully the noble 
faces of ancient philosophers, you will always find 
those deviations from the type of a perfect human 
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face which show the characteristic to which each 
countenance owes its originality, chastened by the 
habit of meditation, and by the calmness necessary 
for intellectual labor. The most irregular features, 
like those of Socrates, for instance, become, after a 
time, expressive of an almost divine serenity. 

To the noble simplicity which characterized his 
head, d’Arthéz added a naive expression, the natural- 
ness of a child, and a touching kindliness. He did 
not have that politeness tinged with insincerity with 
which, in society, the best-bred persons and the most 
amiable assume qualities in which they are often 
lacking, leaving those they have thus duped wounded 
and distressed. He might, indeed, fail to observe 
certain rules of social life, owing to his isolated mode 
of living; but he never shocked the sensibilities, and 
therefore this perfume of savagery made the peculiar 
affability of a man of great talent the more agreeable; 
such men know how to leave their superiority in their 
studies, and come down to the social level, lending 
their backs, like Henri IV., to the children’s leap- 
frog, and their minds to fools. 

If d’Arthéz did not brace himself against the spell 
which the princess had cast about him, neither did 
she herself argue the matter in her own mind, on 
returning home. It was settled for her. She loved 
with all her knowledge and all her ignorance. If she 

25 
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questioned herself at all, it was to ask whether she 
deserved so great a happiness, and what she had done 
that Heaven should send her such an angel. She 
wanted to be worthy of that love, to perpetuate it, to 
make it her own forever, and to gently end her career 
of frivolity in the paradise she now foresaw. As for 
coquetting, quibbling, resisting, she never once 
thought of it. She was thinking of something very 
different! — of the grandeur of men of genius, and the 
certainty which her heart divined that they would 
never subject the woman they chose to ordinary laws. 
Here begins one of those unseen comedies, played 
in the secret regions of the consciousness between two 
beings of whom one will be the dupe of the other, 
though it keeps on this side of wickedness; one of 
those dark and comic dramas to which that of Tartuffe 
is mere child’s play, — dramas that do not enter the 
scenic domain, although they are natural, conceivable, 
and even justifiable by necessity; dramas which may 
be characterized as not vice, only the other side of it. 
The princess began by sending for d’Arthéz’s 
books, of which she had never, as yet, read a single 
word, although she had managed to maintain a twenty 
minutes’ eulogium and discussion of them without a 
blunder. She now read them all. Then she wanted 
to compare these books with the best that contem- 
porary literature had produced. By the time d’Arthéz 
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came to see her she was having an indigestion of 
mind. Expecting this visit, she had daily made a 
toilet of what may be called the superior order; 
that is, a toilet which expresses an idea, and makes it 
accepted by the eye without the owner of the eye 
knowing why or wherefore. She presented an harmoni- 
ous combination of shades of gray, a sort of semi- 
mourning, full of graceful renunciation, — the garments 
of a woman who holds to life only through a few natu- 
ral ties,— her child, for instance,— but who is weary 
of life. Those garments bore witness to an elegant 
disgust, not reaching, however, as far as suicide; no, 
she would live out her days in these earthly galleys. 
She received d’Arthéz as a woman who expected 
him, and as if he had already been to see her a hun- 
dred times; she did him the honor to treat him like 
an old acquaintance, and she put him at his ease by 
pointing to a seat on a sofa, while she finished a note 
she was then writing. The conversation began in 
a commonplace manner: the weather, the ministry, 
de Marsay’s illness, the hopes of the legitimists. 
D’Arthéz was an absolutist; the princess could not 
be ignorant of the opinions of a man who sat in the 
Chamber among the fifteen or twenty persons who 
represented the legitimist party; she found means to 
tell him how she had fooled de Marsay to the top of 
his bent; then, by an easy transition to the royal 
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family and to MapameE, and the devotion of the Prince 
de Cadignan to their service, she drew d’Arthéz’s 
attention to the prince: — 

‘‘ There is this to be said for him: he loved his mas- 
ters, and was faithful to them. His public character 
consoles me for the sufferings his private life has 
inflicted upon me— Have you never remarked,” she 
went on, cleverly leaving the prince aside, ‘‘ you who 
observe so much, that men have two natures: one for 
their homes, their wives, their private lives, — this is 
their true self; here no mask, no dissimulation; they 
do not give themselves the trouble to disguise a feel- 
ing; they are what they are, and it is often horrible! 
The other man is for others, for the world, for salons; 
the court, the sovereign, the public often see them 
grand, and noble, and generous, embroidered with 
virtues, adorned with fine language, full of admirable 
qualities. What a horrible jest it is! — and the world 
is surprised, sometimes, at the caustic smile of certain 
women, at their air of superiority to their husbands, 
and their indifference — ” 

She let her hand fall along the arm of her chair, 
without ending her sentence, but the gesture admirably 
completed the speech. She saw d’Arthéz watching 
her flexible figure, gracefully bending in the depths of 
her easy-chair, noting the folds of her gown, and the 
pretty little ruffle which sported on her breast, — one 
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of those audacities of the toilet that are suited only 
to slender waists,— and she resumed the thread of her 
thoughts as if she were speaking to herself: — 

‘* But I will say no more. You writers have ended 
by making ridiculous all women who think they are 
misunderstood, or ill-mated, and who try to make 
themselves dramatically interesting,— attempts which 
seem to me, I must say, intolerably vulgar. There 
are but two things for women in that plight to do, — 
yield, and all is over; resist, and amuse themselves; 
in either case they should Keep silence. It is true 
that I neither yielded wholly, nor resisted wholly; but, 
perhaps, that was only the more reason why I should 
be silent. What folly for women to complain! If 
they have not proved the stronger, they have failed in 
sense, in tact, in capacity, and they deserve their 
fate. Are they not queens in France? They can play 
with you as they like, when they like, and as much 
as they like.” Here she danced her vinaigrette with 
an airy movement of feminine impertinence and 
mocking gayety. ‘‘ I have often heard miserable little 
specimens of my sex regretting that they were women, 
wishing they were men; I have always regarded them 
with pity. If I had to choose, I should still elect to 
be a woman. A fine pleasure, indeed, to owe one’s 
triumph to force, and to all those powers which you 
give yourselves by the laws you make! But to see 
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you at our feet, saying and doing foolish things, — 
ah! it is an intoxicating pleasure to feel within our 
souls that weakness triumphs! But when we triumph, 
we ought to keep silence, under pain of losing our 
empire. Beaten, » woman’s pride should gag her. 
The slave’s silence alarms the master.” 

This chatter was uttered in a voice so softly sarcas- 
tic, so dainty, and with such coquettish motions of 
the head, that d’Arthéz, to whom this style of woman 
was totally unknown, sat before her exactly like a 
partridge charmed by a setter. 

**J entreat you, madame,” he said, at last, ‘‘ to tell 
me how it was possible that a man could make you 
suffer? Be assured that where, as you say, other 
women are common and vulgar, you can only seem 
distinguished; your manner of saying things would 
make a cook-book interesting.” 

‘““You go fast in friendship,” she said, in a grave 
voice which mede d’Arthéz extremely uneasy. 

The conversation changed; the hour was late, and 
the poor man of genius went away contrite for having 
seemed curious, and for wounding the sensitive heart 
of that rare woman who had so strangely suffered. 
As for her, she had passed her life in amusing herself 
with men, and was another Don Juan in female attire, 
with this difference: she would certainly not have 
invit.d the Commander to supper, and would have 
got the better of any statue, 
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It is impossible to continue this tale without saying 
a word about the Prince de Cadignan, better known 
under the name of the Duc de Maufrigncuse other- 
wise the spice of the princess’s confidences would be 
lost, and strangers would not understand the Parisian 
comedy she was about to play for her man of genius. 

The Duc de Maufrigneuse, like a true son of the old 
Prince de Cadignan, is a tall, lean man, of elegant 
shape, very graceful, a sayer of wicty things, colonel 
by the grace of God, and a good soldier by accident; 
brave as a Pole, which means without sense or dis- 
cernment, and hiding the emptiness of his mind under 
the jargon of good society. After the age of thirty- 
six he was forced to be as absolute‘y indifferent to the 
fair sex as his master Charles X , punished, like that 
master, for having pleased it too well. For eighteen 
years the idol of the faubourg Saint-Germain, he had, 
like other heirs of great families led a dissipated life, 
spent solely on pleasure. His father, ruined by the 
revolution, had somewhat recovered his position on 
the return of the Bourbons, as governor of a royal 
domain, with salary and perquisites; but this uncer- 
tain fortune the old prince spent, as it came, in keep- 
ing up the traditions of a great seigneur before the 
revolution; so that when the law of indemnity was 
passed, the sums he received were all swallowed up 
in the luxury he displayed in his vast hotel. 
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The old prince died some little time before the rev- 
olution of July aged eighty-seven. He had ruined 
his wife, and had long been on bad terms with the 
Duc de Navarreins, who had married his daughter for 
a first wife, and to whom he very reluctantly rendered 
his accounts. The Duc de Maufrigneuse, early in 
life, had had relations with the Duchesse d’Uxelles. 
About the year 1814, when Monsieur de Maufrigneuse 
was forty-six years of age, the duchess, pitying his 
poverty, and seeing that he stood very well at court, 
gave him her daughter Diane, then in her seventeenth 
year, and possessing, in her own right, some fifty or 
sixty thousand francs a year, not counting her future 
expectations. Mademoiselle d’Uxelles thus became 
a duchess, and, as her mother very well knew, she 
enjoyed the utmost liberty. The duke, after obtain- 
ing the unexpected happiness of an heir, left his wife 
entirely to her own devices, and went off to amuse 
himself in the various garrisons of France, returning 
occasionally to Paris, where he made debts which 
his father paid. He professed the most entire con- 
jugal indulgence, always giving the duchess a week’s 
warning of his return; he was adored by his regiment, 
beloved by the Dauphin, an adroit courtier, somewhat 
of a gambler, and totally devoid of affectation. Hav- 
ing succeeded to his father’s office as governor of one 
of the royal domains, he managed to please the two 
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kings, Louis XVIII. and Charles X., which proves he 
made the most of his nonentity; and even the liberals 
liked him; but his conduct and his life were covered 
with the finest varnish; language, noble manners, and 
deportment were brought by him to a state of per- 
fection. But, as the old prince said, it was impossible 
for him to continue the traditions of the Cadignans, 
who were all well known to have ruined their wives, 
for the duchess was running through her property on 
her own account. 

These particulars were so well understood in the 
court circles and in the faubourg Saint-Germain, that 
during the last five years of the Restoration they were 
considered ancient history, and any one who men- 
tioned them would have been laughed at. Women 
never spoke of the charming duke without praising 
him; he was excellent, they said, to his wife; could 
a man be better? He had left her the entire disposal 
of her own property, and had always defended her on 
every occasion. It is true that, whether from pride, 
kindliness, or chivalry, Monsieur de Maufrigneuse 
had saved the duchess under various circumstances 
which might have ruined other women, in spite of 
Diane’s surroundings, and the influence of her mother 
and that of the Duc de Navarreins, her father-in-law, 
and her husband’s aunt. 

For several ensuing days the princess revealed her- 
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self to d’Arthéz as remarkable for her knowledge of 
literature. She discussed with perfect fearlessness 
the most difficult questions, thanks to her daily and 
nightly reading, pursued with an intrepidity worthy 
of the highest praise. D’Arthéz, amazed, and incap- 
able of suspecting that Diane d’Uxelles merely 
repeated at night that which she read in the morning 
(as some writers do), regarded her as a most superior 
woman. These conversations, however, led away 
from Diane’s object, and she tried to get back to the 
region of confidences from which d’Arthéz had pruv- 
dently retired after her coquettish rebuff; but it was 
not as easy as she expected to bring back a man of 
his nature who had once been startled away. 

However, after a month of literary campaigning 
and the finest platonic discourses, d’Arthéz grew 
bolder, and arrived every day at three o'clock. He 
retired at six, and returned at nine, to remain until 
midnight, or one in the morning, with the regularity 
of an ardent and impatient lover. The princess was 
always dressed with more or less studied elegance 
at the hour when d’Arthéz presented himself. This 
mutuul fidelity, the care they each took of their appear- 
ance, in fact, all about them expressed sentiments 
that neither dared avow, for the princess discerned 
very plainly that the great child with whom she had 
to do shrank from the combat as much as she desired 
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it. Nevertheless d’Arthéz put into his mute declara- 
tions a respectful awe which was infinitely pleasing 
to her. Both felt, every day, all the more united 
because nothing acknowledged or definite checked the 
course of their ideas, as occurs between lovers when 
there are formal demands on one side, and sincere or 
coquettish refusals on the other. 

Like all men younger than their actual age, d’ Arthéz 
was a prey to those agitating irresolutions which are 
caused by the force of desires and the terror of dis- 
pleasing,— a situation which a young woman does not 
comprehend when she shares it, but which the princess 
had too often deliberately produced not to enjoy its 
pleasures. In fact, Diane enjoyed these delightful 
juvenilities all the more keenly because she knew that 
she could put an end to them at any moment. She 
was like a great artist delighting in the vague, un- 
decided lines of his sketch, knowing well that in a 
moment of inspiration he can complete the master- 
piece still waiting to come to birth. Many a time, 
seeing d’Arthéz on the point of advancing, she enjoyed 
stopping him short, with an imposing air and man- 
ner. She drove back the hidden storms of that still 
young heart, raised them again, and stilled them with 
a look, holding out her hand to be kissed, or saying 
some trifling insignificant words in a tender voice. 

These manceuvres, planned in cold blood, but 
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enchantingly executed, carved her image deeper and 
deeper on the soul of that great writer and thinker 
whom sbe revelled in making childlike, confiding, 
simple, and almost silly beside her. And yet she had 
moments of repulsion against her own act, moments 
in which she could not help admiring the grandeur of 
such simplicity. This game of choicest coquetry 
attached her, insensibly, to her slave. At last, how- 
ever, Diane grew impatient with an Epictetus of love; 
and when she thought she had trained him to the 
utmost credulity, she set to work to tie a thicker 
bandage still over his eyes. 
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IV. 
THE CONFESSION OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 


One evening Daniel found the princess thoughtful, 
one elbow resting on a little table, her beautiful blond 
head bathed in light from the lamp. She was toying 
with a letter which lay on the table-cloth, When 
d’Arthéz had seen the paper distinctly, she folded it 
up, and stuck it in her belt. 

“* What is the matter?” asked d'Arthéz; ‘* you seem 
distressed.” 

‘‘T have received a letter from Monsteur de 
Cadignan,” she replied. ‘* However great the wrongs 
he has done me, I cannot help thinking of his exile 
— without family, without son — from his native land.” 

These words, said in a soulful voice, betrayed 
angelic sensibility. D’Arthéz was deeply moved. 
The curiosity of the lover became, so to speak, a 
psychological and literary curiosity. He wanted to 
know the height that woman had attained, and what 
were the injuries she thus forgave; he longed to know 
how these women of the world, taxed with frivolity, 
cold-heartedness, and egotism, could be such angels. 
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Remembering how the princess had already repulsed 
him when he first tried to read that celestial heart, his 
voice, and he himself, trembled as he took the trans- 
parent, slender hand of the beautiful Diane with its 
curving finger-tips, and said. — 

** Are we now such friends that you will tell me 
what you have suffered?” 

‘** Yes,” she said, breathing forth the syllable like 
the most mellifluous note that Tulou’s flute had ever 
sighed. 

Then she fell into a revery, and her eyes were 
veiled. Daniel remained in a state of anxious expec- 
tation, impressed with the solemnity of the occasion. 
His poetic imagination made him see, as it were, 
clouds slowly dispersing and disclosing to him the 
sanctuary where the wounded lamb was kneeling at 
the divine feet. 

‘S Well?” he said, in a soft, still voice. 

Diane looked at the tender petitioner; then she 
lowered her eyes slowly, dropping their lids with a 
movement of noble modesty. None but a monster 
would have been capable of imagining hypocrisy in 
the graccful undulation of the neck with which the 
princess again lifted her charming head, to look once 
more into the eager eyes of that great man. 

**CanI? oughtI? ” she murmured, with a gesture of 
hesitation, gazing at d’Arthéz with a sublime expres- 
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sion of dreamy tenderness. ‘‘Men have so little faith 
in things of this kind; they think themselves so little 
bound to be discreet! ” 

‘* Ah! if you distrust me, why am I here?” cried 
d’ Arthez. 

‘*QOh, friend! ” she said, giving to the exclamation 
the grace of an involuntary avowal, ‘‘ when a woman 
attaches herself for life, think you she calculates? It 
is not a question of refusal (how could I refuse you 
anything ?), but the idea of what you may think of 
me if I speak. I would willingly confide to you. the 
strange position in which I am at my age; but what 
would you think of a woman who could reveal the 
secret wounds of her married life? Turenne kept his 
word to robbers; do I not owe to my torturers the 
honor of a Turenne?” 

‘* Have you passed your word to say nothing?” 

“ Monsieur de Cadignan did not think it necessary 
to bind me to secrecy— You are asking more than 
my soul! Tyrant! you want me to bury my honor 
itself in your breast,” she said, casting upon d’Arthéz 
a look, by which she gave more value to her coming 
contidence than to her personal self. 

‘You must think me a very ordinary man, if you 
fear any evil, no matter what, from me,” he said, 
with ill-concealed bitterness. 

‘*Forgive me, friend,” she replied, taking his hand 
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in hers caressingly, and letting her fingers wander 
gently over it. “I know your worth. You have 
related to me your whole life; it is noble, it is beau- 
tiful, it is sublime, and worthy of your name; per- 
haps, in return, Iowe you mine. But I fear to lower 
myself in your eyes by relating secrets which are not 
wholly mine. How can you believe — you, a man of 
solitude and poesy — the horrors of social life? Ah! 
you little think when you invent your dramas that 
they are far surpassed by those that are played in 
families apparently united. You are wholly ignorant 
of certain gilded sorrows.” 

** J know all!” he cried. 

** No, you know nothing.” 

D’Arthéz felt like a man lost on the Alps of a 
dark night, who sees, at the first gleams of dawn, a 
precipice at his feet. He looked at the princess with 
a bewildered air, and felt a cold chill running down 
his back. Diane thought for a moment that her man 
of genius was a weakling, but a flash from his eyes 
reassured her. 

‘You have become to me almost my judge,” she 
said, with a desperate air. ‘‘I must speak now, in 
virtue of the right that all calumniated beings have 
to show their innocence. I have been, I am still (if 
a poor recluse forced by the world to renounce the 
world is still remembered) accused of such light con- 
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duct, and so many evil things, that it may be allowed 
me to find in one strong heart a haven from which I 
cannot be driven. Hitherto I have always considered 
self-justification an insult to innocence; and that is 
why I have disdained to defend myself. Besides, to 
whom could I appeal? Such cruel things can be 
confided to none but God or to one who seems to 
us very near Him—a_ priest, or another self. 
Well! I do know this, if my secrets are not as safe 
there,” she said, laying her hand on d’Arthéz’s heart, 
‘‘as they are here” (pressing the upper end of her 
busk beneath her fingers),‘* then you are not the grand 
d’Arthéz I think you —TI shall have been deceived.” 

A tear moistened d’Arthéz’s eyes, and Diane drank 
it in with a side look, which, however, gave no motion 
either to the pupils or the lids of her eyes. It was 
quick and neat, like the action of a cat pouncing on 
& mouse. 

D’Arthéz, for the first time, after sixty days of 
protocols, ventured to take that warm and perfumed 
hand, and press it to his lips with a long-drawn kiss, 
extending from the wrist to the tip of the fingers, 
which made the princess augur well of literature. 
She thought to herself that men of genius must know 
how to love with more perfection than conceited fops, 
men of the world, diplomatists, and even soldiers, 
although such beings have nothing else to do. She 

26 
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was a connoisseur, and knew very well that the 
capacity for love reveals itself chiefly in mere noth- 
ings. A woman well informed in such matters can 
read her future in a simple gesture; just as Cuvier 
could say from the fragment of a bone: This belonged 
to an animal of such or such dimensions, with or 
without horns, carnivorous, herbivorous, amphibious, 
etc., age, so many thousand years. Sure now of 
finding in d’Arthéz as much imagination in love as 
there was in his written style, she thought it wise to 
bring him up at once to the highest pitch of passion 
and belief. 

She withdrew her hand hastily, with a magnificent 
movement full of varied emotions. If she had said 
in words: ‘‘ Stop, or I shall die,” she could not have 
spoken more plainly. She remained fora moment with 
her eyes in d’Arthez’s eyes, expressing in that one 
glance happiness, prudery, fear, confidence, languor, a 
vague longing, and virgin modesty. She was twenty 
years old! but remember, she had prepared for this 
hour of comic falsehood by the choicest art of dress; 
she was there in her armchair like a flower, ready to 
blossom at the first kiss of sunshine. True or false, 
Bhe intoxicated Daniel. 

If it is permissible to risk a personal opinion we 
must avow that it would be delightful to be thus de- 
ceived for a good long time. Certainly Talma on the 
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stage was often above and beyond nature, but the 
Princesse de Cadignan is the greatest true comedian 
of ourday. Nothing was wanting to this woman but 
an attentive audience. Unfortunately, at epochs per- 
turbed by political storms, women disappear like water- 
lilies which need a cloudless sky and balmy zephyrs 
to spread their bloom to our enraptured eyes. 

The hour had come; Diane was now to entangle 
that great man in the inextricable meshes of a 
romance carefully prepared, to which he was fated to 
listen as the neophyte of early Christian times listened 
to the epistles of an apostle. 

‘* My friend,” began Diane, ‘‘ my mother, who still 
lives at Uxelles, married me in 1814, when I was 
seventeen years old (you see how old I am now!) to 
Monsieur de Maufrigneuse, not out of affection for 
me, but out of regard for him. She discharged her 
debt to the only man she had ever loved, for the hap- 
piness she had once received from him. Oh! you 
need not be astonished at so horrible a conspiracy; it 
frequently takes place. Many women are more lovers 
than mothers, though the majority are more mothers 
than wives. The two sentiments, love and mother- 
hood, developed as they are by our manners and cus- 
toms, often struggle together in the hearts of women; 
one or other must succumb when they are not of equal 
strength; when they are, they produce some excep- 
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tional women, the glory of our sex. Aman of your 
genius must surely comprehend many things that be- 
wilder fools but are none the less true; indeed I may 
go further and call them justifiable through difference 
of characters, temperaments, attachments, situations. 
I, for example, at this moment, after twenty years of 
misfortunes, of deceptions, of calumnies endured, and. 
weary days and hollow pleasures, is it not natural that I 
should incline to fall at the feet of a man who would love 
me sincerely and forever? And yet, the world would 
condemn me. But twenty years of suffering might 
well excuse a few brief years which may still remain to 
me of youth given to a sacred and real love. This will 
not happen. I am not so rash as to sacrifice my hopes 
of heaven. I have borne the burden and heat of the day, 
I shall finish my course and win my recompense.” 

‘* Angel!” thought d’ Arthéz. 

** After all, I have never blamed my mother; she 
knew little of me. Mothers who lead a life like that 
of the Duchesse d’Uxelles keep their children at a 
distance. I saw and knew nothing of the world until 
my marriage. You can judge of my innocence! I 
knew nothing; I was incapable of understanding the 
causes of my marriage. I had a fine fortune; sixty 
thousand francs a year in forests, which the Revolu- 
tion overlooked (or had not been able to sell) in the 
Nivernais, with the noble chateau of d’Anzy. Mon- 
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sieur de Maufrigneuse was steeped in debt. Later I 
learned what it was to have debts, but then I was too 
utterly ignorant of life to suspect my position; the 
money saved out of my fortune went to pacify my 
husband’s creditors. Monsieur de Maufrigneuse was 
forty-eight years of age when I married him; but 
those years were like military campaigns, they ought 
to count for twice what they were. Ah! what a life 
I led for ten years! If any one had known the suffer- 
ings of this poor, calumniated little woman! To 
be watched by a mother jealous of her daughter! 
Heavens! You who make dramas, you will never 
invent anything as direful as that. Ordinarily, 
according to the little that I know of literature, 
a drama is a suite of actions, speeches, movements 
which hurry to a catastrophe; but what I speak of 
was a catastrophe in action. It was an avalanche 
fallen in the morning and falling again at night 
only to fall again the next day. Iam cold now as I 
speak to you of that cavern without an opening, cold, 
sombre, in which I lived. I, poor little thing that I 
was! brought up in a convent like a mystic rose, 
knowing nothing of marriage, developing late, I was 
happy at first; I enjoyed the goodwill and harmony of 
our family. The birth of my poor boy, who is all 
me— you must have been struck by the likeness? 
my hair, my eyes, the shape of my face, my mouth, 
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my smile, my teeth! — well, his birth was a relief to 
me; my thoughts were diverted by the first joys of 
maternity from my husband, who gave me no pleasure 
and did nothing for me that was kind or amiable; 
those joys were all the keener because I knew no 
others. It had been so often rung into my ears that 
a mother should respect herself. Besides, a young 
girl loves to play the mother. I was so proud of my 
flower — for Georges was beautiful, a miracle, I 
thought! Isaw and thought of nothing but my son, 
I lived with my son. I never let his nurse dress or 
undress him. Such cares, so wearing to mothers who 
have a regiment of children, were all my pleasure. 
But after three or four years, as I was not an actual 
fool, light came to my eyes in spite of the pains 
taken to blindfold me. Can you see me at that 
awakening, in 1819? The drama of ‘The Brothers 
at enmity’ is a rose-water tragedy beside that of a 
mother and daughter placed as we then were. But I 
braved them all, my mother, my husband, the world, 
by public coquetries which society talked of, — and 
heaven knows how it talked! You can see, my friend, 
how the men with whom I was accused of folly were 
to me the dagger with which to stab my enemies. 
Thinking only of my vengeance, I did not see or feel 
the wounds I was inflicting on myself. Innocent as 
a child, I was thought a wicked woman, the worst of 
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women, and I knew nothing of it! The world is very 
foolish, very blind, very ignorant; it can penetrate 
no secrets but those which amuse it and serve its 
malice: noble things, great things, it puts its hand 
before its eyes to avoid seeing. But, as I look 
back, it seems to me that I had an attitude and aspect 
of indignant innocence, with movements of pride, 
which a great painter would have recognized. I must 
have enlivened many a ball with my tempests of anger 
and disdain. Lost poesy! such sublime poems are 
only made in the glowing indignation which seizes 
us at twenty. Later, we are wrathful no longen, we 
are too weary, vice no longer amazes us, we are 
cowards, we fear. But then—oh! I kept a great 
pace! For all that I played the silliest personage in 
the world; I was charged with crimes by which I never 
benefited. But I had such pleasure in compromising 
myself. That was my revenge! Ah! I have played 
many childish tricks! I went to Italy with a thought- 
less youth, whom I crushed when he spoke to me of 
love, but later, when I heard that he was compromised 
on my account (he had committed a forgery to get 
money) I rushed to save him. My mother and hus- 
band kept me almost without means; but, this time, 
I went to the king. Louis XVIII., that man with- 
out a heart, was touched; he gave me a hundred 
thousand francs from his privy purse. The Marquis 
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d'Esgrignon — you must have seen him in society for 
he ended by making a rich marriage — was saved from 
the abyss into which he had plunged for my sake. 
That adventure, caused by my own folly, led me to 
reflect. I saw that I myself was the first victim of 
my vengeance. My mother, who knew I was too 
proud, too d’Uxelles, to conduct myself really ill, 
began to see the harm that she had done me and was 
frightened by it. She was then fifty-two years of 
age; she left Paris and went to live at Uxelles. 
There she expiates her wrong-doing by a life of devo- 
tion and expresses the utmost affection for me. After 
her departure I was face to face, alone, with Monsieur 
de Maufrigneuse. Oh! my friend, you men can never 
know what an old man of gallantry can be. Whata 
home is that of a man accustomed to the adulation of 
women of the world, when he finds neither incense nor 
censer in his own house! dead to all! and yet, per- 
haps for that very reason, jealous. I wished — when 
Monsieur de Maufrigneuse was wholly mine — I 
wished to be a good wife, but I found myself repulsed 
with the harshness of a soured spirit by a man who 
treated me like a child and took pleasure in humil- 
iating my self-respect at every turn, in crushing me 
under the scorn of his experience, and in convicting 
me of total ignorance. He wounded me on all occa- 
sions. He did everything to make me detest him 
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and to give me the right to betray him; but I was 
still the dupe of my own hope and of my desire to 
do right through several years. Shall I tell you the 
cruel saying that drove me to further follies? ‘ The 
Duchesse de Maufrigneuse has gone back to her hus- 
band,’ said the world. ‘ Bah! it is always a triumph 
to bring the dead to life; it is all she can now 
do,’ replied my best friend, a relation, she, at whose 
house I met you—” 

‘* Madame d’Espard !” cried Daniel, with a gesture 
of horror. 

‘*Oh! I have forgiven her. Besides, it was very 
witty; and I have myself made just as cruel epigrams 
on other poor women as innocent as myself.” 

D’Arthéz again kissed the hand of that saintly 
woman who, having hacked her mother in pieces, and 
turned the Prince de Cadignan into an Othello, now 
proceeded to accuse herself in order to appear in the 
eyes of that innocent great man as immaculate as the 
silliest or the wisest of women desire to seem at all 
costs to their lovers. 

** You will readily understand, my friend, that I 
returned to society for the purpose of excitement and 
I may say of notoriety. I felt that I must conquer 
my independence. I led a life of dissipation. To 
divert my mind, to forget my real life in fictitious 
enjoyments I was gay, I shone, I gave fétes, I played 
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the princess, and I ran in debt. At home I could 
forget myself in the sleep of weariness, able to 
rise the next day gay, and frivolous for the world; 
but in that sad struggle to escape my real life I 
wasted my fortune. The revolution of 1830 came; 
it came at the very moment when I had met, at the 
end of that Arabian Nights’ life, a pure and sacred 
love which (I desire to be honest) I had longed to 
know. Was it not natural in a woman whose heart, 
repressed by many causes and accidents, was awaken- 
ing at an age when a woman feels herself cheated if 
she has never known, like the women she sees about 
her, a happy love? Ah! why was Michel Chrestien 
so respectful? Why did he not seek to mect me? 
There again was another mockery! But what of that? 
in falling, I have lost everything; I have no illusions 
left; I had tasted of all things except the one fruit for 
which I have no longer teeth. Yes, I found myself 
disenchanted with the world at the very moment when 
I was forced to leave it. Providential, was it not? 
like all those strange insensibilities which prepare us 
for death” (she made a gesture full of pious unction). 
‘* All things served me then,” she continued; ‘‘ the dis- 
asters of the monarchy and its ruin helped me to bury 
myself. My son consoles me for much. Maternal 
love takes the place of all frustrated feelings. The 
world is surprised at my retirement, but to me it 
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has brought peace. Ah! if you knew how happy the 
poor creature before you is in this little place. In 
sacrificing all to my son I forget to think of joys of 
which I am and ever must be ignorant. Yes, hope has 
flown, I now fear everything ; no doubt I should repulse 
the truest sentiment, the purest and most veritable 
love, in memory of the deceptions and the miseries of 
my life. It is all horrible, is it not? and yet, what I 
have told you is the history of many women.” 

The last few words were said in a tone of easy 
pleasantry which recalled the presence of the woman 
of the world. D’Arthéz was dumbfounded. In his 
eyes convicts sent to the galleys for murder, or aggra- 
vated robbery, or for putting a wrong name to checks, 
were saints compared to the men and women of society. 
This atrocious elegy, forged in the arsenal of lies, and 
steeped in the waters of the Parisian Styx, had been 
poured into his ears with the inimitable accent of 
truth. The grave author contemplated for a moment 
- that adorable woman lying back in her easy-chair, her 
two hands pendant from its arms like dewdrops from 
a rose-leaf, overcome by her own revelation, living 
over again the sorrows of her life as she told them — 
in short an angel of melancholy. 

‘* And judge,” she cried, suddenly lifting herself 
with a spring and raising her hand, while lightning 
flashed from eyes where twenty chaste years shone — 
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‘* judge of the impression the love of a man like Michel 
must have made upon me. But by some irony of 
fate — or was it the hand of God? — well, he died; 
died in saving the life of, whom do you suppose? 
of Monsieur de Cadignan. Are you now surprised to 
find me thoughtful?” 

This was the last drop; poor d’Arthéz could bear 
no more. He fell upon his knees, and laid his head 
on Diane’s hand, weeping soft tears such as the angels 
shed, —if angels weep. As Daniel was in that bent 
posture, Madame de Cadignan could safely let a 
malicious smile of triumph flicker on her lips, a 
smile such as the monkeys wear after playing a sly 
trick — if monkeys smile. 

‘‘ Ah! I have him,” thought she; and, indeed, she 
had him fast. 

‘* But you are —” he said, raising his fine head and 
looking at her with eyes of love. 

‘* Virgin and martyr,” she replied, smiling at the 
commonness of that hackneyed expression, but giv- 
ing it a freshness of. meaning by her smile, so full of 
painful gayety. ‘‘ If I laugh,” she continued, “‘ it is 
that I am thinking of that princess whom the world 
thinks it knows, that Duchesse de Maufrigneuse to 
whom it gives as lovers de Marsay, that infamous de 
Trailles (a political cutthroat), and that little fool of 
a d’Esgrignon, and Rastignac, Rubempré, ambassa- 
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dors, ministers, Russian generals, heaven knows who! 
all Europe! ‘They have gossiped about that album 
which I ordered made, believing that those who ad- 
mired me were my friends. Ah! it is frightful! J 
wonder that I allow a man at my feet! Despise them 
all, that should be my religion.” 

She rose and went to the window with a gait and 
bearing magnificent in motifs. 

D’ Arthéz remained on the low seat to which he had 
returned not daring to follow the princess; but he 
looked at her; he heard her blowing her nose. Was 
there ever a princess who blew her nose? but Diane 
attempted the impossible to convey an idea of her 
sensibility. D’Arthéz believed his angel was in 
tears; he rushed to her side, took her round the waist, 
and pressed her to his heart. 

‘“*No, no, leave me!” she murmured in a feeble 
voice. ‘‘I have too many doubts to be good for any- 
thing. To reconcile me with life is a task beyond 
the powers of any man.” 

“Diane! I will love you for your whole lost life.” 

‘“*No; don’t speak to me thus,” she answered. ‘‘At 
this moment I tremble, I am ashamed as though I had 
committed the greatest sins.” 

She was now entirely restored to the innocence of 
little girls, and yet her bearing was august, grand, 
noble as that of a queen. It is impossible to describe 
the effect of these manceuvres, so clever that they 
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acted like the purest truth on a soul as fresh and 
honest as that of d’Arthéz. The great author re- 
mained dumb with admiration, passive beside her in 
the recess of that window awaiting a word, while the 
princess awaited a kiss; but she was far too sacred to 
him for that. Feeling cold, the princess returned to 
her easy-chair; her feet were frozen. 

‘“‘It will take a long time,” she said to herself, 
looking at Daniel’s noble brow and head. 

“‘Is this awoman?” thought that profound observer 
of human nature. ‘‘How ought I to treat her?” 

Until two o’clock in the morning they spent their 
time in saying to each other the silly things that 
women of genius, like the princess, know how to make 
adorable. Diane pretended to be too worn, too old. 
too faded; D’Arthéz proved to her (facts of which 
she was well convinced) that her skin was the most 
delicate, the softest to the touch, the whitest to the 
eye, the most fragrant; she was young and in her 
bloom, how could she think otherwise? Thus they 
disputed, beauty by beauty, detail by detail with 
many: ‘Oh! do you think so?” —‘‘You are 
beside yourself!” —‘‘It is hope, it is fancy!” — 
**You will soon see me as I am. —I am almost forty 
years of age. Can a man love so old a woman?” 

D’Arthéz responded with impetuous and school-boy 
eloquence, larded with exaggerated epithets. When 
the princess heard this wise and witty writer talking 
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the nonsense of an amorous sub-lieutenant she listened 
with an absorbed air and much sensibility; but she 
laughed in her sleeve. 

When d’Arthéz was in the street, he asked himself 
whether he might not have been rather less respectful. 
He went over in memory those strange confidences — 
which have, naturally, been much abridged here, for 
they needed a volume to convey their mellifluous abun- 
dance and the graces which accompanied them. The 
retrospective perspicacity of this man, so natural, so 
profound, was baffled by the candor of that tale and 
its poignancy, and by the tones of the princess. 

‘“‘It is true,” he said to himself, being unable to 
sleep, “there are such dramas as that in society. 
Society covers great horrors with the flowers of its 
elegance, the embroidery of its gossip, the wit of its 
lies. We writers invent no more than the truth. 
Poor Diane! Michel had penetrated that enigma; he 
said that beneath her covering of ice there lay vol- 
canoes! Bianchon and Rastignac were right; when a 
man can join the grandeurs of the ideal and the 
enjoyments of human passion in loving a woman of 
perfect manners, of intellect, of delicacy, it must be 
happiness beyond words.” 

So thinking, he sounded the love that was in him 
and found it infinite. 
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V. 
A TRIAL OF FAITH. 


THE next day, about two in the afternoon, Madame 
d’Espard, who had seen and heard nothing of the 
princess for more than a month, went to see her under 
the impulse of extreme curiosity. Nothing was ever 
more amusing of its kind than the conversation of 
these two crafty adders during the first half-hour of 
this visit. 

Diane d’Uxelles cautiously avoided, as she would 
the wearing of a yellow gown, all mention of d’ Arthéz. 
The marquise circled round and round that topic like 
a Bedouin round a caravan. Diane amused herself; 
the marquise fumed. Diane waited; she intended to 
utilize her friend and use her in the chase. Of these 
two women, both so celebrated in the social world, 
one was far stronger than the other. The princess 
rose by a head above the marquise, and the marquise 
was inwardly conscious of that superiority. In this, 
perhaps, lay the secret of their intimacy. The weaker 
of the two crouched low in her false attachment, 
watching for the hour, long awaited by feeble beings, 
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of springing at the throat of the stronger and leaving 
the mark of a joyful bite. Diane saw clear; but the 
world was the dupe of the wily caresses of the two 
friends. 

The instant that the princess perceived a direct 
question on the lips of her friend, she said: — 

‘*Ah! dearest, I owe you a most complete, immense, 
infinite, celestial happiness.” 

‘‘What can you mean?” 

‘*Have you forgotten what we ruminated three 
months ago in the little garden, sitting on a bench in 
the sun, under the jasmine? Ah! there are none but 
men of genius who know how to love! I apply to my 
grand Daniel d’Arthéz the Duke of Alba’s saying to 
Catherine de’ Medici: ‘ The head of a single salmon is 
worth all the frogs in the world.’ ” 

‘**T am not surprised that I no longer see you,” said 
Madame d’Espard. 

‘*Promise me, if you meet him, not to say to him one 
word about me, my angel,” said the princess, taking 
her friend’s hand. “I am happy, oh! happy beyond 
all expression; but you know that in society a word, 
& mere jest can do such harm. One speech can Kill, 
for they put such venom into a single sentence! Ah! 
if you knew how I long that you might meet with a 
love like this! Yes, it is a sweet, a precious triumph 
for women like ourselves to end our woman’s life in 

27 
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this way; to rest in an ardent, pure, devoted, com- 
plete and absolute love; above all, when we have 
sought it long.” 

‘*Why do you ask me to be faithful to my dearest 
friend?” said Madame d’Espard. ‘‘Do you think me 
capable of playing you some villanous trick?” 

‘*When a woman possesses such a treasure the fear 
of losing it is so strong that it naturally inspires a 
feeling of terror. I am absurd, I know; forgive me, 
dear.” 

A few moments later the marquise departed; as 
she watched her go the princess said to herself: — 

‘How she will pluck me! But to save her the 
trouble of trying to get Daniel away from here Ill 
send him to her.” 

At three o’clock, or a few moments after, d’Arthéz 
arrived. In the midst of some interesting topic on 
which he was discoursing eloquently, the princess 
suddenly cut him short by laying her hand on his 
arm. 

‘*Pardon me, my dear friend,” she said, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘‘but I fear I may forget a thing which seems 
a mere trifle but may be of great importance. You 
have not set foot in Madame d’Espard’s salon since 
the ever-blessed day when I met you there. Pray go 
at once; not for your sake, nor by way of politeness, 
but for me. You may already have made her an enemy 
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of mine, if by chance she has discovered that since 
her dinner you have scarcely left my house. Besides, 
my friend, I don’t like to see you dropping your con- 
nection with society, and neglecting your occupations 
and your work. I should again be strangely calum- 
niated. What would the world say? That I held you 
in leading-strings, absorbed you, feared comparisons, 
and clung to my conquest knowing it to be my last! 
Who will know that you are my friend, my only friend? 
If you love me indeed, as you say you love me, you 
will make the world believe that we are purely and 
simply brother and sister — Go on with what you 
were saying.” 

In his armor of tenderness, riveted by the knowl- 
edge of so many splendid virtues, d’Arthéz obeyed 
this behest on the following day and went to see 
Madame d’Espard, who received him with charming 
coquetry. The marquise took very good care not to 
say a single word to him about the princess, but she 
asked him to dinner on a coming day. 

On this occasion D’Arthéz found a numerous com- 
pany. The marquise had invited Rastignac, Blondet, 
the Marquis d'Ajuda-Pinto, Maxime de Trailles, the 
Marquis d’Esgrignon, the two brothers Vandenesse, 
du Tillet, one of the richest bankers in Paris, the Baron 
de Nucingen, Raoul Nathan, Lady Dudley, two very 
treacherous secretaries of embassies and the Chevalier 
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d’Espard, the wiliest personage in this assemblage 
and the chief instigator of his sister-in-law’s policy. 

When dinner was well under way, Maxime de Trailles 
turned to d’Arthéz and said smiling: — 

**You see & great deal, don’t you, of the Princesse 
de Cadignan?” 

To this question d’Arthéz responded by curtly nod- 
ding his head. Maxime de Trailles was a bravo of 
the social order, without faith or law, capable of 
everything, ruining the women who trusted him, com- 
pelling them to pawn their diamonds to give him 
money, but covering this conduct with a brilliant var- 
nish; a man of charming manners and satanic mind. 
He inspired all who knew him with equal contempt 
and fear; but as no one was bold enough to show him 
any sentiments but those of the utmost courtesy he 
saw nothing of this public opinion, or else he accepted 
and shared the general dissimulation. He owed to 
the Comte de Marsay the greatest degree of elevation 
to which he could attain. De Marsay, whose knowl- 
edge of Maxime was of long-standing, judged him 
capable of fulfilling certain secret and diplomatic 
functions which he confided to him and of which 
de Trailles acquitted himself admirably. D’Arthéz 
had for some time past mingled sufficiently in politi- 
cal matters to know the man for what he was, and he 
alone had sutficient strength and height of character 
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to express aloud what others thought or said in a 
whisper. 

“Is it for her that you neglect the Chamber?” asked 
Baron de Nucingen in his German accent. 

“‘Ah! the princess is one of the most dangerous 
women &@ man can have anything todo with. I owe 
to her the miseries of my marriage,” exclaimed the 
Marquis d’Esgrignon. 

“Dangerous?” said Madame d’Espard. ‘Don’t 
speak so of my nearest friend. I have never seen or 
known anything in the princess that did not seem to 
come from the noblest sentiments.” 

‘‘Let the marquis say what he thinks,” cried Ras- 
tignac. ‘‘When a man has been thrown by a fine 
horse he thinks it has vices and he sells it.” 

Piqued by these words, the Marquis d’Esgrignon 
looked at d’Arthéz and said: — 

‘*Monsieur is not, I trust, on such terms with the 
princess that we cannot speak freely of her? ” 

D’Arthéz kept silence. D’Esgrignon, who was not 
wanting in cleverness, replied to Rastignac’s speech 
with an apologetic portrait of the princess, which 
put the whole table in good humor. As the jest was 
extremely obscure to d’Arthéz he leaned toward his 
neighbor, Madame de Montcornet, and asked her, in a 
whisper, what it meant. 

“Excepting yourself — judging by the excellent. 
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opinion you seem to have of the princess — all the 
other guests are said to have been in her good graces.” 

“‘I can assure you that such an accusation is abso- 
lutely false,” said Daniel. 

‘‘And yet, here is Monsieur d’Esgrignon of an old 
family of Alencgon, who completely ruined himself for 
her some twelve years ago, and, if all is true, came 
very near going to the scaffold.” 

‘*T know the particulars of that affair,” said d’Arthéz. 
**Madame de Cadignan went to Alencgon to save Mor 
sieur d’Esgrignon from a trial before the court of 
assizes; and this is how he rewards her to-day!” 

Madame de Montcornet looked at d’Arthéz with a 
surprise and curiosity that were almost stupid, then 
she turned her eyes on Madame d’Espard with a look 
which seemed to say: ‘‘He is bewitched!” 

During this short conversation Madame de Cadignan 
was protected by Madame d’Espard, whose protection 
was like that of the lightning-rod which draws the 
flash. When d’Arthéz returned to the general con- 
versation Maxime de Trailles was saying: — 

“With Diane, depravity is not an effect but a 
cause; perhaps she owes that cause to ber exquisite 
nature; she doesn’t invent, she makes no effort, 
she offers you the choicest refinements as the inspira- 
tion of a spontaneous and naive love; and it is abso- 
lutely impossible not to believe her.” 
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This speech, which seemed to have been prepared 
for a man of d’Arthéz’s stamp, was so tremendous an 
arraignment that the company appeared to accept it as 
a conclusion. No one said more; the princess was 
crushed. D’Arthéz looked strai ht at de Trailles and 
then at d’Esgrignon with a sarcastic air, and said: — 

‘‘The greatest fault of that woman is that she has 
followed in the wake of men. She squanders patri- 
monies as they do; she drives her lovers to usurers; 
she pockets dots; she ruins orphans; she inspires, 
possibly she commits, crimes, but —” 

Never had the two men, whom d’Arthéz was chiefly 
addressing, listened to such plain talk. At that dut 
the whole table was startled, every one paused, fork 
in air, their eyes fixed alternately on the brave author 
and on the assailants of the princess, awaiting the 
conclusion of that horrible silence. 

‘* But,” said d’Arthéz, with sarcastic airiness, 
‘‘Madame la Princesse de Cadignan has one advan- 
tage over men: when they have put themselves in 
danger for her sake, she saves them, and says no harm 
of any one. Among the multitude, why should n’t 
there be one woman who amuses herself with men as 
men amuse themselves with women? Why not allow 
the fair sex to take, from time to time, its revenge?” 

“Genius is stronger than wit,” said Blondet to 
Nathan. 
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This broadside of sarcasms was in fact the dis- 
charge of a battery of cannon against a platoon of 
musketry. When coffee was served, Blondet and 
Nathan went up to d’Arthéz with an eagerness no one 
else dared to imitate, so unable were the rest of the 
company to show the admiration his conduct inspired 
from the fear of making two powerful enemies. 

‘*This is not the first time we have seen that your 
character equals your talent in grandeur,” said Blondet. 
‘*You behaved just now more like a demi-god than a 
man. Not to have been carried away by your heart 
or your imagination, not to have taken up the defence 
of a beloved woman —a fault they were enticing you 
to commit, because it would have given those men of 
society eaten up with jealousy of your literary fame 
a triumph over you— ah! give me leave to say you 
have attained the height of private statesmanship.” 

‘*Yes, you are a statesman,” said Nathan. ‘“‘It is 
as clever as it is difficult to avenge a woman without 
defending her.” 

‘‘The princess is one of the heroines of the legit- 
imist party, and it is the duty of all men of honor to 
protect her guand méme,” replied d’Arthéz, coldly. 
‘“What she has done for the cause of her masters 
would excuse all follies.” 

“He keeps his own counsel!” said Nathan to 
Blondet. 
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‘**Precisely as if the princess were worth it,” said 
Rastignac, joining the other two. 

D’Arthéz went to the princess, who was awaiting 
him with the keenest anxiety. The result of this 
experiment, which Diane had herself brought about, 
might be fatal to her. For the first time in her life 
this woman suffered in her heart. She knew not what 
she should do in case d’Arthéz believed the world 
which spoke the truth, instead of believing her who 
lied; for never had so noble a nature, so complete a 
man, a soul so pure, a conscience so ingenuous come 
beneath her hand. Though she had told him cruel 
lies she was driven to do so by the desire of knowing 
a true love. That love — she felt it dawning in her 
heart; yes, she loved d’Arthéz; and now she was con- 
demned forever to deceive him! She must henceforth 
remain to him the actress who had played that comedy 
to blind his eyes. 

When she heard Daniel’s step in the dining-room a 
violent commotion, a shudder which reached to her 
very vitals came over her. That convulsion, never 
felt during all the years of her adventurous existence, 
told her that she had staked her happiness on this 
issue. Her eyes, gazing into space, took in the whole 
of d’Arthéz’s person; their light poured through his 
flesh, she read his soul; suspicion had not so much as 
touched him with its bat’s-wing. The terrible emo- 
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tion of that fear then came to its reaction; joy almost 
stifled her; for there is no human being who is not 
more able to endure grief than to bear extreme felicity. 

“Daniel, they have calumniated me, and you have 
avenged me!” she cried, rising, and opening her arms 
to him. 

In the profound amazement caused by these words, 
the roots of which were utterly unknown to him, Daniel 
allowed his head to be taken between her beautiful 
hands, as the princess kissed him sacredly on the 
forehead. 

**But,” he said, ‘‘how could you know — ” 

‘Oh! illustrious ninny! do you not see that I love 
you fondly?” 

Since that day nothing has been said of the Prin- 
cesse de Cadignan, nor of d’Arthéz. The princess 
has inherited some fortune from her mother and she 
spends all her summers in a villa on the lake of 
Geneva, where the great writer joins her. She returns 
to Paris for a few months in winter. D’Arthéz is 
never seen except in the Chamber. His writings are 
becoming exceedingly rare. Is this a conclusion? 
Yes, for people of sense; no, for persons who want 
to know everything. 
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UNCONSCIOUS COMEDIANS. 


To MonsieuR LE CoMTE JULES DE CASTELLANE. 


I. 


Léon pve Lora, our celebrated landscape painter, 
belongs to one of the noblest families of the Roussillon 
(Spanish originally) which, although distinguished 
for the antiquity of its race, has been doomed for a 
century to the proverbial poverty of hidalgos. Com- 
ing, light-footed, to Paris from the department of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, with the sum of eleven francs in 
his pocket for all viaticum, he had in some degree 
forgotten the miseries and privations of his childhood 
and his family amid the other privations and miseries 
which are never lacking to rapins, whose whole for- 
tune consists of intrepid vocation. Later, the cares 
of fame and those of success were other causes of 
forgetfulness. 
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If you have followed the capricious and meandering 
course of these studies, perhaps you will remember 
Mistigris, Schinner’s pupil, one of the heroes of ‘*A 
Start in Life” (Scenes from Private Life), and his 
brief apparitions in other Scenes. In 1845, this land- 
scape painter, emulator of the Hobbemas, Ruysdaels, 
and Lorraines, resembles no longer the shabby, frisky 
rapin whom we then knew. Now an illustrious man, 
he owns a charming house in the rue de Berlin, not 
far from the hétel de Brambourg, where his friend 
Brideau lives, and quite close to the house of Schinner, 
his early master. He is a member of the Institute 
and an officer of the Legion of honor; he is thirty- 
six years old, has an income of twenty thousand 
francs from the Funds, his pictures sell for their 
weight in gold, and (what seems to him more ex- 
traordinary than the invitations he receives occa- 
sionally to court balls) his name and fame, mentioned 
so often for the last sixteen years by the press of 
Europe, has at last penetrated to the valley of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, where vegetate three veritable 
Loras: his father, his eldest brother, and an old pater- 
nal aunt, Mademoiselle Urraca y Lora. 

In the maternal line the painter has no relation left 
except a cousin, the nephew of his mother, residing in 
a small manufacturing town in the department. This 
cousin was the first to bethink himself of Léon. But 
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it was not till 1840 that Léon de Lora received a let- 
ter from Mox.ieur Sylvestre Palafox-Castel-Gazonal 
(called simply Gazonal) to which he replied that he 
was assuredly himself, — that is to say, the son of the 
late Léonie Gazonal, wife of Comte Fernand Didas 
y Lora. 

During the summer of 1841 cousin Sylvestre Gazonal 
went to inform the illustrious unknown family of Lora 
that their little Léon had not gone to the Rio de la 
Plata, as they supposed, but was now one of the 
greatest geniuses of the French school of painting; a 
fact the family did not believe. The eldest son, Don 
Juan de Lora assured his cousin Gazonal that be was 
certainly the dupe of some Parisian wag. 

Now the said Gazonal was intending to go to Paris 
to prosecute a lawsuit which the prefect of the Eastern 
Pyrenees had arbitrarily removed from the usual juris- 
diction, transferring it to that of the Council of State. 
The worthy provincial determined to investigate this 
act, and to ask his Parisian cousin the reason of such 
high-handed measures. It thus happened that Mon- 
sieur Gazonal came to Paris, took shabby lodgings 
in the rue Croix-des-Petits-Champs, and was amazed 
to see the palace of his cousin in the rue de Berlin. 
Being told that the painter was then travelling in 
Italy, he renounced, for the time being, the intention 
of asking his advice, and doubted if he should ever 
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find his maternal relationship acknowledged by so 
great a man. 

During the years 1843 and 1844 Gazonal attended 
to his lawsuit. This suit concerned a question as to 
the current and level of a stream of water and the 
necessity of removing a dam, in which dispute the 
administration, instigated by the abutters on the river 
banks, had meddled. The removal of the dam threat- 
ened the existence of Gazonal’s manufactory. In 
1845, Gazonal considered his cause as wholly lost; 
the secretary of the Master of Petitions, charged with 
the duty of drawing up the report, had confided to 
him that the said report would assuredly be against 
him, and his own lawyer confirmed the statement. 
Gazonal, though commander of the National Guard in 
his own town and one of the most capable manufac- 
turers of the department, found himself of so little 
account in Paris, and he was, moreover, so frightened 
by the costs of living and the dearness of even the 
most trifling things, that he kept himself, all this time, 
secluded in his shabby lodgings. The Southerner, 
deprived of his sun, execrated Paris, which he called 
a manufactory of rheumatism. As he added up the 
costs of his suit and his living, he vowed within him- 
self to poison the prefect on his return, or to minotau- 
rize him. In his moments of deepest sadness he 
killed the prefect outright; in gayer mood he con- 
tented himself with minotaurizing him. 
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One morning, as he ate his breakfast and cursed 
his fate, he picked up a newspaper savagely. The 
following lines, ending an article, struck Gazonal 
as if the mysterious voice which speaks to gamblers 
before they win had sounded in his ear: ‘Oar cele- 
brated landscape painter, Léon de Lora, lately re- 
turned from Italy, will exhibit several pictures at the 
Salon; thus the exhibition promises, as we see, to be 
most brilliant.” With the suddenness of action that 
distinguishes the sons of the sunny South, Gazonal 
sprang from his lodgings to the street, from the street 
to a street-cab, and drove to the rue de Berlin to find 
his cousin. 

Léon de Lora sent word by a servant to his cousin 
Gazonal that he invited him to breakfast the next 
day at the Café de Paris, but he was now engaged in 
a manner which did not allow him to receive his 
cousin at the present moment. Gazonal, like a true 
Southerner, recounted all his troubles to the valet. 

The next day at ten o’clock, Gazonal, much too 
well-dressed for the occasion (he had put on his bottle- 
blue coat with brass buttons, a frilled shirt, a white 
waistcoat and yellow gloves), awaited his amphitryon 
a full hour, stamping his feet on the boulevard, after 
hearing from the master of the café that ‘‘these gentle- 
men” breakfasted habitually between eleven and twelve 
o’clock. 

28 
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‘** Between eleven and half-past,” he said when he 
related his adventures to his cronies in the provinces, 
“two Parisians in simple frock-coata, looking like 
nothing at all, called out when they saw me on the 
boulevard, ‘ There’s our Gazonal!’” 

The speaker was Bixiou, with whom Léon de Lora 
had armed himself to ‘bring out” his provincial 
cousin, in other words, to make him pose. 

*** Don’t be vexed, cousin, I’m at your service! ’ 
cried out that little Léon, taking me in his arms,” 
related Gazonal on his return home. “The break- 
fast was splendid. I thought I was going blind when 
I saw the number of bits of gold it took to pay that 
bill. Those fellows must earn their weight in gold, 
for I saw my cousin give the waiter thirty sous — the 
price of a whole day’s work!” 

During this monstrous breakfast — advisedly so 
called in view of six dozen Ostend oysters, six cutlets 
ala Soubise, a chicken 4 la Marengo, lobster mayon- 
naise, green peas, a mushroom pasty, washed down 
with three bottles of Bordeaux, three bottles of Cham- 
pagne, plus coffee and liqueurs, to say nothing of 
relishes —Gazonal was magnificent in his diatribes 
against Paris. The worthy manufacturer complained 
of the length of the four-pound bread-loaves, the 
height of the houses, the indifference of the passen- 
gers in the streets to one another, the cold, the rain, 
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the cost of hackney-coaches, all of which and much 
else he bemoaned in so witty a manner that the two 
artists took a mighty fancy to cousin Gazonal, and 
made him relate his lawsuit from beginning to end. 

“My lawsuit,” he said in his Southern accent and 
rolling his r’s, ‘‘ is a very simple thing; they want my 
manufactory. I’ve employed here in Paris a dolt of 
a lawyer, to whom I give twenty francs every time he 
opens an eye, and he is always asleep. He’s a slug, 
who drives in his coach, while I go afoot and he 
splashes me. I see now I ought to have had a 
carriage. Nobody is looked at unless he is hidden 
in a carriage! On the other hand, that Council of 
State are a pack of do-nothings, who leave their 
duties to little seamps every one of whom is bought 
up by our prefect. That’s my lawsuit! They want 
my manufactory! Well, they ’ll get it! and they must 
manage the best they can with my workmen, a hun- 
dred of ’em, who’ll make them sing another tune 
before they ’ve done with them.” 

‘* How long have you been here, cousin?” asked 
Léon de Lora. 

‘*Two years. Ha! that meddling prefect! he shall 
pay dear for this; I ’ll have his life if I have to give 
Inine on the scaffold — ” 

** Which state councillor presides over your section?” 

‘*A former newspaper man, — does n’t pay ten sous 
in taxes, —his name is Massol.” 
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The two Parisians exchanged glances. 

‘‘Who is the commissioner who is making the 
report?” 

‘*Ha! that’s still more queer; he’s Master of 
Petitions, professor of something or other at the 
Sorbonne, — a fellow who writes things in reviews, 
and for whom I have the profoundest contempt.” 

‘¢ Claude Vignon,” said Bixiou. 

‘** Yes, that’s his name,” replied Gazonal. ‘‘ Massol 
and Vignon — there you have Social Reason, in which 
there ’s no reason at all.” 

‘‘There must be some way out of it,” said Léon de 
Lora. ‘* You see, cousin, all things are possible in 
Paris for good as well as for evil, for the just as well 
as the unjust. There’s nothing that can’t be done, 
undone, and redone.” 

‘*The devil take me if I stay ten days more in this 
hole of a place, the dullest in all France!” 

The two cousins and Bixiou were at this moment 
walking from one end to tbe other of that sheet of 
asphalt on which, between the hours of one and three, 
it is difficult to avoid seeing some of the personages 
in honor of whom Fame puts one or other of her 
trumpets to her lips. Formerly that locality was the 
Place Royale; next it was the Pont Neuf; in these 
days this privilege has been acquired by the Boulevard 
des Italiens. 
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‘‘ Paris,” said the painter to his cousin, ‘‘ is an in- 
strument on which we must know how to play; if we 
stand here ten minutes I'’ll give you your first lesson. 
There, look!” he said, raising his cane and point- 
ing to a couple who were just then coming out from 
the Passage de 1’Opéra. 

‘*Goodness! who’s that?” asked Gazonal. 

That was an old woman, in a bonnet which had 
spent six months in a show-case, a very pretentious 
gown and a faded tartan shawl, whose face had been 
buried twenty years of her life in a damp lodge, and 
whose swollen hand-bag betokened no better social 
position than that of an ex-portress. With her was 
a slim little girl, whose eyes, fringed with black 
lashes, had lost their innocence and showed great 
weariness; her face, of a pretty shape, was fresh and 
her hair abundant, her forehead charming but auda- 
cious, her bust thin, — in other words, an unripe fruit. 

‘** That,” replied Bixiou, ‘‘is a rat tied to its mother.” 

“ A rat! — what ’s that?” 

‘* That particular rat,” said Léon, with a friendly 
nod to Mademoiselle Ninette, ‘‘ may perhaps win your 
suit for you.” 

Gazonal bounded; but Bixiou had held him by the 
arm ever since they left the café, thinking perhaps 
that the flush on his face was rather vivid. 

‘¢‘That rat, who is just leaving a rehearsal at the 
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Opera-house, is going home to eat a miserable dinner, 
and will return about three o’clock to dress, if she 
dances in the ballet this evening — as she will, to-day 
being Monday. This rat is already an old rat for she 
is thirteen years of age. Two years from now that 
creature may be worth sixty thousand francs; she will 
be all or nothing, a great danseuse or a marcheuse, a 
celebrated person or a vulgar courtesan. She has 
worked hard since she was eight years old. Such as 
you see her, she is worn out with fatigue; she ex- 
hausted her body this morning in the dancing-class, 
she is just leaving a rehearsal where the evolutions 
are as complicated as a Chinese puzzle; and she’ll go 
through them again to-night. The rat is one of the 
primary elements of the Opera; she is to the leading 
danseuse what a junior clerk is toa notary. The rat 
is — hope.” 

‘** Who produces the rat?” asked Gazonal. 

‘* Porters, paupers, actors, dancers,” replied Bixiou. 
‘‘Only the lowest depths of poverty could force a 
child to subject her feet and joints to positive torture, 
to keep herself virtuous out of mere speculation until 
she is eighteen years of age, and to live with some 
horrible old crone like a beautiful plant in a dressing 
of manure. You shall now see a procession defiling 
before you, one after the other, of men of talent, 
little and great, artists in seed or flower, who are rais- 
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ing to the glory of France that every-day monument 
called the Opera, an assemblage of forces, wills, and 
forms of genius, nowhere collected as in Paris.” | 

‘*T have already seen the Opera,” said Gazonal, with 
a self-sufficient air. 

‘*Yes, from a three-francs-sixty-sous seat among 
the gods,” replied the landscape painter; ‘‘ just as you 
have seen Paris in the rue Croix-des-Petits-Champs, 
without knowing anything about it. What did they 
give at the Opera when you were there?” 

** Guillaume Tell.” 

“Well,” said Léon, ‘*Matilde’s grand duo must 
have delighted you. What do you suppose that 
charming singer did when she left the stage?” 

‘* She — well, what?” 

‘*She ate two bloody mutton-chops which her ser- 
vant had ready for her.” 

‘* Pooh! nonsense!” 

‘*Malibran kept up on brandy — but it killed her in 
the end. Another thing! You have seen the ballet, 
and you ’ll now see it defiling past you in its every-day 
clothes, without knowing that the fate of your lawsuit 
depends on a pair of those legs.” 

‘* My lawsuit! ” 

** See, cousin, here comes what is called a marcheuse.” 

Léon pointed to one of those handsome creatures 
who at twenty-five years of age have lived sixty, and 
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whose beauty is so real and so sure of being culti- 
vated that they make no display of it. She was tall, 
and walked well, with the arrogant look of a dandy; 
her toilet was remarkable for its ruinous simplicity. 

‘‘ That is Carabine,” said Bixiou, who gave her, as 
did Léon, a slight nod to which she responded by a 
smile. 

‘* There ’s another who may possibly get your prefect 
turned out.” 

‘* A marcheuse /— but what is that? ” 

‘““A marcheuse is a rat of great beauty whom 
her mother, real or fictitious, has sold as soon as it 
was clear she would become neither first, second, nor 
third danseuse, but who prefers the occupation of 
coryphée to any other, for the main reason that ‘hav- 
ing spent her youth in that employment she is unfitted 
for any other. She has been rejected at the minor 
theatres where they want danseuses ; she has not suc- 
ceeded in the three towns in the provinces where 
ballets are given; she has not had the money, or per- 
haps the desire to go to foreign countries — for per- 
haps you don’t know that the great school of dancing 
in Paris supplies the whole world with male and female 
dancers. Thus arat who becomes a marcheuse,— that 
is to say, an ordinary jigurante in a ballet,— must have 
some solid attachment which keeps her in Paris: either 
a rich man she does not love or a poor man she loves 
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too well. The one you have just seen pass will prob- 
ably dress and redress three times this evening, —as 
& princess, a peasant-girl, a Tyrolese; by which she 
will earn about two hundred francs a montb.” 

‘* She is better dressed than my prefect’s wife.” 

‘*Tf you should go to her house,” said Bixiou, ‘‘ you 
would find there a chamber-maid, a cook, and a man- 
servant. She occupies a fine apartment in the rue 
Saint-Georges; in short, she is, in proportion to French 
fortunes of the present day compared with those of 
former times, a relic of the eighteenth century ‘ opera- 
girl.’ Carabine is a power; at this moment she 
governs du Tillet, a banker who is very influential in 
the Chamber of Deputies.” 

‘¢ And above these two rounds in the ballet ladder 
what comes next?” asked Gazonal. 

‘* Look!” said his cousin, pointing to an elegant 
caléche which was turning at that moment from the 
boulevard into the rue Grange-Bateliére, “there ’s one 
of the leading danseuses whose name on the posters 
attracts all Paris. That woman earns sixty thousand 
francs a year and lives like a princess; the price of 
your manufactory all told would n’t suffice to buy you 
the privilege of bidding her good-morning a dozen 
times.” 

‘*Do you see,” said Bixiou, ‘* that young man who 
is sitting on the front seat of her carriage? Well, 
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he’s a viscount who bears a fine old name; he’s her 
first gentleman of the bed-chamber; does all her busi- 
ness with the newspapers; carries messages of peace 
or war in the morning to the director of the Opera; 
and takes charge of the applause which salutes her as 
she enters or leaves the stage.” 

‘S Well, well, my good friends, that’s the finishing 
touch! I see now that I knew nothing of the ways of 
Paris.”’ 

“ At any rate, you are learning what you can see in 
ten minutes in the Passage de l’Opéra,” said Bixiou. 
*¢ Look there.” 

Two persons, 8 man and a woman, came out of the 
Passage at that moment. The woman was neither 
plain nor pretty; but her dress had that distinction of 
style and cut and color which reveals an artist; the 
man had the air of a singer. 

‘¢ There,” said Bixiou, ‘‘ is a baritone and a second 
danseuse. The baritone is a man of immense talent, 
but a baritone voice being only an accessory to the 
other parts he scarcely earns what the second danseuse 
earns. The danseuse, who was celebrated before 
Taglioni and Ellsler appeared, has preserved to our 
day some of the old traditions of the character dance 
and pantomime. If the two others had not revealed 
in the art of dancing a poetry hitherto unperccived, 
she would have been the leading talent; as it is, she 
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is reduced to the second line. But for all that, she 
fingers her thirty thousand francs a year, and her 
faithful friend is a peer of France, very influential in 
the Chamber. And see! there’s a danseuse of the 
third order, who, as a dancer, exists only through the 
omnipotence of a newspaper. If her engagement were 
not renewed the ministry would have one more jour- 
nalistic enemy on its back. The corps de ballet is a 
great power; consequently it is considered better form 
in the upper ranks of dandyism and politics to have 
relations with dance than with song. In the stalls, 
where the Aabitués of the Cpera congregate, the say- 
ing ‘Monsieur is all for singing’ is a form of 
ridicule.” 

A short man with a common face, quite simply 
dressed, passed them at this moment. 

‘*There’s the other half of the Opera receipts — 
that man who just went by; the tenor. There is no 
longer any play, poem, music, or representation of any 
kind possible unless some celebrated tenor can reach 
a@certain note. The tenor is love, he is the Voice that 
touches the heart, that vibrates in the soul, and his 
value is reckoned at a much higher salary than that 
of a minister. One hundred thousand francs for a 
throat, one hundred thousand francs for a couple of 
ankle-bones, — those are the two financial scourges of 
the Opera.” 
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‘ST am amazed,” said Gazonal, ‘* at the hundreds of 
thousands of francs walking about here.” 

‘*We ll amaze you a good deal more, my dear 
cousin,” said Léon de Lora. ‘‘ We'll take Paris as 
an artist takes his violoncello, and show you how it is 
played, — in short, how people amuse themselves in 
Paris.” 

‘‘It is a kaleidoscope with a circumference of 
twenty miles,” cried Gazonal. 

‘*Before piloting monsieur about, I have to see 
Gaillard,” said Bixiou. 

‘*But we can use Gaillard for the cousin,” replied 
Léon. 

** What sort of machine is that?” asked Gazonal. 

‘¢ He is n’t a machine, he is a machinist. Gaillard 
is a friend of ours who has ended a miscellaneons 
career by becoming the editor of a newspaper, and 
whose character and finances are governed by move- 
ments comparable to those of the tides. Gaillard can 
contribute to make you win your lawsuit — ” 

“It is lost.” 

‘* That ’s the very moment to win it,” replied Bixiou. 

When they reached Théodore Gaillard’s abode, which 
was now in the rune de Menars, the valet ushered the 
three friends into a boudoir and asked them to wait, 
as monsieur was in secret conference. 

“With whom?” asked Bixiou. 
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** With a man who is selling him the incarceration 
of an wnseizable debtor,” replied a handsome woman 
who now appeared in a charming morning toilet. 

‘*In that case, my dear Suzanne,” said Bixiou, ‘I 
am certain we may go in.” 

‘*Oh! what a beautiful creature! ” said Gazonal. 

‘‘ That is Madame Gaillard,” replied Léon de Lora, 
speaking low into his cousin’s ear. ‘‘ She is the most 
bumble-minded woman in Paris, for she had the public 
and has contented herself with a husband.” 

‘* What is your will, messeigneurs?”’ said the face- 
tious editor, seeing his two friends and imitating 
Frédéric Lemaitre. 

Théodore Gaillard, formerly a wit, had ended by 
becoming a stupid man in consequence of remaining 
constantly in one centre,—a moral phenomenon fre- 
quently to be observed in Paris. His principal 
method of conversation consisted in sowing his 
speeches with sayings taken from plays then in vogue 
and pronounced in imitation of well-known actors. 

‘* We have come to blague,” said Léon. 

‘** Again, young men’ ” (Odry in the Saltimbanques). 

‘Well, this time, we’ve got him, sure,” said Gail- 
lard’s other visitor, apparently by way of conclusion. 

‘* Are you sure of it, pére Fromenteau?” asked 
Gaillard. ‘‘ This is the eleventh time you ’ve caught 
him at night and missed him in the morning.” 
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‘* How could I help it? I never saw such a debtor! 
he’s a locomotive; goes to sleep in Paris and wakes 
up in the Seine-et-Oise. A safety lock I call him.” 
Seeing a smile on Gazonal’s face he added: ‘* That ’s 
a saying in our business. Pinch a man, means arrest 
him, lock him up. The criminal police have another 
term. Vidocq said to his man, ‘ You are served;’ 
that’s funnier, for it means the guillotine.” 

A nudge from Bixiou made Gazonal all eyes and 
ears. 

‘* Does monsieur grease my paws?” asked Fromen- 
teau of Gaillard, in a threatening but cool tone. 

‘** A question that of fifty centimes ’” (Les Saltim- 
bauques), replied the editor, taking out five francs 
and offering them to Fromenteau. 

‘** And the rapscallions?”’ said the man. 

‘* What rapscallions?’”’ asked Gaillard. 

‘* Those I employ,” replied Fromenteau calmly. 

‘Ts there a lower depth still?” asked Bixiou. 

‘*'Yes, monsieur,” said the spy. ‘‘Some people 
give us information without knowing they do so, and 
without getting paid for it. I put fools and ninnies 
below rapscallions.” 

‘‘They are often original, and witty, your rap- 
scallions!” said Léon. 

“Do you belong to the police?” asked Gazonal, 
eying with uneasy curiosity the hard, impassible 
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little man, who was dressed like the third clerk ina 
sheriff’s office. 

‘* Which police do you mean?” asked Fromenteau. 

‘* Are there several?” 

‘‘ As many as five,” replied the man. “Criminal, 
the head of which was Vidocq; secret police, which 
keeps an eye on the other police, the head of it being 
always unknown; political police, — that’s Fouché’s. 
Then there ’s the police of Foreign Affairs, and finally, 
the palace police (of the Emperor, Louis XVIII., etc.), 
always squabbling with that of the quai Malaquais. 
It came to an end under Monsieur Decazes. I be- 
longed to the police of Louis XVIII.; I ’d been in it 
since 1793, with that poor Contenson.”’ 

The four gentlemen looked at each other with one 
thought: ‘‘ How many heads he must have brought to 
the scaffold!” 

“ Now-a-days, they are trying to get on without us. 
Folly!” continued the little man, who began to seem 
terrible. ‘* Since 1830 they want honest men at the 
prefecture! I resigned, and I’ve made myself a small 
vocation by arresting for debt.” 

‘‘He is the right arm of the commercial police,” 
said Gaillard in Bixiou’s ear, ‘‘ but you can never find 
out who pays him most, the debtor or the creditor.” 

‘*The more rascally a business is, the more honor 
it needs. I’m for him who pays me best,” continued 
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Fromenteau addressing Gaillard. “You want to re- 
cover fifty thousand francs and you talk farthings to 
your means of action. Give me five hundred francs 
and your man is pinched to-night, for we spotted 
him yesterday.” 

‘*Five hundred francs for you alone!” cried 
Théodore Gaillard. 

‘‘Lizette wants a shawl,” said the spy, not a muscle 
of his face moving. ‘‘I call her Lizette because of 
Béranger.” 

‘*'You have a Lizette, and you stay in such a busi- 
ness!” cried the virtuous Gazonal. 

‘‘It is amusing! People may cry up the pleasures 
of hunting and fishing as much as they like but to 
stalk a man in Paris is far better fun.” 

‘* Certainly,” said Gazonal, reflectively, speaking to 
himeelf, ‘‘ they must have great talent.” 

‘‘Tf I were to enumerate the qualities which make a 
man remarkable in our vocation,” said Fromenteau, 
whose rapid glance had enabled him to fathom Gazonal 
completely, ‘* you’d think I was talking of a man of 
genius. First, we must have the eyes of a lynx; next, 
audacity (to tear into houses like bombs, accost the 
servants as if we knew them, and propose treachery — 
always agreed to); next, memory, sagacity, inven- 
tion (to make schemes, conceived rapidly, never the 
same — for spying must be guided by the characters 
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and habits of the persons spied upon; it is a gift of 
heaven); and, finally, agility, vigor. All those facil- 
ities and qualities, monsieur, are depicted on the door 
of the Gymnase-Amoros as Virtue. Well, we must 
have them all, under pain of losing the salaries given 
us by the State, the rue de Jerusalem, or the minister 
of Commerce.” 

‘* You certainly seem to me a remarkable man,” said 
Gazonal. 

Fromenteau looked at the provincial without reply- 
ing, without betraying the smallest sign of feeling, 
and departed, bowing to no one, —a trait of real 
genius. 

‘¢ Well, cousin, you have now seen the police incar- 
nate,” said Léon to Gazonal. 

‘* Tt has something the effect of a dinner-pill,” said 
the worthy provincial, while Gaillard and Bixiou were 
talking together in a low voice. 

‘ST’ll give you an answer to-night at Carabine’s,” 
said Gaillard aloud, re-seating himself at his desk 
without seeing or bowing to Gazonal. 

‘* He is a rude fellow!” cried the Southerner as they 
left the room. 

‘‘His paper has twenty-two thousand subscribers,” 
said Léon de Lora. ‘‘ He is one of the five great 
powers of the day, and he has n’t, in the morning, the 


time to be polite. Now,” continued Léon, speaking 
29 ~ 
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to Bixiou, “if we are going to the Chamber to help 
him with his lawsuit let us take the longest way 
round.” 

‘S Words said by great men are like silver-gilt 
spoons with the cilt washed off; by dint of repetition 
they lose their brilliancy,” said Bixiou. ‘* Where 
‘shall we go?” 

‘* Here, close by, to our hatter,” replied Léon. 

‘*Bravo!” cried Bixiou. ‘' If we keep on in this 
way, we shall have an amusing day of it.” 

**Gazonal,” said Léon, ‘‘ I shall make the man pose 
for you; but mind that you keep a serious face, like 
the king on a five-frane piece, for you are going to 
see a choice original, a man whose importance has 
turned his head. In these days, my dear fellow, 
under our new political dispensation, every human 
being tries to cover himself with glory, and most of 
them cover themselves with ridicule; hence a lot of 
living caricatures quite new to the world.” 

“If everybody gets glory, who can be famous? ” 
said Gazonal. 

‘Fame! none but fools want that,” replied Bixiou. 
‘*Your cousin wears the cross, but I’m the better 
dressed of the two, and it is I whom people are 
looking at.” 

After this remark, which may explain why orators 
and other great statesmen no longer put the ribbon in 
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their buttonholes when in Paris, Léon showed Gazonal 
a sign, bearing, in golden letters, the illustrious name 
of ViTaL, successor to Finot, manufacturer of hats (no 
longer ‘‘hatter” as formerly), whose advertisements 
brought in more money to the newspapers than those 
of any half-dozen vendors of pills or sugarplums, — the . 
author, moreover, of an essay on hats. 

‘*My dear fellow,” said Bixiou to Gazonal, point- 
ing to the splendors of the show-window, ‘‘Vital 
has forty thousand francs a year from invested 
property.” 

‘* And he stays a hatter!” cried the Southerner, with 
a bound that almost broke the arm which Bixiou had 
linked in his. 

**'You shall see the man,” said Léon. ‘‘ You need 
a bat and you shall have one gratis.” 

‘*Ts Monsieur Vital absent?” asked Bixiou, seeing 
no one behind the desk. 

‘* Monsieur is correcting proof in his study,” replied 
the head clerk. 

‘“Hein! what style!” said Léon to his cousin; then 
he added, addressing the clerk: ‘‘Could we speak to 
him without injury to his inspiration? ” 

“Let those gentlemen enter,” said a voice. 

It was a bourgeois voice, the voice of one eligible to 
the Chamber, a powerful voice, a wealthy voice. 

Vital deigned to show himself, dressed entirely in 
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black cloth, with a splendid frilled shirt adorned with 
one diamond. The three friends observed a young 
and pretty woman sitting near the desk, working at 
some embroidery. 

Vital is a man between thirty and forty years of 
age, with a natural joviality now repressed by ambitious 
ideas. He is blessed with that medium height which 
is the privilege of sound organizations. He is rather 
plump, and takes great pains with his person. His 
forehead is getting bald, but he uses that circum- 
stance to give himself the air of a man consumed by 
thought. It is easy to see by the way his wife looks 
at him and listens to him that she believes in the 
genius and glory of her husband. Vital loves artists, 
not that he has any taste for art, but from fellowship; 
for he feels himself an artist, and makes this felt by 
disclaiming that title of nobility, and placing himself 
with constant premeditation at so great a distance 
from the arts that persons may be forced to say to 
him: “ You have raised the construction of hats to the 
height of a science.” 

‘*Have you at last discovered a hat to suit me?” 
asked Léon de Lora. 

‘“‘'Why, monsieur! in fifteen days?” replied Vital, 
*fand for you! Two months would hardly suffice to 
invent a shape in keeping with your countenance. 
See, here is your lithographic portrait: I have studied 
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it most carefully. I would not give myself that 
trouble for a prince; but you are more; you are an 
artist, and you understand me.” ; 

‘** This is one of our greatest inventors,” said Bixiou 
presenting Gazonal. ‘‘He might be as great as 
Jacquart if he would only let himself die. Our friend, 
a manufacturer of cloth, has discovered a method of 
replacing the indigo in old blue coats, and he wants 
to see you as another great phenomenon, because he 
has heard of your saying, ‘ The hat is the man.’ That 
speech of yours enraptured him. Ah! Vital, you have 
faith; you believe in something; you have enthusiasm 
for your work.” 

Vital scarcely listened; he grew pale with pleasure. 

“ Rise, my wife! Monsieur is a prince of science.” 

Madame Vital rose at her husband’s gesture. 
Gazonal bowed to her. 

‘* Shall I have the honor to cover your head?” said 
Vital, with joyfal obsequiousness. 

‘* At the same price as mine,” interposed Bixiou. 

‘“SOf course, of course; I ask no other fee than to 
be quoted by you, messieurs— Monsieur needs a 
picturesque hat, something in the style of Monsieur 
Lousteau’s,” he continued, looking at Gazonal with 
the eye of a master. ‘‘I will consider it.” 

‘“‘You give yourself a great deal of trouble,” said 
Gazonal. 
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‘6 Oh! for a few persons only; for those who know 
how to appreciate the value of the pains I bestow upon 
them. Now, take the aristocracy — there is but one 
man there who has truly comprehended the Hat; and 
that is the Prince de Béthune. How is it that men 
do not consider, as women do, that the hat is the first 
thing that strikes the eye? And why have they never 
thought of changing the present system, which is, let 
us say it frankly, ignoble? Yes, ignoble; and yeta 
Frenchman is, of all nationalities, the one most per- 
sistent in this folly! I know the difficulties of a 
change, messieurs. I don’t speak of my own writings 
on the matter, which, as I think, approach it philo- 
sophically, but simply as a hatter. I have myself 
studied means to accentuate the infamous head-cover- 
ing to which France is now enslaved until I succeed 
in overthrowing it.” . 

So saying he pointed to the hideous hat in vogue at 
the present day. 

‘*Behold the enemy, messieurs,” he continued. 
** How is it that the wittiest and most satirical people 
on earth will consent to wear upon their heads a bit 
of stove-pipe? — as oneof our great writers has called 
it. Here are some of the inflections I have been able 
to give to those atrocious lines,” he added, pointing to 
a number of his creations. ‘‘But, although I am able 
to conform them to the character of each wearer — for, 
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as you see, here are the hats of a doctor, a grocer, a 
dandy, an artist, a fat man, a thin man, and so forth 
—the style itself remains horrible. Seize, I beg of 
you, my whole thought —” 

He took up a hat, low-crowned and wide-brimmed. 

‘* This,” he continued, ‘is the old hat of Claude 
Vignon, 8 great critic, in the days when he was a free 
man and a free-liver. He has lately come round to 
the ministry; they ’ve made him a professor, a 
librarian; he writes now for the Débats only; they ’ve 
appointed him Master of Petitions with a salary of 
sixteen thousand francs; he earns four thousand more 
out of his paper, and he is decorated. Well, now see 
his new hat.” 

And Vital showed them a hat f a form and design 
which was truly expressive of the juste-milieu. 

“You ought to have made him a Punch and Judy 
hat!” cried Gazonal. 

‘‘You are a man of genius, Monsieur Vital,” said 
Léon. 

Vital bowed. 

** Would you kindly tell me why the shops of your 
trade in Paris remain open late at night, — later than 
the cafés and the wineshops? That fact puzzles me 
very much,” said Gazonal. 

‘*In the first place, our shops are much finer when 
lighted up than they are in the daytime; next, where 
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we sell ten hats in the daytime we sell fifty at 
night.” 

‘¢ Everything is queer in Paris,” said Léon. 

“Thanks to my efforts and my successes,” said 
Vital, returning to the course of his self-laudation, 
‘Swe are coming to hats with round headpieces. It is 
to that I tend!” 

“ What obstacle is there?” asked Gazonal. 

‘*Cheapness, monsieur. In the first place, very 
handsome silk hats can be built for fifteen francs, 
which kills our business; for in Paris no one ever has 
fifteen francs in his pocket to spend onahat. Ifa 
beaver hat costs thirty, it is still the same thing — 
When I say Jeaver, I ought to state that there are not 
ten pounds of beaver skins left in France. That 
article is worth three hundred and fifty francs a pound, 
and it takes an ounce for a hat. Besides, a beaver 
hat isn’t really worth anything; the skin takes a 
wretched dye; gets rusty in ten minutes in the sun, 
and heat puts it out of shape as well. What we call 
‘beaver’ in the trade is neither more nor less than 
hare’s-skin. The best qualities are made from the 
back of the animal, the second from the sides, the 
third from the belly. I confide to you these trade 
secrets because you are men of honor. But whether a 
man bas hare’s-skin or silk on his head, fifteen or 
thirty francs in short, the problem is always insoluble. 
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Hats must be paid for in cash, and that is why the 
hat remains what it is. The honor of vestural France 
will be saved on the day that gray hats with round 
crowns can be made to cost a hundred francs. We 
could then, like the tailors, give credit. To reach that 
result men must resolve to wear buckles, gold lace, 
plumes, and the brims lined with satin, as in the days 
of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. Our business, which 
would then enter the domain of fancy, would increase 
tenfold. The markets of the world should belong to 
France; Paris will forever give the tone to women’s 
fashions, and yet the hats which all Frenchmen wear 
to-day are made in every country on earth! There 
are ten millions of foreign money to be gained 
annually for France in that question —” 

“ A revolution!” cried Bixiou, pretending enthu- 
siasm. 

‘“Yes, and a radical one; for the form must be 
changed.” 

‘*'You are happy after the manner of Luther in 
dreaming of reform,” said Léon. 

“Yes, monsieur. Ah! if a dozen or fifteen artists, 
capitalists, or dandies who set the tone would only 
have courage for twenty-four hours France would gain 
a splendid commercial battle! To succeed in this 
reform I would give my whole fortune! Yes, my sole 
ambition is to regenerate the hat and disappear.” 
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‘““The man is colossal,” said Gazonal, as they left 
the shop; ‘‘ but I assure you that all your originals so 
far have a touch of the Southerner about them.” 

** Let us go this way,” said Bixiou pointing to the 
rue Saint-Marc. 

**Do you want to show me something else? ” 

‘**'Yes; you shall see the wsuress of rats, marcheuses 
and great ladies, —-a woman who possesses more ter- 
rible secrets than there are gowns hanging in her 
window,” said Bixiou. 

And he showed Gazonal one of those untidy shops 
which make an ugly stain in the midst of the dazzling 
show-windows of modern retail commerce. This shop 
had a front painted in 1820, which some bankrupt bad 
doubtless left in a dilapidated condition. The color 
had disappeared beneath a double coating of dirt, the 
result of usage, and a thick layer of dust; the window- 
panes were filthy, the door-knob turned of itself, as 
door-knobs do in all places where people go out more 
quickly than they enter. 

** What do you say of that? First cousin to Death, 
isn’t she?” said Léon in Gazonal’s ear, showing 
him, at the desk, a terrible individual. ‘‘ Well, she 
calls herself Madame Nourrisson.” 

“ Madame, how much is this guipure?” asked the 
manufacturer, intending to compete in liveliness with 
the two artists. 
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**To you, monsieur, who come from the country, it 
will be only three hundred francs,” she replied. Then, 
remarking in his manner a sort of eagerness peculiar 
to Southerners, she added, in a grieved tone, “ It 
formerly belonged to that poor Princesse de Lamballe.” 

‘* What! do you dare exhibit it so near the palace?” 
cried Bixiou. 

** Monsieur, they don’t believe in it,” she replied. 

** Madame, we have not come to make purchases,” 
said Bixiou, with a show of frankness. 

** So I see, monsieur,”’ returned Madame Nourrisson. 

‘*'We have several things to sell,” said the illustri- 
ous caricaturist. ‘*I live close by, rue de Richelieu, 
112, sixth floor. If you will come round there for a 
moment, you may perhaps make some good bargains.” 

Ten minutes later Madame Nourrisson did in fact 
present herself at Bixiou’s lodgings, where by that time 
he had taken Léon and Gazonal. Madame Nourrisson 
found them all three as serious as authors whose col- 
laboration does not meet with the success it deserves. 

‘‘Madame,” said the intrepid hoaxer, showing her 
a pair of women’s slippers, ‘‘ these belonged formerly 
to the Empress Josephine.” 

He felt it incumbent on him to return change for 
the Princesse de Lamballe. 

‘‘Those!” she exclaimed; ‘‘they were made this 
year; look at the mark.” : 
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‘*Don’t you perceive that the slippers are only by 
way of preface?” said Léon; “ though, to be sure, 
they are usually the conclusion of a tale.” 

“My friend here,” said Bixiou, motioning to 
Gazonal, ‘‘ has an immense family interest in ascer- 
taining whether a young lady of a good and wealthy 
house, whom he wishes to marry, has ever gone 
wrong.” 

‘* How much will monsieur give for the informa- 
tion,” she asked, looking at Gazonal, who was no 
longer surprised by anything. 

‘“$One hundred francs,” he said. 

‘*No, thank you!” she said with a grimace of 
refusal worthy of a macaw. 

‘‘Then say how much you want, my little Madame 
Nourrisson,” cried Bixiou catching her round the 
waist. 

‘*In the first place, my dear gentlemen, I have 
never, since I’ve been in the business, found man or 
woman to haggle over happiness. Besides,” she said, 
letting a cold smile flicker on her lips, and enforcing 
it by an icy glance full of catlike distrust, ‘‘ if it 
does n’t concern your happiness, it concerns your for- 
tune; and at the height where I find you lodging no 
man haggles over a dot— Come,” she said, ‘* out 
with it! What is it you want to know, my lambs?” 

‘* About the Beunier family,” replied Bixiou, very 
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glad to find out something in this indirect manner 
about persons in whom he was interested. 

‘Oh! as for that,” she said, ‘‘one iouis is quite 
enough.” 

66 Why? + 

** Because I hold all the mother’s jewels and she’s 
on tenter-hooks every three months, I can tell you! It 
is hard work for her to pay the interest on what I’ve 
lent her. Do you want to marry there, simpleton?” 
she added, addressing Gazonal; ‘‘ then pay me forty 
francs and I’ll talk four hundred worth.” 

Gazonal produced a forty-franc gold-piece, and 
Madame Nourrisson gave him startling details as to 
the secret penury of certain so-called fashionable 
women. This dealer in cast-off clothes, getting lively 
as she talked, pictured herself unconsciously while 
telling of others. Without betraying a single name 
or any secret, she made the three men shudder by 
proving to them how little so-called happiness existed 
in Paris that did not rest on the vacillating founda- 
tion of borrowed money. She possessed, laid away 
in her drawers, the secrets of departed grandmothers, 
living children, deceased husbands, dead granddaugh- 
ters, — memories set in gold and diamonds. She 
learned appalling hiatories by making her clients talk 
of one another; tearing their secrets from them in 
moments of passion, of quarrels, of anger, 2nd during 
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those cooler negotiations which need a loan to settle 
difficulties. 

‘“‘ Why were you ever induced to take up such a 
business?” asked Gazonal. 

** For my son’s sake,” she said naively. 

Such women almost invariably justify their trade by 
alleging noble motives. Madame Nourrisson posed 
as having lost several opportunities for marriage, also 
three daughters who had gone to the bad, and all her 
illusions. She showed the pawn-tickets of the Mont- 
de-Pidété to prove the risks her business ran; declared 
she did not know how to meet the ‘‘end of the month; ” 
she was robbed, she said, — robbed. 

The two artists looked at each other on hearing 
that expression, which seemed exaggerated. 

‘** Look here, my sons, I’Jl show you how we are 
done. Itis not about myself, but about my opposite 
neighbor, Madame Mahuchet, a ladies’ shoemaker. I 
had loaned money to a countess, a woman who has too 
many passions for her means, — lives in a fine apart- 
ment filled with splendid furniture, and makes, as we 
say, a devil of a show with her high and mighty airs. 
She owed three hundred francs to ber shoemaker, and 
wes giving a dinner no later than yesterday. The 
shoemaker, who heard of the dinner from the cook, 
came to see me; we got excited, and she wanted to 
make a row; butI said: ‘ My dear Madame Mahuchet, 
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what good will that do? you ’ll only get yourself hated. 
It is much better to obtain some security; and you 
save your bile.’ She wouldn't listen, but go she 
would, and asked me to support her; so I went. 
‘Madame is not at home.’ —‘* Upto that! we’ll wait,’ 
said Madame Mahucket, ‘ if we have tostay all night,’ 
—and down we camped in the antechamber. Pres- 
ently the doors began to open and shut, and feet and 
voices came along. I felt badly. The guests were 
arriving for dinner. You can see the appearance it 
had. The countess sent her maid to coax Madame 
Mahuchet: ‘ Pay you to-morrow!’ in short, all the 
snares! Nothing took. The countess, dressed to the 
nines, went to the dining-room. Mahuchet heard her 
and opened the door. Gracious! when she saw that 
table sparkling with silver, the covers to the dishes 
and the chandeliers all glittering like a jewel-case, 
did n’t she go off like soda-water and fire her shot: 
‘When people spend the money of others they should 
be sober and not give dinner-parties. Think of your 
being a countess and owing three hundred francs to a 
poor shoemaker with seven children!’ You can guess 
how she railed, for the Mahuchet has n’t any educa- 
tion. When the countess tried to make an excuse 
(‘no money ’) Mahuchet screamed out: ‘ Look at all 
your fine silver, madame; pawn it and pay me!’ — 
‘Take some yourself,’ said the countess quickly, 
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gathering up s quantity of forks and spoons and 
putting them into her hands. Downstairs we rattled! 
—heayens! like success itself. No, before we got 
to the street Mahuchet began to cry —she’s a Kind 
woman! She turned back and restored the silver ; for 
she now understood that countess’s poverty — it was 
plated ware!” 

‘* And she forked it over,” said Léon, in whom the 
former Mistigris occasionally reappeared. 

‘*Ah! my dear monsieur,” said Madame Nourrisson, 
enlightened by the slang, “‘you are an artist, you 
write plays, you live in the rue du Helder and are 
friends with Madame Antonia; you have habits that 
I know all about. Come, do you want some rarity in 
the grand style,— Carabine or Mousqueton, Malaga or 
Jenny Cadine?” . 

‘Malaga, Carabine! nonsense!” cried Léon de 
Lora. ‘‘ It was we who invented them.” 

‘*T assure you, my good Madame Nourrisson,” said 
Bixiou, ‘that we only wanted the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance, and we should like very much to 
be informed as to how you ever came to olip into this 
business.” 

‘“*T was confidential maid in the family of a marshal 
of France, Prince d’Ysembourg,” she said, assuming 
the airs of a Dorine. ‘‘One morning, one of the most 
beplumed countesses of the Imperial court came to 
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the house and wanted to speak to the marshal pri- 
vately. I put myself in the way of hearing what 
she said. She burst into tears and confided to that 
booby of a marshal — yes, the Condé of the Republic 
is a booby! — that her husband, who served under him 
in Spain, had left her without means, and if she 
did n’t get a thousand francs, or two thousand, that day 
her children must go without food; she had n’t any for 
the morrow. The marshal, who was always ready to 
give in those days, took two notes of a thousand francs 
each out of his desk, and gave them to ber. I saw 
that fine countess going down the staircase where she 
could n’t see me. She was laughing with a satisfac- 
tion that certainly wasn’t motherly, so I slipped after 
her to the peristyle where I heard her say to the 
coachman, ‘ To Leroy’s.” I ran round quickly to 
Leroy’s, and there, sure enough, was the poor mother. 
I got there in time to see her order and pay for a 
fifteen-hundred-franc dress ; you understand that in 
those days people were made to pay when they 
bought. The next day but one she appeared at an 
ambassador’s ball, dressed to please all the world and 
some one in particular. That day I said to myself: 
‘I’ve got a career! When I’m no longer young I’ll 
lend money to great ladies on their finery; for passion 
never calculates, it pays blindly.’ If you want sub- 
jects for a vaudeville I can sell you plenty.” 
30 
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She departed after delivering this tirade, in which 
all the phases of her past life were outlined, leaving 
Gazonal as much horrified by her revelations as by 
the five yellow teeth she showed when she tried to 
smile. 

‘** What shall we do now?” he asked presently. 

**Make notes,” replied Bixiou, whistling for his 
porter; ‘‘for I want some money, and I’ll show you 
the use of porters. You think they only pull the gate- 
cord; whereas they really pull poor devils like me and 
artists whom they take under their protection out of 
difficulties. Mine will get the Montyon prize one of 
these days.” 

Gazonal opened his eyes to their utmost roundness. 

A man between two ages, partly a graybeard, partly 
an office-boy, but more oily within and without, hair 
greasy, stomach puffy, skin dull and moist, like that 
of the prior of a convent, always wearing list shoes, a 
blue coat, and grayish trousers, made his appearance. 

‘* What is it, monsieur? ” he said with an air which 
combined that of a protector and a subordinate. 

**Ravenouillet— His name is Ravenouillet,” said 
Bixiou turning to Gazonal. ‘‘Have you our note- 
book of bills due with you?” 

Ravenouillet pulled out of his pocket the greasiest 
and stickiest book that Gazonal’s eyes had ever 
beheld. 
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‘S Write down at three months’ sight two notes of 
five hundred francs each, which you will proceed to 
sign.” 

And Bixiou handed over two notes already drawn 
to his order by Ravenouillet, which Ravenouillet 
immediately signed and inscribed on the greasy book, 
in which his wife also kept account of the debts of the 
other lodgers. 

‘*Thanks, Ravenouillet,” said Bixiou. “ And here’s 
a box at the Vaudeville for you.” 

‘*Oh! my daughter will enjoy that,” said Rave- 
nouillet, departing. 

‘* There are seventy-one tenants in this house,” said 
Bixiou, ‘‘and the average of what they owe Rave- 
nouillet is six thousand francs a month, eighteen thou- 
sand quarterly for money advanced, postage, etc., not 
counting the rents due. He is Providence — at thirty 
per cent, which we all pay him, though he never asks 
for anything.” 

‘*Oh, Paris! Paris!” cried Gazonal. 

“I’m going to take you now, cousin Gazonal,” said 
Bixiou, after indorsing the notes, ‘‘to see another 
comedian, who will play you a charming scene gratis.” 

‘* Who is it?” said Gazonal. 

‘A usurer. As we go along I'’ll tell you the début 
of friend Ravenouillet in Paris.” 

Passing in front of the porter’s lodge, Gazonal 
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saw Mademoiselle Lucienne Ravenouillet holding in 
her hand a music score (she was a pupil of the Con- 
servatoire), her father reading a newspaper, and 
Madame Ravenouillet with a package of letters to be 
carried up to the lodgers. 

‘* Thanks, Monsieur Bixiou!” said the girl. 

‘*She ’s not a rat,” explained Léon to his cousin; 
** she is the larva of the grasshopper.” 

‘*Here’s the history of Ravenouillet,” continued 
Bixiou, when the three friends reached the boulevard. 
‘$In 1831 Massol, the councillor of state who is deal- 
ing with your case, was a lawyer-journalist who at 
that time never thought of being more than Keeper of 
the Seals, and deigned to leave King Louis-Philippe 
on his throne. Forgive his ambition, he’s from Car- 
cassonne. One morning there entered to him a young 
rustic of his parts, who said: ‘ You know me very well, 
Mossoo Massol; I’m your neighbor the grocer’s little 
boy; I’ve come from down there, for they tell mea 
fellow is certain to get a place if he comes to Paris.’ 
Hearing these words, Massol shuddered, and said to 
himself that if he were weak enough to help this com- 
patriot (to him utterly unknown) he should have the 
whole department prone upon him, his bell-rope would 
break, his valet leave him, he should have difficulties 
with his landlord about the stairway, and the other 
lodgers would assuredly complain of the smell of 
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garlic pervading the house. Consequently, he looked 
at his visitor as a butcher looks at a sheep whose 
throat he intends to cut. But whether the rustic com- 
prehended the stab of that glance or not, he went on 
to say (80 Massol told me), ‘I've as much ambition as 
other men. I will never go back to my native place, 
if I ever do go back, unless Iam arich man. Paris 
is the antechamber of Paradise. They tell me that 
you who write the newspapers can make, as they say, 
‘*fine weather and foul;” that is, you have things all 
your own way, and it’s enough to ask your help to 
get any place, no matter what, under government. 
Now, though I have faculties, like others, I know 
myself: I have no education; I don’t know how to 
write, and that’s a misfortune, for I have ideas. I 
am not seeking, therefore, to be your rival; I judge 
myself, and I know I could n’t succeed there. But, 
as you are so powerful, and as we are almost brothers, 
having played together in childhood, I count upon you 
to launch me in a career and to protect me— Oh, 
you must; I want a place; a place suitable to my 
capacity, to such as I am, a place where I can make 
my fortune.’ Massol was just about to put his com- 
patriot neck and crop out of the door with some 
brutal speech, when the rustic ended his appeal thus: 
‘I don’t ask to enter the administration where people 
advance like tortoises — there ’s your cousin, who has 
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stuck in one post for twenty years. No, I only want 
to make my début.’ —‘ On the stage?’ asked Massol 
only too happy at that conclusion. —‘ No- though I 
have gesture enough, and figure, and memory. But 
there ’s too much wear and tear; I prefer the career of 
porter.’ Massol kept his countenance, and replied: 
‘I think there’s more wear and tear in that, but as 
your choice is made I’ll see what I can do;’ and he 
got him, as Ravenouillet says, his first cordon.” 

**T was the first master,” said Léon, ‘‘ to consider 
the race of porter. You ’ll nnd Knaves of morality, 
mountebanks of vanity, modern sycophants, septem- 
briseurs, disguised in philanthropy, inventors of palpi- 
tating questions, preaching the emancipation of the 
negroes, improvement of little thieves, benevolence to 
liberated convicts, and who, nevertheless, leave their 
porters in a condition worse than that of the Irish, in 
holes more dreadful than a mud cabin, and pay them 
less money to live on than the State pays to support a 
convict. I have done but one good action in my life, 
and that was to build my porter a decent lodge.” 

‘* Yes,” said Bixiou, “if a man, having built a great 
cage divided into thousands of compartments like 
the cells of a beehive or the dens of a menagerie, con- 
structed to receive human beings of all trades and all 
kinds, if that animal, calling itself the proprietor, 
should go to a man of science and say: ‘I want an 
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individual of the bimanous species, able to live in 
holes full of old boots, pestiferous with rags, and ten 
feet square; I want him such that he can live there all 
his life, sleep there, eat there, be happy, get children 
as pretty as little cupids, work, toil, cultivate flowers, 
sing there, stay there, and live in darkness but see 
and know everything,’ most assuredly the man of 
science could never have invented the porter to oblige 
the proprietor; Paris, and Paris only could create 
him, or, if you choose, ‘he devil.” 

‘* Parisian creative powers have gone farther than 
that,” said Gazonal; ‘look at the workmen! You 
don’t know all the products of industry, though you 
exhibit them. Our toilers fight against the toilers of 
the continent by force of misery, as Napoleon fought 
Europe by force of regimenis ” 

‘*Here we are, at my riend the usurer’s,” said 
Bixiou. ‘‘ His name is Vauvinet. One of the greatest 
mistakes made by writers who d scribe our manners 
and morals is to harp on old portraiis In these days 
all trades change. The grocer becomes a peer of 
France, artists capitalize their money, vaudevillists 
have incomes. A few rare beings may remain what 
they originally were, but professions in general have 
no longer either their special costume or their formerly 
fixed habits and ways. In the past we had Gobseck, 
Gigounet, Samonon, — the last of the Romans; to-day 
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we rejoice in Vauvinet, the good-fellow usurer, the 
dandy who frequents the greenroom and the lorettes, 
and drives about in a little coupé with one horse. 
Take special note of my man, friend Gazonal, and 
you ’ll see the comedy of money, the cold man who 
won’t give a penny, the hot man who snuffs a profit; 
listen to him attentively!” 

All three went up to the second floor of a fine-look- 
ing house on the boulevard des Italiens, where they 
found themselves surrounded by the elegances then 
in fashion. A young man about twenty-eight years 
of age advanced to mect them with a smiling face, for 
he saw Léon de Lora first. Vauvinet held out his 
hand with apparent friendliness to Bixiou, and bowed 
coldly to Gazonal as he motioned them to enter his 
office, where bourgeois taste was visible beneath the 
artistic appearance of the furniture, and in spite of 
the statuettes and the thousand other little trifles 
applied to our little apartments by modern art, which 
has made itself as small as its patrons. 

Vauvinet was dressed, like other young men of our 
day who go into business, with extreme elegance, 
which many of them regard as a species of prospectus. 


9? 


‘*T’ve come for some money,” said Bixiou, laugh- 
ing, and presenting his notes. 
Vauvinet assumed a serious air, which made 


Gazonal smile, such difference was there between the 
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smiling visage that received them and the coun- 
tenance of the money-lender recalled to business. 

‘*My dear fellow,” said Vauvinet, looking at Bixiou, 
‘‘T should certainly oblige you with the greatest 
pleasure, but I haven’t any money to loan at the 
present time. ” 

** Ah, bah!” 

‘* No; I have given all I had to— you know who. 
That poor Lousteau went into partnership for the 
management of a theatre with an old vaudevillist who 
has great influence with the ministry, Ridal; and they 
came to me yesterday for thirty thousand francs. 
I’m cleaned out, and so completely that I was just 
in the act of sending to Cérizet for a hundred louis, 
which I lost at dansquenet this morning, at Jenny 
Cadine’s.” 

‘‘'You must indeed be hard-up if you can’t oblige 
this poor Bixiou,” said Léon de Lora; ‘‘ for he can be 
very sharp-tongued when he has n’t a sou.” 

‘6 Well,” said Bixiou, ‘‘ I never could say anything 
but good of Vauvinet; he’s full of goods.” 

‘*My dear friend,” said Vauvinet, ‘“‘if I had the 
money, I could n’t possibly discount, even at fifty 
per cent, notes which are drawn by your porter. 
Ravenouillet’s paper isn’t in demand. He’s not a 
Rothschild. I warn you that his notes are worn thin; 
you had better invent another firm. Find an uncle. 
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As for a friend who ’ll sign notes for us there ’s no 
such being to be found; the matter-of-factness of the 
present age is making awful progress.” 

‘*T havea friend,” said Bixiou, motioning to Léon's 
cousin. ‘* Monsieur here; one of the most distin- 
guished manufacturers of cloth in the South, named 
Gazonal. His hair is not very well dressed,” added 
Bixiou, looking at the touzled and luxuriant crop on 
the provincial’s head, ‘‘but I am going to take him to 
Marius, who will make him look less like a poodle- 
dog, an appearance so injurious to his credit, and to 
ours.” 

‘*I don’t believe in Southern securities, be it said 
without offence to monsieur,” replied Vauvinet, with 
whom Gazonal was so entertained that he did not 
resent his insolence. 

Gazonal, that extremely penetrating intellect, thought 
that the painterand Bixiou intended, by way of teach- 
ing him to know Paris, to make him pay the thousand 
francs for his breakfast at the Café de Paris, for this 
son of the Pyrenees had never got out of th t armor 
of distrust which incloses the provincial in Paris. 

** How can you expec me to have outstanding busi- 
ness at seven hundred miles from Paris?” added 
Vauvinet. 

‘*Then you refuse me positively?” asked Bixiou. 

‘‘IT have twenty francs, and no more,” said the 
young usurer, 
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‘*T’m sorry for you,” said the joker. ‘I thought 
I was worth a thousand francs.” 

“You are worth two hundred thousand francs,” 
replied Vauvinet, ‘‘ and sometimes you are worth your 
weight in gold, or at least your tongue is; but I tell 
you I have n’t a penny.” 

‘* Very good,” replied Bixiou; ‘‘ then we won’t say 
anything more about it. I had arranged for this 
evening, at Carabine’s, the thing you most wanted— 
you know?” 

Vauvinet winked an eye at Bixiou; the wink that 
two jockeys give each other when they want to say: 
‘** Don’t try trickery.” 

‘** Don’t you remember catching me round the waist 
as if I were a pretty woman,” said Bixiou, ‘and 
coaxing me with look and speech, and saying, ‘1 ‘ll do 
anything for you if you ‘ll only get me shares at par 
in that railroad du Tillet and Nucingen have made an 
offer for?’ Well, old fellow, du Tillet and Nucingen 
are coming to Carabine’s to-night, where they will 
meet a number of political characters. You ’ve lost 
a fine opportunity. Good-bye to you, old carrot.” 

Bixiou rose, leaving Vauvinet apparently indiffer- 
ent, but inwardly annoyed by the sense that he had 
committed a folly. 

‘*One moment, my dear fellow,” said the money- 
lender. ‘‘Though I have n’t the money, I have credit. 
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If your notes are worth nothing, I can keep them and 
give you notes in exchange. If we can come to an 
agreement about that railway stock we could share the 
profits, of course in due proportion and I’ll allow 
you that on —” 

‘* No, no,” said Bixiou, ‘I want money in hand, 
and I must get those notes of Ravenouillet's cashed.” 

“ Ravenouillet is sound,” said Vauvinet. ‘He puts 
money into the savings-bank; he is good security.” 

‘* Better than you,” interposed Léon, ‘‘ for he does n’t 
stipend lorettes; he hasn’t any rent to pay; and he 
never rushes into speculations which keep him dread- 
ing cither a rise or fall.” 

‘*You think you can laugh at me, great map,” 
returned Vauvinet, once more jovial and caressing; 
‘* you ’ve turned La Fontaine's fable of ‘Le Chéne et 
le Roseau’ into an elixir— Come, Gubetta, my old 
accomplice,” he continued, seizing Bixiou round the 
waist, ‘‘ you want money; well, I can borrow three 
thousand francs from my friend Cérizet instead of 
two; ‘Let us be friends, Cinna!’ hand over your 
colossal cabbages, — made to trick the public like a 
gardener’s catalogue. If I refused you it was because 
it ie pretty hard on a manwho can only do his poor 
little husiness by turning over his money, to have to 
keep your Ravenouillet notes in the drawer of his 
desk. Hard, hard, very hard!” 
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“ ‘What discount do you want?” asked Bixiou. 

‘* Next to nothing,” returned Vauvinet. ‘It will 
cost you a miserable fifty francs at the end of the 
quarter.” 

‘‘As Emile Blondet used to say, you shall be my 
benefactor,” replied Bixiou. 

‘* Twenty per cent!” whispered Gazonal to Bixiou, 
who replied by a punch of his elbow in the provincial’s 
cesophagus. 

‘* Bless me!” said Vauvinet opening a drawer in 
his desk as if to put away the Ravenouillet notes, 
** here ’s an old bill of five hundred francs stuck in the 
drawer! I didn’t know I was so rich. And here’s 
a note payable at the end of the month for four hun- 
dred and fifty; Cérizet will take it without much 
diminution, and there’s your sum in hand. But no 
nonsense, Bixiou! Hein? to-night, at Carabine’s, 
will you swear to me—” 

‘*Have n’t we re-friended?” said Bixiou, pocketing 
the five-hundred-franc bill and the note for four hun- 
dred and fifty. ‘*I give you my word of honor that 
you shall see du Tillet, and many other men who 
want to make their way — their railway — to-night at 
Carabine’s.” 

Vauvinet conducted the three friends to the landing 
of the staircase, cajoling Bixiou on the way. Bixiou 
kept a grave face till he reached the outer door, listen- 
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ing to Gazonal, who tried to enlighten him on his late 
operation, and to prove to him that if Vauvinet’s fol- 
lower, Cérizet, took another twenty francs out of his 
four hundred and fifty, he was getting money at forty 
per cent. 

When they reached the asphalt Bixiou frightened 
Gazonal by the laugh of a Parisian hoaxer, — that 
cold, mute laugh, a sort of labial north wind. 

“The assignment of the contract for that railway is 
adjourned, positively, by the Chamber; I heard this 
yesterday from that marcheuse whom we smiled at 
just now. If I win five or six thousand francs at 
lansquenet to-night, why should I grudge sixty-five 
francs for the power to stake, hey?” 

** Lansquenet is another of the thousand facets of 
Paris as it is,” said Léon. ‘‘And therefore, cousin, 
I intend to present you to-night in the salon of a 
duchess, — a duchess of the rue Saint-Georges, where 
you will see the aristocracy of the lorettes, and prob- 
ably be able to win your lawsuit. But it is quite 
impossible to present you anywhere with that mop of 
Pyrenean hair; you look like a porcupine; and there- 
fore we'll take you close by, Place de la Bourse, to 
Marius, another of our comedians — ” 

‘¢' Who is he?” 

**T ’il tell you his tale,” said Bixiou. “ In the year 
1800 a Toulousian named Cabot, a young wig-maker 
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devoured by ambition, came to Paris, and set up a 
shop (I use your slang). This man of genius, — he 
now has an income of twenty-four thousand francs a 
year, and lives, retired from business, at Libourne, — 
well, he saw that so vulgar and ignoble a name as 
Cabot could never attain celebrity. Monsieur de 
Parny, whose hair he cut, gave him the name of 
Marius, iufinitely superior, you perceive, to the Chris- 
tian names of Armand and Hippolyte, behind which 
patronymics attacked by the Cabot evil are wont to 
hide. All the successors of Cabot have called them- 
selves Marius. The present Marius is Marius V.; 
his real name is Mongin. This occurs in various 
other trades; for ‘ Botot water,’ and for ‘ Little- 
Virtue’ ink. Names become commercial property in 
Paris, and have ended by constituting a sort of ensign 
of nobility. The present Marius, who takes pupils, 
has created, he says, the leading school of hair-dressing 
in the world.” 

‘*T°ve seen, in coming through France,” said 
Gazonal, “‘a great many sigus bearing the words: 
‘Such a one, pupil of Marius.’ ” 

‘*His pupils have to wash their hands after every 
head,” said Bixiou; ‘‘but Marius does not take them 
indifferently; they must have nice hands, and not be 
ill-looking. The most remarkable for manners, ap- 
pearance, and elocution are sent out to dress heads; 
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and they come back tired to death. Marius himself 
never turns out except for titled women; he drives his 
cabriolet and has a groom.” 

“ But, after all, he is nothing but a barber!” cried 
Gazonal, somewhat shocked. 

‘* Barber!” exclaimed Bixiou; ‘‘ please remember 
that he is captain in the National Guard, and is deco- 
rated for being the first to spring into a barricade in 
1832.” 

‘* And take care what you say to him: he is neither 
barber, hair-dresser, nor wig-maker; he is a director 
of salons for hair-dressing,” said Léon, as they went 
up a staircase with crystal balusters and mahogany 
rail, the steps of which were covered with a sumptuous 
carpet. 

‘Ah ga/ mind you don’t compromise us,” said 
Bixiou. “In the antechamber you ’ll see lacqueys 
who will take off your coat, and seize your hat, to 
brush them; and they ’ll accompany you to the door 
of the salons to open and shut it. I mention this, 
friend Gazonal,” added Bixiou, slyly, ‘lest you 
might think they were after your property, and cry 
‘ Stop thief!’ ” 

‘These salons,” said Léon, “ are three boudoirs 
where the director has collected all the inventions of 
modern luxury: lambrequins to the windows, jardi- 
niéres everywhere, downy divans where each customer 
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can wait his turn and read the newspapers. You 
might suppose, when you first go in, that five francs 
would be the least they ’d get out of your waistcoat 
pocket; but nothing is ever extracted beyond ten sous 
for combing and frizzing your hair, or twenty sous 
for cutting and frizzing. Elegant dressing-tables 
stand about among the jardiniéres; water is laid on to 
the washstands; enormous mirrors reproduce the whole 
figure. Therefore don’t look astonished. When the 
client (that’s the elegant word substituted by Marius 
for the ignoble word customer), — when the client. 
appears at the door, Marius gives him a glance which 
appraises him: to Marius you are a head, more or less 
susceptible of occupying his mind. To him there ’s 
no mankind; there are only heads.” 

‘*We let you hear Marius on all the notes of his 
scale,” said Bixiou, ‘‘and you know how to follow 
our lead.” 

As soon as Gazonal showed himself, the glance was 
given, and was evidently favorable, for Marius 
exclaimed: ‘‘Regulus! yours this head! Prepare it 
first with the little scissors.” 

‘*Excuse me,” said Gazonal to the pupil, at a sign 
from Bixiou. ‘‘I prefer to have my head dressed by 
Monsieur Marius himself.” 

Marius, much flattered by this demand, advanced, 
leaving the head on which he was engaged. 

31 
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“J am with you in a moment; I am just finishing. 
Pray have no uneasiness, my pupil will prepare you; 
I alone will decide the cut.” 

Marius, a slim little man, his hair frizzed like that 
of Rubini, and jet black, dressed also in black, with 
long white cuffs, and the frill of his shirt adorned 
with a diamond, now saw Bixiou, to whom he bowed 
as to a power the equal of his own. 

“That is only an ordinary head,” he said to Léon, 
pointing to the person on whom he was operating, — ‘‘a 
grocer, or something of that kind. But if we devoted 
ourselves to art only, we should die in Bicétre, mad! ” 
and he turned back with an inimitable gesture to his 
client, after saying to Regulus, ‘‘Prepare monsieur, 
he is evidently an artist.” 

**A journalist,” said Bixiou. 

Hearing that word, Marius gave two or three strokes 
of the comb to the ordinary head and flung himeelf 
upon Gazonal, taking Regulus by the arm at the instant 
that the pupil was about to begin the operation of the 
little scissors. 

**T will take charge of monsieur. Look, monsieur,” 
he said to the grocer, “reflect yourself in the great 
mirror — if the mirror permits. Ossian!” 

A lacquey entered, and took hold of the client to 
dress him. 

‘*You pay at the desk, monsieur,” said Marius 
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to the stupefied grocer, who was pulling out his 
purse. 

‘*Ig there any use, my dear fellow,” said Bixiou, ‘‘in 
going through this operation of the little scissors? ” 

‘‘No head ever comes to me uncleansed,” replied 
the illustrious hair-dresser; ‘‘but for your sake, I will 
do that of monsieur myself, wholly. My pupils sketch 
out the scheme, or my strength would not hold out. 
Every one says as you do: ‘ Dressed by Marius!’ 
Therefore, I can give only the finishing strokes. 
What journal is monsieur on?” 

“If I were you, I should keep three or four 
Mariuses,” said Gazonal. 

“Ah! monsieur, I see, is a feuilletonist,” said 
Marius. ‘‘Alas! in dressing heads which expose us 
to notice it is impossible. Excuse me!” 

He left Gazonal to overlook Regulus, who was ‘‘ pre- 
paring” a newly arrived head. Tapping his tongue 
against his palate, he made a disapproving noise, which 
may perhaps be written down as ‘‘tift, titt, titt.” 

‘*There, there! good heavens! that cut is not 
Square; your scissors are hacking it. Here! see 
there! Regulus, you are not clipping poodles; these 
are men — who have a character; if you continue to 
look at the ceiling instead of looking only between the 
glass and the head, you will dishonor my house.” 

‘*You are stern, Monsieur Marius.” 
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‘**T owe them the secrets of my art.” 

“Then it is an art?” said Gazonal. 

Marius, affronted, looked at Gazonal in the glaas, 
and stopped short, the scissors in one hand, the comb 
in the other. 

‘*Monsieur, you speak like a — child! and yet, from 
your accent, I judge you are from the South, the birth- 
place of men of genius.” 

‘Yes, I know that hair-dressing requires some 
taste,” replied Gazonal. 

‘‘Hush, monsieur, hush! I expected better things 
of you. Let me tell you that a hair-dresser,— I don’t 
say a good hair-dresser, for a man is, or he is not, a 
hair-dresser, — a hair-dresser, I repeat, is more diffi- 
cult to find than — what shall I say? than —I don’t 
know what —a minister? — (Sit still!) No, for you 
can’t judge by ministers, the streets are full of them. 
A Paganini? No, he’s not great enough. A _ hair- 
dresser, monsieur, 8 man who divines your soul and 
your habits, in order to dress your hair conformably 
with your being, that man has all that constitutes a 
philosopher — and such he is. See the women! 
Women appreciate us; they know our value; our value 
to them is the conquest they make when they have 
placed their heads in our hands to attain a triumph. 
I say to you that a hair-dresser — the world does not 
know what he is. I who speak to you, I am very 
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nearly all that there is of — without boasting I may say 
I am known — Still, I think more might be done — The 
execution, that is everything! Ah! if women would 
only give me carte blanche / — if I might only execute 
the ideas that come to me! I have, you see, a hell of 
imagination! — but the women don’t fall in with it; 
they have their own plans; they ’ll stick their fingers 
or combs, as soon as my back is turned, through the 
most delicious edifices — which ought to be engraved 
and perpetuated; for our works, monsieur, last unfor- 
tunately but a few hours. A great hair-dresser, hey! 
he ’s like Caréme and Vestris in their careers. (Head 
a little this way, if you please, so; I attend particu- 
larly to front faces!) Our profession is ruined by 
bunglers who understand neither the epoch nor their 
art. There are dealers in wigs and essences who are 
enough to make one’s hair stand on end; they care 
only to sell you bottles. Itis pitiable! But that’s 
business. Such poor wretches cut hair and dress it as 
they can. I, when I arrived in Paris from Toulouse, 
my ambition was to succeed the great Marius, to be 
a true Marius, to make that name illustrious. I 
alone, more than all the four others, I said to myself, 
‘TI will conquer, or die.’ (There! now sit straight, I 
am going to finish you.) I was the first to introduce 
elegance ; I made my salons the object of curiosity. I 
disdain advertisements; what advertisements would 
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have cost, monsieur, I put into elegance, charm, com- 
fort. Next year I shall have a quartette in one of the 
salons to discourse music, and of the best. Yes, we 
ought to charm away the ennui of those whose heads 
we dress. Ido not conceal from myself the annoy- 
ances to a client. (Look at yourself!) To have one’s 
hair dressed is fatiguing, perhaps as much so as pos- 
ing for one’s portrait. Monsieur knows perhaps that 
the famous Monsieur Humboldt (I did the best I 
could with the few hairs America left him — science 
has this in common with savages, that she scalps her 
men clean), that illustrious savant, said that next to 
the suffering of going to be hanged was that of going 
to be painted; but I place the trial of having your 
head dressed before that of being painted, and so do 
certain women. Well, monsieur, my object is to 
make those who come here to have their hair cut 
or frizzed enjoy themselves. (Hold still, you have a 
tuft which must be conquered.) A Jew proposed to 
supply me with Italian cantatrices who, during the in- 
terludes, were to depilate the young men of forty; but 
they proved to be girls from the Conservatoire, and 
music-teachers from the Rue Montmartre. There 
you are, monsieur; your head is dressed as that of a 
man of talent ought to be. Ossian,” he said to the 
lacquey in livery, ‘‘dress monsieur and show him out. 
Whose turn next?” he added proudly, gazing round 
upon the persons who awaited him. 
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‘‘Don’t laugh, Gazonal,” said Léon as they reached 
the foot of the staircase, whence his eye could take in 
the whole of the Place de la Bourse. ‘‘I see over 
there one of our great men, and you shall compare his 
language with that of the barber, and tell me which of 
the two you think the most original.” 

“Don't laugh, Gazonal,” said Bixiou, mimicking 
Léon’s intonation. ‘‘What do you suppose is 
Marius’s business? ” 

“ Hair-dressing.” 

‘*He has obtained a monopoly of the sale of hair in 
bulk, as a certain dealer in comestibles who is going 
to sell us a paté for three francs has acquired a mon- 
opoly of the sale of truffles; he discounts the paper of 
that business; he loans money on pawn to clients when 
embarrassed; he gives annuities on lives; he gambles 
at the Bourse; he is a stockholder in all the fashion 
papers; and he sells, under the name of a certain 
chemist, an infamous drug which, for his share alone, 
gives him an income of thirty thousand francs, and 
costs in advertisements a hundred thousand yearly.” 

‘*Is it possible!” cried Gazonal. 

‘*Remember this,” said Bixiou, gravely. ‘‘In Paris 
there is no such thing as a small business; all things 
swell to large proportions, down to the sale of rags 
and matches. The lemonade-seller who, with his 
napkin under his arm, meets you as you enter his 
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shop, may be worth his fifty thousand francs a year; 
the waiter in a restaurant is eligible for the Chamber; 
the man you take for a beggar in the street carries a 
hundred thousand francs worth of unset diamonds in 
his waistcoat pocket, and did n’t steal them either.” 

The three inseparables (for one day at any rate) 
now crossed the Place de la Bourse in a way to inter- 
cept a man about forty years of age, wearing the 
Legion of honor, who was coming from the boulevard 
by way of the rue Neuve-Vivienne. 

‘“‘Hey!” said Léon, ‘‘what are you pondering over, 
my dear Dubourdicu? Some fine symbolic composi- 
tion? My dear cousin, I have the pleasure to present 
to you our illustrious painter Dubourdieu, not less 
celebrated for his humanitarian convictions than for 
his talents in art. Dubourdieu, my cousin Palafox.” 

Dubourdieu, a small, pale man with melancholy blue 
eyes, bowed slightly to Gazonal, who bent low as 
before a man of genius. 

“So you have elected Stidmann in place of —” he 
began. 

‘*How could I help it? I wasn’t there,” replied 
Lora. 

‘*You bring the Academy into disrepute,” continued 
the painter. ‘*To choose sucha man as that! I don’t 
wish to say ill of him, but he works at a trade. 
Where are you dragging the first of arts,— the art whose 
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works are the most lasting; bringing nations to light 
of which the world has long lost even the memory; an 
art which crowns and consecrates great men? Yes, 
sculpture is priesthood; it preserves the ideas of an 
epoch, and you give its chair to a maker of toys and 
mantelpieces, an ornamentationist, a seller of bric-a- 
brac! Ah! as Chamfort said, one has to swallow a 
viper every morning to endure the-life of Paris. Well, 
at any rate, Art remains to a few of us; they can’t 
prevent us from cultivating it—” 

‘‘And besides, my dear fellow, you have a consola- 
tion which few artists possess; the future is yours,” 
said Bixiou. ‘When the world is converted to our 
doctrine, you will be at the head of your art; for you 
are putting into it ideas which people will understand 
— when they are generalized! In fifty years from now 
you ’ll be to all the world what you are to a few of us 
at this moment, —a great man. The only question is 
how to get along till then.” 

“T have just finished,” resumed the great artist, his 
face expanding like that of a man whose hobby is 
stroked, ‘‘an allegorical figure of Harmony; and if you 
will come and see it, you will understand why it should 
have taken me two years to paint it. Everything is 
in it! At the first glance one divines the destiny of 
the globe. A queen holds a shepherd’s crook in her 
hand, —symbolical of the advancement of the races 
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useful to mankind; she wears on her head the cap 
of Liberty; her breasts are sixfold, as the Egyptians 
carved them—for the Egyptians foresaw Fourier; 
her feet are resting on two clasped hands which 
embrace a globe, — symbol of the brotherhood of all 
human races; she tramples cannon under foot to sig- 
nify the abolition of war; and I have tried to make her 
face express the serenity of triumphant agriculture. 
I have also placed beside her an enormous curled cab- 
bage, which, according to our master, is an image of 
Harmony. Ah! it is not the least among Fourier’s 
titles to veneration that he has restored the gift of 
thought to plants; he has bound all creation in one 
by the signification of things to one another, and by 
their special language. A hundred years honce this 
earth will be much larger than it is now.” 

‘*And how will that, monsieur, come to pass?” said 
Gazonal, stupefied at hearing a man outside of a 
lunatic asylum talk in this way. 

‘*Through the extending of production. If men will 
apply Tue System, it will not be impossible to act 
upon the stars.” 

‘*What would become of painting in that case?” 
asked Gazonal. 

**It would be magnified.” 

‘‘Would our eyes be magnified too?” said Gazonal, 
looking at his two friends significantly. 
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**Man will return to what he was before he became 
degenerate; our six-feet men will then be dwarfs.” 

‘*Is your picture finished?” asked Léon. 

‘‘Entirely finished,” replied Dubourdieu. ‘‘I have 
tried to see Hiclar, and get him to compose a sym- 
phony for it; I wish that while viewing my picture the 
public should hear music @ la Beethoven to develop 
its ideas and bring them within range of the intellect 
by two arts. Ah! if the government would only lend 
me one of the galleries of the Louvre!” 

“T’ll mention it, if you want me to do so; you 
should never neglect an opportunity to strike minds.” 

‘‘Ah! my friends are preparing articles; but I am 
afraid they ’ll go too far.” 

‘**Pooh!” said Bixiou, “they can’t go as far as the 
future.” 

Dubourdieu looked askance at Bixiou, and continued 
his way. 

‘‘Why, he’s mad,” said Gazonal; ‘he is following 
the moon in her courses.” 

‘His skill is masterly,” said Léon, ‘‘and he knows 
his art, but Fourierism has killed him. You have 
just seen, cousin, one of the effects of ambition upon 
artists. Too often, in Paris, from a desire to reach 
more rapidly than by natural ways the celebrity which 
to them is fortune, artists borrow the wings of circum- 
stance; they think they make themselves of more im- 
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portance as men of a specialty, the supporters of some 
‘system;’ and they fancy they can transform a clique 
into the public. One is a republican, another Saint- 
Simonian; this one aristocrat, that one Catholic, others 
juste-milieu, middle ages, or German, as they choose 
for their purpose. Now, though opinions do not give 
talent, they always spoil what talent there is; and the 
poor fellow whom you have just seen is a proof 
thereof. An artist’s opinion ought to be: Faith in his 
art, in his work; and his only way of success is toil 
when nature has given him the sacred fire.” 

‘*‘Let us get away,” said Bixiou. ‘Léon is begin- 
ning to moralize.” 

‘‘But that man was sincere,” said Gazonal, still 
stupefied. . . 

‘*Perfectly sincere,” replied Bixiou; ‘‘as sincere as 
the king of barbers just now.” 

‘*He is mad!” repeated Gazonal. 

‘* And he is not the first man driven mad by Fourier’s 
ideas,” said Bixiou. ‘You don’t know anything 
about Paris. Ask it for a hundred thousand franes to 
realize an idea that will be useful to humanity, — the 
steam-engine for instance, — and you ’1l die, like Salo- 
mon de Caux, at Bicétre; but if the money is wanted 
for some paradoxical absurdity, Parisians will anni- 
hilate themselves and their fortune for it. It is the 
same with systems as it is with material things. 
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Utterly impracticable newspapers have consumed mil- 
lions within the last fifteen years. What makes your 
lawsuit so hard to win, is that you have right on your 
side, and on that of the prefect there are (so you 
suppose) secret motives.” 

“Do you think that a man of intellect having once 
understood the nature of Paris could live elsewhere?” 
said Léon to his cousin. 

‘*Suppose we take Gazonal to old Mére Fontaine? ” 
said Bixiou, making a sign to the driver of a citadine 
to draw up; ‘‘it will be a step from the real to the 
fantastic. Driver, Vieille rue du Temple.” 

And all three were presently rolling in the direction 
of the Marais. 

‘‘What are you taking me to see now?” asked 
Gazonal. 

‘*The proof of what Bixiou told you,” replied Léon; 
‘‘we shall show you a woman who makes twenty 
thousand francs a year by working a fantastic idea.” 

‘“‘A fortune-teller,’ said Bixiou, interpreting the 
look of the Southerner as a question. ‘‘Madame 
Fontaine is thought, by those who seek to pry into 
the future, to be wiser in her wisdom than Made- 
moiselle Lenormand.” 

‘*She must be very rich,” remarked Gazonal. 

‘*She was the victim of her own idea, as long as 
lotteries existed,” said Bixiou; ‘‘for in Paris there are 
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no great gains without corresponding outlays. The 
strongest heads are liable to crack there, as if to give 
vent to their steam. Those who make much money 
have vices or fancies, —no doubt to establish an 
equilibrium.” 

‘‘And now that the lottery is abolished?” asked 
Gazonal. 

‘*Oh! now she has a nephew for whom she is 
hoarding.” 

When they reached the Vieille rue du Temple the 
three friends entered one of the oldest houses in that 
street and passed up a shaking staircase, the steps of 
which, caked with mud, led them in semi-darkness, 
and through a stench peculiar to houses on an alley, 
to the third story, where they beheld a door which 
painting alone could render; literature would have to 
spend too many nights in suitably describing it. 

An old woman, in keeping with that door, and who 
might have been that door in human guise, ushered the 
three friends into a room which served as an ante- 
chamber, where, in spite of the warm atmosphere 
which fills the streets of Paris, they felt the icy chill 
of crypts about them. A damp air came from an inner 
courtyard which resembled huge air-shaft; the light 
that entered was gray, and the sill of the window was 
filled with pots of sickly plants. In this room, which 
had a coating of some greasy, fuliginous substance, 
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the furniture, the chairs, the table, were all most 
abject. The floor tiles oozed like a water-cooler. 
In short, every accessory was in keeping with the 
fearful old woman of the hooked nose, ghastly face, 
and decent rags who directed the ‘‘consulters”’ to sit 
down, informing them that only one at a time could 
be admitted to MapaME. 

Gazonal, who played the intrepid, entered bravely, 
and found himself in presence of one of those women 
forgotten by Death, who no doubt forgets them inten- 
tionally in order to leave some samples of Itself among 
the living. He saw before him a withered face in 
which shone fixed gray eyes of wearying immobility; 
a flattened nose, smeared with snuff; knuckle-bones 
well set up by muscles that, under pretence of being 
hands, played nonchalantly with a pack of cards, like 
some machine the movement of which is about to run 
down. The body, a species of broom-handle decently 
covered with clothes, enjoyed the advantages of death 
and did not stir. Above the forehead rose a coif of 
black velvet. Madame Fontaine, for it was really a 
woman, had a black hen on her right hand and a huge 
toad, named Astaroth, on her left. Gazonal did not at 
first perceive them. 

The toad, of surprising dimensions, was less 
alarming in himself than through the effect of two topaz 
eyes, large as a ten-sous piece, which cast forth vivid 
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gleams. It was impossible to endure that look. The 
toad is a creature as yet unexplained. Perhaps the 
whole animal creation, including man, is comprised 
in it; for, as Lassailly said, the toad exists indefinitely; 
and, as we know, it is of all created animals the one 
whose marriage lasts the longest. 

The black hen had a cage about two feet distant 
from the table, covered with a green cloth, to which 
she came along a plank which formed a sort of draw- 
bridge between the cage and the table. 

When the woman, the least real of the creatures in 
this Hoffmannesque den, said to Gazonal: “Cut!” 
the worthy provincial shuddered involuntarily. That 
which renders these beings so formidable is the im- 
portance of what we want to know. People go to 
them, as they know very well, to buy hope. 

The den of the sibyl was much darker than the ante- 
chamber; the color of the walls could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished. The ceiling, blackened by smoke, far 
from reflecting the little light that came from a window 
obstructed by pale and sickly vegetations, absorbed 
the greater part of it; but the table where the sorceress 
gat received what there was of this half-light fully. 
The table, the chair of the woman, and that on which 
Gazonal was seated, formed the entire furniture of the 
little room, which was divided at one end by a sort of 
loft where Madame Fontaine probably slept. Gazonal 
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heard through a half-opened door the bubbling murmur 
of a soup-pot. That kitchen sound, accompanied by 
a composite odor in which the effluvia of a sink pre- 
dominated, mingled incongruous ideas of the necessi- 
ties of actual life with those of supernatural power. 
Disgust entered into curiosity. 

Gazonal observed one stair of pine wood, the lowest 
no doubt of the staircase which led to the loft. He 
took in these minor details at a glance, with a sense of 
nausea. It was all quite otherwise alarming than the 
romantic tales and scenes of German drama lead one 
to expect; here was suffocating actuality. The air 
diffused a sort of dizzy heaviness, the dim light 
rasped the nerves. When the Southerner, impelled by 
a species of self-assertion, gazed firmly at the toad, he 
felt a sort of emetic heat at the pit of his stomach, 
and was conscious of a terror like that a criminal 
might feel in presence of agendarme. He endeavored 
to brace himself by looking at Madame Fontaine; 
but there he encountered two almost white eyes, the 
motionless and icy pupils of which were absolutely 
intolerable to him. The silence became terrifying. 

‘Which do you wish, monsieur, the five-franc for- 
tune, the ten-franc fortune, or the grand game? ” 

‘‘The five-franc fortune is dear enough,” replied the 
Southerner, making powerful efforts not to yield to the 


influence of the surroundings in which he found himself. 
33 
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At the moment when Gazonal was thus endeavoring 
to collect himself, a voice — an infernal voice —- made 
him bound in his chair; the black hen clucked. 

‘*Go back, my daughter, go back; monsieur chooses 
to spend only five francs.” 

The hen seemed to understand her mistress, for, 
after coming within a foot of the cards, she turned 
and resumed her former place. 

‘‘What flower do you like best?” asked the old 
woman, in a voice hoarsened by the phlegm which 
seemed to rise and fall incessantly in her bronchial 
tubes. 

**The rose.” 

**What color are you fond of?” 

**Blue.” 

‘What animal do you prefer?” 

‘‘The horse. Why these questions?” he asked. 

‘‘Man derives his form from his anterior states,” 
she said sententiously. ‘‘Hence his instincts; and 
his instincts rule his destiny. What food do you like 
best to eat, — fish, game, cereals, butcher’s meat, sweet 
things, vegetables, or fruits? ” 

“‘Game.” 

“In what month were you born? ” 

‘*September.” 

**Put out your hand.” 

Madame Fontaine looked attentively at the lines of 
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the hand that was shown to her. It was all done seri- 
ously, with no pretence of sorcery; on the contrary, 
with the simplicity a notary might have shown when 
asking the intentions of a client about a deed. 
Presently she shuffled the cards, and asked Gazonal 
to cut them, and then to make three packs of them 
himself. After which she took the packs, spread 
them out before her, and examined them as a gambler 
examines the thirty-six numbers at roulette before he 
risks his stake. Gazonal’s bones were freezing; he 
eeemed not to know where he was; but his amazement 
grew greater and greater when this hideous old woman 
in a green bonnet, stout and squat, whose false front 
was frizzed into points of interrogation, proceeded, in 
a thick voice, to relate to him all the particular cir- 
cumstances, even the most secret, of his past life: she 
told him his tastes, his habits, his character; the 
thoughts of his childhood; everything that had influ- 
enced his life; a marriage broken off, why, with whom, 
the exact description of the woman he had loved; and, 
finally, the place he came from, his lawsuit, etc. 
Gazonal at first thought it a hoax prepared by hig 
companions; but the absolute impossibility of such a 
conspiracy appeared to him almost as soon as the idea 
itself, and he sat speechless before that truly infernal 
power, the incarnation of which borrowed from human- 
ity a form which the imagination of painters and poets 
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has throughout all ages regarded as the most awful of 
created things, — namely, a toothless, hideous, wheez- 
ing hag, with cold lips, flattened nose, and whitish 
eyes. The pupils of those eyes had brightened, 
through them gushed a ray, — was it from the depths of 
the future or from hell? 

Gazonal asked, interrupting the old creature, of 
what use the toad and the hen were to her. 

“They predict the future. The consulter himself 
throws grain upon the cards; Bilouche comes and 
pecks it. Astaroth crawls over the cards to get the 
food the client holds for him, and those two wonder- 
ful intelligences are never mistaken. Will you see 
them at work ? — you will then know your future. The 
cost is a hundred francs.” 

Gazonal, horrified by the gaze of Astaroth, rushed 
into the antechamber, after bowing to the terrible old 
woman. He was moist from head to foot, as if under 
the incubation of some evil spirit. 

‘‘Let us get away!” he said to the two artists. 
‘*Did you ever consult that sorceress ? ” 

‘‘I never do anything important without getting 
Astaroth’s opinion,” said Léon, ‘‘and I am always 
the better for it.” 

‘“*I’m expecting the virtuous fortune which Bilouche 
has promised me,” said Bixiou. 

“I’ve a fever,” cried Gazonal. ‘If I believed 
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what you say I should have to believe in sorcery, in 
some supernatural power.” 

‘*It may be only natural,” said Bixiou. ‘‘One-third 
of all the lorettes, one-fourth of all the statesmen, 
and one-half of all artists consult Madame Fontaine; 
and I know a minister to whom she is an Egeria.” 

‘*Did she tell you your future?” asked Léon. 

‘*No; I had enough of her about my past. But,” 
added Gazonal, struck by a sudden thought, ‘‘if she 
can, by the help of those dreadful collaborators, pre- 
dict the future, how came she to lose in the lottery?” 

“Ah! you put your finger on one of the greatest 
mysteries of occult science,” replied Léon. ‘‘The 
moment that the species of inward mirror on which 
the past or the future is reflected to their minds be- 
comes clouded by the breath of a personal feeling, by 
an idea foreign to the purpose of the power they are 
exerting, sorcerers and sorceresses can see nothing; 
just as an artist who blurs art with political combina- 
tions and systems loses his genius. Not long ago, 
a& man endowed with the gift of divining by cards, a 
rival to Madame Fontaine, became addicted to vicious 
practices, and being unable to tell his own fate from 
the cards, was arrested, tried, and condemned at the 
court of assizes. Madame Fontaine, who predicts the 
future eight times out of ten, was never able to know 
if she would win or lose in a lottery ” 
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“Tt is the same thing in magnetism,” remarked 
Bixiou. ‘‘A man can’t magnetize himself.” 

‘“‘Heavens! now we come to magnetism!” cried 
Gazonal. ‘‘Ahk ¢a/ do you know everything? ” 

‘Friend Gazonal,” replied Bixiou, gravely, ‘‘to be 
able to laugh at everything one must know everything. 
As for me, I’ve been in Paris since my childhood; 
I’ve lived, by means of my pencil, on its follies and 
absurdities, at the rate of five caricatures a month. 
Consequently, I often laugh at ideas in which I have 
faith.” 

“*Come, let us get to something else,” said Léon. 
‘We'll go to the Chamber and settle the cousin’s 
affair.” 

‘*This,” said Bixiou, imitating Odry in ‘‘Les 
Funambules,” “is high comedy, for we will make the 
first orator we meet pose for us, and you shall see that 
in those halls of legislation, as elsewhere, the Parisian 
language has but two tones, — Self-interest, Vanity.” 

As they got into their citadine, Léon saw in a 
rapidly driven cabriolet a man to whom he made a 
sign that he had something to say to him. 

“*There’s Publicola Masson,” said Léon to Bixiou. 
“‘T am going to ask for a sitting this evening at five 
o’clock, after the Chamber. The cousin shall then 
see the most curious of all the originals.” 

‘‘Who is he?” asked Gazonal, while Léon went to 
speak to Publicola Masson. 
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*‘An artist-pedicure,” replied Bixiou, ‘‘author of a 
‘Treatise on Corporistics,' who cuts your corns by 
subscription, and who, if the Republicans triumph 
for six months, will assuredly become immortal.” 

‘*Drives his carriage!” ejaculated Gazonal. 

“*But, my good Gazonal, it is only millionnaires who 
have time to go afoot in Paris.” 

**To the Chamber!” cried Léon to the coachman, 
getting back into the carriage. 

‘Which, monsieur? ” 

‘* Deputies,” replied Léon, exchanging a smile with 
Bixiou. 

‘Paris begins to confound me,” said Gazonal. 

‘*To make you see its immensity, — moral, political 
and literary, — we are now proceeding like the Roman 
cicerone, who shows you in Saint Peter’s the thumb of 
the statue you took to be life-size, and the thumb 
proves to be a foot long. You haven’t yet measured 
so much as a great toe of Paris.” 

‘And remark, cousin Gazonal, that we take things 
as they come; we have n’t selected.” 
‘This evening you shall sup as they feasted at 
Belshazzar’s; and there you shall see our Paris, our 
own particular Paris, playing lansquenet, and risking 
a hundred thousand francs at a throw without 

winking.” 

A quarter of an hour later the citadine stopped at 
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the foot of the steps going up to the Chamber of 
Deputies, at that end of the Pont de la Concorde which 
leads to discord. 

‘*T thought the Chamber unapproachable? ” said the 
provincial, surprised to find himself in the great 
lobby. 

‘*That depends,” replied Bixiou; ‘‘materially speak- 
ing, it costs thirty sous for a citadine to approach it} 
politically, you have to spend rather more. The 
swallows thought, so a poet says, that the Arc de 
Triomphe was erected for them; we artists think that 
this public building was built for us, — to compensate 
for the stupidities of the Thé&tre-Francais and make 
us laugh; but the comedians on this stage are much 
more expensive; and they don’t give us every day the 
value of our money.” 

“‘So this is the Chamber!” said Gazonal, as he. 
paced the great hall in which there were then about 
a dozen persons, and looked around him with an air 
which Bixiou noted down in his memory and repro- 
duced in one of the famous caricatures with which he 
rivalled Gavarni. 

Léon went to speak to one of the ushers who go 
and come continually between this hal] and the hall 
of sessions, with which it communicates by a passage 
in which are stationed the stenographers of the 
‘‘Moniteur ” and persons attached to the Chamber. 
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**As for the minister,” replied the usher to Léon as 
Gazonal approached them, ‘‘ he is there, but I don’t 
know if Monsieur Giraud has come. I ’ll see.” 

As the usher opened one side of the double door 
through which none but deputies, ministers, or mes- 
sengers from the king are allowed to pass, Gazonal 
saw & man come out who seemed still young, although 
he was really forty-eight years old, and to whom the 
usher evidently indicated Léon de Lora. 

‘‘Hal you here!” he exclaimed, shaking hands 
with both Bixiou and Lora. ‘ Scamps! what are you 
doing in the sanctuary of the laws? ” 

‘* Parbleu! we’ve come to learn how to blague,” 
said Bixiou. “ We might get rusty if we didn’t.” 

‘‘ Let us go into the garden,” said the young man, 
not observing that Gazonal belonged to the party. 

Seeing that this new-comer was well-dressed, in 
black, the provincial did not Know in which political 
category to place him; but he followed the others into 
the garden contiguous to the hall which follows the 
line of the quai Napoléon. Once in the garden the 
ci-devant young man gave way to a peal of laughter 
which he seemed to have been repressing since he 
entered the lobby. 

‘* What is it?” asked Léon de Lora. 

“ My dear friend, to prove the sincerity of the con- 
stitutional government we are forced to tell the most 
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frightful lies with incredible self-possession. But as 
for me, I’m freakish; some days I can lie like a pro- 
spectus; other days I can’t be serious. This is one 
of my hilarious days. Now, at this moment, the 
prime minister, being summoned by the Opposition 
to make known a certain diplomatic secret, is going 
through his paces in the tribune. Being an honest 
man who never lies on his own account, he whis- 
pered to me as he mounted the breach: * Heaven 
knows what I shall say to them.’ A mad desire to 
laugh overcame me, and as one mustn’t laugh on the 
ministerial bench I rushed out, for my youth does 
come back to me most unseasonably at times.” 

‘* At last,” cried Gazonal, ‘‘I’ve found an honest 
man in Paris! You must be a very superior man,” 
he added, looking at the stranger. 

‘“‘ Ah gal who is this gentleman?” said the ci- 
devant young man, examining Gazonal. 

‘** My cousin,” said Léon, hastily. “Ill answer for 
his silence and his honor as for my own. It is on 
his account we have come here now; he has a case 
before the administration which depends on your 
ministry. His prefect evidently wants to ruin him, 
and we have come to see you in order to prevent the 
Council of State from ratifying a great injustice.” 

‘* Who brings up the case?” 

** Massol.” 
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‘6 Good.” 

‘*‘ And our friends Giraud and Claude Vignon are 
on the committee,” said Bixiou. 

‘‘Say just a word to them,” urged Léon; “tell 
them to come to-night to Carabine’s, where du Tillet 
gives a féte apropos of railways, — they are plunder- 
ing more than ever on the roads.” 

** Ah ga/ but is n’t your cousin from the Pyrenees?” 
asked the young man, now become serious. 

‘*Yes,” replied Gazonal. 

*¢ And you did not vote for us in the last elections?” 
said the statesman, ooking hard at Gazonal. 

‘* No; but what you have just said in my hearing 
has bribed me; on the word of a commandant of the 
National Guard I ’Il have your candidate elected — ” 

—** Very good; will you guarantee your cousin? ” 
asked the young man, turning to Léon. 

‘We are forming him,” said Bixiou, in a tone irre- 
sistibly comic. 

** Well, I’ll see about it,” said the young man, 
leaving his friends and rushing precipitately back to 
the Chamber. 

‘* Who is that?” saked Gazonal. | 

‘*The Comte de Rastignac; the minister of the 
department in which your affair is brought up.” 

‘* A minister! Is n’t a minister anything more than 
that?” 
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‘* He is an old friend of ours. He now has three 
hundred thousand francs a year; he’s a peer of France; 
the king has made him a count; he married Nucingen’s 
daughter; and he is one of the two or three statesmen 
produced by the revolution of July. But his fame 
and his power bore him sometimes, and he comes down 
to laugh with us.” 

“Ahk caf cousin; why didn’t you tell us you 
belonged to the Opposition?” asked Léon, seizing 
Gazonal by the arm. ‘‘ How stupid of you! One 
deputy more or less to Right or Left and your bed is 
made.” 

‘We are all for the Others down my way.” 

‘Let ’em go,” said Bixiou, with a facetious look; 
““they have Providence on their side, and Providence 
will bring them back without you and in spite of 
themselves. A manufacturer ought to be a fatalist.” 

“What luck! There ’s Maxime, with Canalis and 
Gira.d,” said Léon. 

‘*Come along, friend Gazonal, the promised actors 
are mustering on the stage,” said Bixiou. 

And all three advanced to the above-named person- 
ages, who seemed to be sauntering along with nothing 
to do. 

‘* Have they turned you out, or why are you idling 
about in this way?” said Bixiou to Girand. 

‘*No, while they are voting by secret ballot we have 
come out for a little air,” replied Giraud. 
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** How did the prime minister pull through? ” 

** He was magnificent! ” said Canalis. 

** Magnificent! ” repeated Maxime. 

** Magnificent! ” cried Giraud. 

“So! so! Right, Left, and Centre are unanimous! ” 

‘“‘ All with a different meaning,” observed Maxime 
de Trailles. | 

Maxime was the ministerial deputy. 

“Yes,” said Canalis, laughing. 

Though Canalis had already been a minister, he 
was at this moment tending toward the Right. 

‘* Ah! but you had a fine triumph just now,” said 
Maxime to Canalis; ‘‘ it was you who forced the min- 
ister into the tribune.” 

‘*And made him lie like a charlatan,” returned 
Canalis. 

‘A worthy victory,” said the honest Giraud. ‘‘In 
his place what would you have done? ” 

“‘T should have lied.” 

“It isn’t called lying,” said Maxime de Trailles; 
“*it is called protecting the crown.” 

So saying, he led Canalis away to a little distance. 

‘‘That’s a great orator,” said Léon to Giraud, 
pointing to Canalis. | 

** Yes and no,” replied the councillor of state. “‘A 
fine bass voice, and sonorous, but more of an artist in 
words thanan orator. Ingshort, he’s a fine instrument 
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but he is n’t music, consequently he has not, and he 
never will have, the ear of the Chamber; in no case 
will he ever be master of the situation.” 

Canalis and Maxime were returning toward the 
little group as Giraud, deputy of the Left Centre, pro- 
nounced this verdict. Maxime took Giraud by the 
arm and led him off, probably to make the same confi- 
dence he had just made Canalis. 

‘* What an honest, upright fellow that is,” said Léon 
to Canalis, nodding toward Giraud. 

‘*One of those upright fellows who kill administra- 
tions,” replied Canalis. 

‘Do you think him a good orator?” 

** Yes and no,” replied Canalis; ‘‘ he is wordy; he’s 
long-winded, a plodder in argument, and a good 
logician; but he does n’t understand the higher logic, 
that of events and circumstances; consequently he 
has never had, and never will have, the ear of the 
Chamber.” 

At the moment when Canalis uttered this judgment 
on Giraud, the latter was returning with Maxime to 
the group; and forgetting the presence of a stranger 
whose discretion was not known to them like that of 
Léon and Bixiou, he took Canalis by the hand in a 
very significant manner. 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘I consent to what Monsicur de 
Trailles proposes. I'll put the question to you in the 
Chamber, but I shall do it with great severity.” 
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*¢ Then we shall have the house with us, for a man 
of your weight and your eloquence is certain to have 
the ear of the Chamber,” said Canalis. ‘I'll reply 
to you; but I shall do it sharply, to crush you.” 

‘You could bring about a change of the cabinet, 
for on such ground you can do what you like with the 
Chamber, and be master of the situation.” 

‘* Maxime has trapped them both,” said Léon to his 
cousin; ‘‘ that fellow is like a fish in water among the 
intrigues of the Chamber.” 

‘¢ Who is he?” asked Gazonal. 

‘*An ex-scoundrel who is now in a fair way to 
become an ambassador,” replied Bixiou. 

‘* Giraud!” said Léon to the councillor of state, 
‘* don’t leave the Chamber without asking Rastignac 
what he promised me to tell you about a suit you are 
to render a decision on two days hence. It concerns 
my cousin here ; I ’ll go and see you to-morrow morn- 
ing early about it.” 

The three friends followed the three deputies, at a 
distance, into the lobby. 

“ Cousin, look at those two men,” said Léon, point- 
ing out to him a former minister and the leader of the 
Left Centre ‘‘ Those are two men who really have 
‘the ear of the Chamber,’ and who are called in jest 
ministers of the department of the Opposition. They 
have the ear of the Chamber so completely that they 
are always pulling it.” 


” 
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‘¢ T¢ is four o’clock,” said Bixiou, “‘ let us go back to 
the rue de Berlin.” 

‘Yes; you ’ve now seen the heart of the govern- 
ment, cousin, and you must next be shown the asca- 
rides, the tenia, the intestinal worm, — the republican, 
since I must needs name him,” said Léon. 

When the three friends were once more packed into 
their hackney-coach, Gazonal looked at his cousin and 
Bixiou like a man who had a mind to launch a flood 
of oratorical and Southern bile upon the elements. 

‘*T distrusted with all my might this great hussy 
of a town,” he rolled out in Southern accents; ‘* but 
since this morning I despise her! The poor little 
province you think so petty is an honest girl; but 
Paris is a prostitute, a greedy, lying comedian; and I 
am very thankful not to be robbed of my skin in it.” 

‘“‘The day is not over yet,” said Bixiou, sententi- 
ously, winking at Léon. 

‘‘And why do you complain in that stupid way,” 
said Léon, ‘‘of a prostitution to which you will owe 
the winning of your lawsuit? Do you think you are 
more virtuous than we, less of a comedian, less greedy, 
less liable to fall under some temptation, less con- 
ceited than those we have been making dance for you 
like puppets? ” 

‘* Try me!” 

**Poor lad!” said Léon, shrugging his shoulders, 
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**have n’t you already promised Rastignac your elec- 
toral influence?” 

‘*'Yes, because he was the only one who ridiculed 
himself.” 

‘**Poor lad!” repeated Bixiou, ‘“‘why slight me, who 
am always ridiculing myself? You are like a 
pug-dog barking at a tiger. Ha! if you saw us 
really ridiculing a man, you'd see that we can drive a 
sane man mad.” 

This conversation brought Gazonal back to his 
cousin’s house, where the sightof luxury silenced him, 
and put an end to the discussion. Too late he per- 
ceived that Bixiou had been making him pose. 

At half-past five o’clock, the moment when Léon de 
Lora was making his evening toilet to the great 
wonderment of Gazonal, who counted the thousand 
and one superfluities of his cousin, and admired the 
solemnity of the valet as he performed his functions, 
the ‘* pedicure of monsieur ” was announced, and Pub- 
licola Masson, a little man fifty years of age, made 
his appearance, laid a small box of instruments on the 
floor, and sat down on a small chair opposite to Léon, 
after bowing to Gazonal and Bixiou. 

‘* How are matters going with you?” asked Léon, 
delivering to Publicola one of his feet, already washed 
and prepared by the valet. 

““T am forced to take two pupils, — two young 

33 
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fellows who, despairing of fortune, have quitted surgery 
for corporistics; they were actually dying of hunger; 
and yet they are full of talent.” 

‘“*T’m not asking you about pedestrial affairs, I 
want to know how you are getting on politically.” 

Masson gave a glance at Gazonal, more eloquent 
than any species of question. 

‘“Oh! you can speak out, that’s my cousin; in a 
way he belongs to you; he thinks himeelf legitimist.” 

‘*Well! we are coming along, we are advancing! 
In five years from now Europe will be with us. Switz- 
erland and Italy are fermenting finely; and when the oc- 
casion comes we are all ready. Here, in Paris, we have 
fifty thousand armed men, without counting two hundred 
thousand citizens who have n’ta penny to live upon.” 

‘** Pooh,” said Léon, ‘‘ how about the fortifications ? ” 

‘* Pie-crust; we can swallow them,” replied Masson. 

‘*In the first place, we sha’n’t let the cannon in, 
and, in the second, we ’ve got a little machine more 
powerful than all the forts in the world, — a machine, 
due to a doctor, which cured more people during the 
short time we worked it than the doctors ever killed.” 

‘*How you talk!” exclaimed Gazonal, whose flesh 
began to creep at Publicola’s air and manner. 

‘*Hal that’s the thing we rely on! We follow 
Saint-Just and Robespierre; but we ’ll do better than 
they; they were timid, and you see what came of it; 
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an emperor! the elder branch! the younger branch! 
The Montagnards did n’t lop the social tree enough.” 

‘* Ah ga/ you, who will be, they tell me, consul, or 
something of that kind, tribune perhaps, be good 
enough to remember,” said Bixiou, “ that I have 
asked your protection for the last dozen years.” 

‘‘ No harm shall happen to you; we shall need wags, 
and you can take the place of Barére,” replied the 
corn-doctor. 

*“* And I?” said Léon. 

‘*Ah, you! you are my client, and that will save 
you; for genius is an odious privilege, to which too 
much is accorded in France; we shall be forced to 
annihilate some of our greatest men in order to teach 
others to be simple citizens.” 

The corn-cutter spoke with a semi-serious, semi- 
jesting air that made Gazonal shudder. 

‘* So,” he said, ‘‘ there ’s to be no more religion? ” 

‘*No more religion of the state,” replied the pedi- 
cure, emphasizing the last words; ‘‘ every man will 
have his own. It is very fortunate that the govern- 
ment is just now endowing convents; they ’ll provide 
our funds. Everything, you sec, conspires in our 
favor. Those who pity the peoples, who clamor 
in behalf of proletaries, who write works against 
the Jesuits, who busy themselves about the ameliora- 
tion of no matter what, — the communists, the human- 
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itarians, the philanthropists, you understand, — all 
those people are our advanced guard. While we are 
storing gunpowder, they are making the tinder which 
the spark of a single circumstance will ignite.” 

‘* But what do you expect will make the happiness 
of France?” cried Gazonal. 

“Equality of citizens and cheapness of provisions. 
We mean that there shall be no persons lacking any- 
thing, no millionnaires, no suckers of blood and 
victims.” 

‘““That’s it! — maximum and minimum,” said 
Gazonal. 

‘*You ’ve said it,” replied the corn-cutter, deci- 
sively. 

‘* No more manufacturers?” asked Gazonal. 

‘*‘The state will manufacture. We shall all be the 
usufructuaries of France; each will have his ration ag 
on board ship; and all the world will work according 
to their capacity.” 

‘* Ah!” said Gazonal, ‘‘and while awaiting the time 
when you can cut off the heads of aristocrats — ” 

“JT cut their nails,” said the radical republican, 
putting up his tools and finishing the jest himself. 

Then he bowed very politely and went away. 

‘*Can this be possible in 1845?” cried Gazonal. 

‘If there were time we could show you,” said his 
cousin, ‘‘ all the personages of 1793, and you could 
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talk with them. You have just seen Marat; well! we 
know Fouquier-Tinville, Collot d’Herbois, Robespierre, 
Chabot, Fouché, Barras; there is even a magnificent 
Madame Roland.” 

‘* Well, the tragic is not lacking to your play,” said 
Gazonal. 

‘*It is six o’clock. Before we take you to see Odry 
in ‘Les Saltimbanques’ to-night,” said Léon to 
Gazonal, ‘‘ we must go and pay a visit to Madame 
Cadine, — anactress whom your committee-man Massol 
cultivates, and to whom you must therefore pay the 
most assiduous court.” 

‘* And as it is all important that you conciliate that 
power, I am going to give you a few instructions,” 
said Bixiou. “ Do you employ workwomen in your 
manufactory? ” 

‘*Of course I do,” replied Gazonal. 

“That ’s all I want to know,” resumed Bixiou. 
‘You are not married, and you are a great —” 

**' Yes!” cried Gazonal, ‘‘ you’ve guessed my strong 
point, I’m a great lover of women.” 

‘Well, then! if you will execute the little manceuvre 
which I am about to prescribe for you, you will taste, 
without spending a farthing, the sweets to be found 
in the good graces of an actress.” 

When they reached the rue de la Victoire where the 
celebrated actress lived, Bixiou, who meditated a trick 
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upon the distrustful provincial, had scarcely finished 
teaching him his rdle; but Gazonal was quick, as we 
shall see, to take a hint. 

The three friends went up to the second floor of a 
rather handsome house, and found Madame Jenny 
Cadine just finishing dinner, for she played that night 
in an afterpiece at the Gymnase. Having presented 
Gazonal to this great power, Léon and Bixiou, in 
order to leave them alone together, made the excuse 
of looking at a piece of furniture in another room; 
but before leaving, Bixiou had whispered in the actress’s 
ear: ‘* He is Léon’s cousin, amanufacturer, enormously 
rich; he wants to win a suit before the Council of 
State against his prefect, and he thinks it wise to fas- 
cinate you in order to get Massol on his side.” 

All Paris knows the beauty of that young actress, 
and will therefore understand the stupefaction of the 
Southerner on seeing her. Though she had received 
him at first rather coldly, he became the object of her 
good graces before they had been many minutes alone 
together. 

** How strange!” said Gazonal, looking round him 
disdainfully on the furniture of the salon, the door of 
which his accomplices had left half open, ‘‘ that a 
woman like you should be allowed to live in such 
an ill-furnished apartment.” 

** Ah, yes, indeed! but how can I help it? Massol 
is not rich; I am hoping he will be made a minister.” 
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“What a happy man!” cried Gazonal, heaving the 
sigh of a provincial. 

“Good!” thought she. ‘I shall have new furni- 
ture, and get the better of Carabine.” 

“ Well, my dear!” said Léon, returning, ‘* you'll 
be sure to come to Carabine’s to-night, won’t you? — 
supper and lunsquenet.” 

“Will monsieur be there?” said Jenny Cadine, 
looking artlessly and graciously at Gazonal. 

“Yes, madame,” replied the countryman, dazzled 
by such rapid success. 

“But Massol will be there,” said Bixiou. 

“Well, what of that?” returned Jenny. ‘‘Come, 
we must part, my treasures; I must go to the theatre.” 

Gazonal gave his hand to the actress, and led her to 
the citadine which was waiting for her; as he did so 
he pressed hers with such ardor that Jenny Cadine 
exclaimed, shaking her fingers: ‘‘ Take care! I haven't 
any others.” 

When the three friends got back into their own 
vehicle, Gazonal endeavored to seize Bixiou round 
the waist, crying out: ‘“‘She bites! You’re a fine 
rascal!” 

“So women say,” replied Bixiou. 

At half-past eleven o’clock, after the play, another 
citadine took the trio to the house of Mademoiselle 
Séraphine Sinet, better known under the name of 
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Carabine, — one of those pseudonyms which famous 
lorettes take, or which are given to them; a name 
which, in this instance, may have referred to the 
pigeons she had killed. 

Carabine, now become almost a necessity for the 
banker du Tillet, deputy of the Left, lived in a charm- 
ing house in the rue Saint-Georges. In Paris there 
are many houses the destination of which never varies ; 
and the one we now speak of had already seen seven 
careers of courtesans. A broker had brought there, 
about the year 1827, Suzanne du Val-Noble, after- 
wards Madame Gaillard. In that house the famous 
Esther caused the Baron de Nucingen to commit the 
only follies of his life. Florine, and, subsequently, a 
person now called in jest ‘‘ the late Madame Schontz,” 
had scintillated there in turn. Bored by his wife, 
du Tillet bought this modern little house, and there 
installed the celebrated Carabine, whose lively wit 
and cavalier manners and shameless brilliancy were a 
counterpoise to the dulness of domestic life, and the 
toils of finance and politics. 

Whether du Tillet or Carabine were at home or not 
at home, supper was served, and splendidly served, 
for ten persons every day. Artists, men of letters, 
journalists, and the habitués of the house supped there 
when they pleased. After supper they gambled. 
More than one member of both Chambers came there 
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to buy what Paris pays for by its weight in gold, — 
namely, the amusement of intercourse with anomalous 
untrammelled women, those meteors of the Parisian 
firmament who are so difficult to class. There wit 
teigns; for all can be said, and all is said. Cara- 
bine, a rival of the no less celebrated Malaga, had 
finally inherited the salon of Florine, now Madame 
Raoul Nathan, and of Madame Schontz, now wife of 
Chief-justice du Ronceret. 

As he entered, Gazonal made one remark only, but 
that remark was both legitimate and legitimist: ‘‘ It 
is finer than the Tuileries!” The satins, velvets, 
brocades, the gold, the objects of art that swarmed 
there, so filled the eyes of the wary provincial that at 
first he did not see Madame Jenny Cadine, in a toilet 
intended to inspire respect, who, concealed behind 
Carabine, watched his entrance observingly, while con- 
versing with others. 

‘* My dear child,” said Léon to Carabine, ‘‘ this is 
my cousin, a manufacturer, who descended upon me 
from the Pyrenees this morning. He knows nothing 
of Paris, and he wants Massol to help him in a suit 
he has before the Council of State. We have there- 
fore taken the liberty to bring him—his name is 
Gazonal — to supper, entreating you to leave him his 
full senses.” 

_ “That ’s as monsieur pleases; wine is dear,” said 
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Carabine, looking Gazonal over from head to foot, and 
thinking him in no way remarkable. 

Gazonal, bewildered by the toileta, the lights, the 
gilding, the chatter of the various groups whom he 
thought to be discussing him, could only manage to 
stammer out the words: ‘‘ Madame — madame — is — 
very good.” 

‘* What do you manufacture?” said the mistress of 
the house, laughing. 

** Say laces and offer her some guipure,” whispered 
Bixiou in Gazonal’s ear. 

‘* La-ces,” said Gazonal, perceiving that he would 
have to pay for his supper. “It will give me the 
greatest pleasure to offer you a dress—a scarf—a 
mantilla of my make.” 

‘Ah, three things! Well, you are nicer than you 
look to be,” returned Carabine. 

‘‘Paris has caught me!” thought Gazonal, now 
perceiving Jenny Cadine, and going up to her. 

‘* And I,” said the actress, ‘‘ what am I to have? ” 

‘* All I possess,” replied Gazonal, thinking that to 
offer all was to give nothing. 

Massol, Claude Vignon, du Tillet, Maxime de 
Trailles, Nucingen, du Bruel, Malaga, Monsieur and 
Madame Gaillard, Vauvinet, and a crowd of other 
personages now entered. 

After a conversation with the manufacturer on the 
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subject of his suit, Massol, without making any prom- 
ises, told him that the report was not yet written, and 
that citizens could always rely upon the knowledge and 
the independence of the Council of State. Receiving 
that cold and dignified response, Gazonal, in despair, 
thought it necessary to set about seducing the charm- 
ing Jenny, with whom he was by this time in love. 
Léon de Lora and Bixiou left their victim in the hands 
of that most roguish and frolicsome member of the 
anomalous society, —for Jenny Cadine is the sole 
rival in that respect of the famous Déjazet. 

At the supper-table, where Gazonal was fascinated 
by a silver service made by the modern Benvenuto 
Cellini, Froment-Meurice, the contents of which were 
worthy of the container, his mischievous friends were 
careful to sit at some distance from him; but they 
followed with cautious eye the mancuvres of the 
clever actress, who, being attracted by the insidious 
hope of getting her furniture renewed, was playing 
her cards to take the provincial home with her. No 
sheep upon the day of the Féte-Dieu ever more meekly 
allowed his little Saint John to lead him along than 
Gazonal as he followed his siren. 

Three days later, Léon and Bixiou, who had not 
seen Gazonal since that evening, went to his lodgings 
about two in the afternoon. 

‘¢ Well, cousin,” said Léon, ‘‘ the Council of State 
has decided in favor of your suit.” 
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‘‘Maybe, but it is useless now, cousin,” said 
Gazonal, lifting a melancholy eye to his two friends. 
‘*T ve become a republican.” 

‘What does that mean?” asked Léon. 

‘‘T have n’t anything left; not even enough to pay 
my lawyer,” replied Gazonal. ‘‘Madame Jenny 
Cadine has got notes of hand out of me to the amount 
of more money than all the property I own —” 

‘““The fact is Cadine is rather dear; but — ” 

**Oh, but I didn’t get anything for my money,” 
said Gazonal. ‘‘What a woman! Well, I’ll own 
the provinces are not a match for Paris; I shall retire 
to La Trappe.” 

‘*Good!” said Bixiou, ‘‘now you are reasonable. 
Come, recognize the majesty of the capital.” 

‘“‘And of capital,” added Léon, holding out to 
Gazonal his notes of hand. 

Gazonal gazed at the papers with a stupefied air. 

‘* You can’t say now that we don’t understand the 
duties of hospitality; haven’t we educated you, saved 
you from poverty, feasted you, and amused you?” 
said Bixiou. 

‘* And fooled you,” added Léon, making the gesture 
of gamins to express the action of picking pockets. 
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To THE LIEUTENANT-COLONEL OF ARTILLERY, PERIOLLAS, 
AS A TESTIMONY OF THE AFFECTIONATE 


EsTEEM OF THE AUTHOR, 
DE BALzac 


WHENEVER you have gone to take a serious look at 
the exhibition of works of sculpture and painting, such 
as it has been since the revolation of 1830, have you 
not been seized by a sense of uneasiness, weariness, 
sadness, at the sight of those long and over-crowded 
galleries? Since 1830, the true Salon no longer exists. 
The Louvre has again been taken by assault, — this 
time by a populace of artists who have maintained 
themselves in it. 

In other days, when the Salon presented only the 
choicest works of art, it conferred the highest honor on 
the creations there exhibited. Among the two hundred 
selected paintings, the public could still choose; a 
crown was awarded to the masterpiece by hands 
unseen. Eager, impassioned discussions arose about 
some picture. The abuse showered on Delacroix, on 
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Ingres, contributed no less to their fame than the 
praises and fanaticism of their adherents. Today, 
neither the crowd nor criticism grows impassioned 
about the products of that bazaar. Forced to make 
the selection for itself, which in former days the ex- 
amining jury made for it, the attention of the public is 
soon wearied and the exhibition closes. Before the 
year 1817 the pictures admitted never went beyond 
the first two columns of the long gallery of the old 
masters; but in that year, to the great astonishment of 
the public, they filled the whole space. Historical, high- 
art, genre paintings, easel pictures, landscapes, flowers, 
animals, and water-colors, — these eight specialties 
could surely not offer more than twenty pictures in one 
year worthy of the eyes of the public, which, indeed, 
cannot give its attention toa greater number of such 
works. The more the number of artists increases, the 
more careful and exacting the jury of admission ought 
to be. 

The true character of the Salon was lost as soon as 
it spread along the galleries. The Salon should have 
remained within fixed limits of inflexible proportions, 
where each distinct specialty could show its master- 
pieces only. An experience of ten years has shown 
the excellence of the former institution. Now, instead 
of a tournament, we have a mob; instead of a noble 
exhibition, we have a tumultuous bazaar; instead of a 
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choice selection, we have a chaotic mass. What is 
the result? A great artist is swamped. Decamps’ 
‘¢ Turkish Café,” ‘‘ Children at a Fountain,” ‘‘ Joseph,” 
and ‘*‘ The Torture,” would have redounded far more 
to his credit if the four pictures had been exhibited in 
the great Salon with the hundred good pictures of that 
year, than his twenty pictures conld, among three 
thousand others, jumbled together in six galleries. 

By some strange contradiction, ever since the doors 
are open to every one there has been much talk of un- 
known and unrecognized genius. When, twelve years 
earlier, Ingres’ ‘* Courtesan,” and that of Sigalon, 
the ‘* Medusa” of Géricault, the ‘* Massacre of Scio” 
_ by Delacroix, the ‘* Baptism of Henri IV.” by Eugéne 
Deveria, admitted by celebrated artists accused of 
jealousy, showed the world, in spite of the denials of 
criticism, that young and vigorous palettes existed, no 
such complaint was made. Now, when the veriest 
dauber of canvas can send in his work, the whole talk 
is of genius neglected! Where judgment no longer 
exists, there is no longer anything judged. But what- 
ever artists may be doing now, they will come back in 
time to the examination and selection which presents 
their works to the admiration of the crowd for whom they 
work. Without selection by the Academy there will be 
no Salon, and without the Salon art may perish. 


Ever since the catalogue has grown into a book, 
34 
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many names have appeared in it which still remain in 
their native obscurity, in spite of the ten or a dozen 
pictures attached to them. Among these names per- 
hape the most unKnown to fame is that of an artist 
named Pierre Grassou, coming from Fougeéres, and 
called simply ‘‘ Fougéres ” among his brother-artists, 
who, at the present moment holds a place, as the saying 
is, ‘in the sun,” and who suggested the rather bitter 
reflections by which this sketch of his life is introduced, 
— reflections that are applicable to many other indi- 
viduals of the tribe of artists. 

In 1832, Fougtres lived in the rue de Navarin, on 
the fourth floor of one of those tall, narrow houses 
which resemble the obelisk of Luxor, and possess an 
alley, a dark little stairway with dangerous turnings, 
three windows only on each floor, and, within the build- 
‘ing, a courtyard, or, to speak more correctly, a square 
pit or well. Above the three or four rooms occupied by 
Grassou of Fougéres was his studio, looking over to 
Montmartre. This studio was painted in brick-color, for 
a background; the floor was tinted brown and well 
frotted ; each chair was furnished with a bit of carpet 
bound round the edges; the sofa, simple enough, was 
clean as that in the bedroom of some worthy bourgeoise. 
All these things denoted the tidy ways of a small mind 
and the thrift of a poor man. A bureau was there, in 
which to put away the stadio implements, a table for 
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breakfast, a sideboard, a secretary; in short, all the 
articles necessary to a painter, neatly arranged and 
very clean. The stove participated in this Dutch 
cleanliness, which was all the more visible because the 
pure and little changing light from the north flooded 
with its cold clear beams the vast apartment. 
Fougéres, being merely a genre painter, does not need 
the immense machinery and outfit which ruin historical 
painters; he has never recognized within bimeelf 
sufficient faculty to attempt high-art, and he therefore 
clings to easel painting. 

At the beginning of the month of December of that 
year, a season at which the bourgeois of Paris conceive, 
periodically, the burlesque idea of perpetuating their 
forms and figures already too bulky in themselves, 
Pierre Grassou, who had risen early, prepared his 
palette, and lighted his stove, was eating a roll steeped 
in milk, and waiting till the frost on his windows had 
melted sufficiently to let the full light in. The weather 
was fine and dry. At this moment the artist, who ate 
his bread with that patient, resigned air that tells so 
much, heard and recognized the step of s man who 
had upon his life the influence such men have on the 
lives of nearly all artists, — the step of Elie Magus, a 
picture-dealer, a usurer in canvases. The next 
moment Elie Magus entered and found the painter in 
the act of beginning his work in the tidy studio. 
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‘¢ How are you, old rascal?” said the painter. 

Fougéres had the cross of the Legion of honor, and 
Elie Magus bought his pictures at two and three 
hundred francs apiece, so he gave himself the airs of 
a fine artist. 

‘‘ Business is very bad,” replied Elie. You artists 
have such pretensions! You talk of two hundred francs 
when you haven’t put six sous’ worth of color on a 
canvas. However, you are a good fellow, I'll say 
that. You are steady; and I’ve come to put a good 
_ bit of business in your way.” 

‘¢ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” said Fougéres. 
“Do you know Latin?” 

*¢ No.” 

‘s Well, it means that the Greeks never proposed a 
good bit of business to the Trojans without getting 
their share of it. In the olden time they used to say, 
‘Take my horse.’ Now we say, ‘Take my bear.’ 
Well, what do you want, Ulysses-Lagingeole-Elie 
Mugus? ” 

These words will give an idea of the mildness and 
wit with which Fougéres employed what painters call 
studio fun. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t deny that you are to paint me two 
pictures for nothing.” 

‘*Oh! oh!” 

‘T’ll leave you to do it, or not; Idon’t ask it. 
But you’re an honest man.” 
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‘¢ Come, out with it!” 

‘s Well, I’m prepared to bring you a father, mother, 
and only daughter.” 

‘¢ All for me?” 

‘*' Yes — they want their portraits taken. These 
bourgeois — they are crazy about art— have never 
dared to enter a studio. The girl has a dot of a hun- 
dred thousand francs. You can paint all three, — 
perhaps they ’ll turn out family portraits.” 

And with that the old Dutch log of wood who passed 
for a man and was called Elie Magus, interrupted him- 
self to laugh an uncanny laugh which frightened the 
painter. He fancied he heard Mephistopheles talking 
marriage. 

‘¢ Portraits bring five hundred francs apiece,’’ went 
on Elie; ‘so you can very well afford to paint me three 
pictures.” 

‘¢ True for you!” cried Fougéres, gleefully. 

‘* And if you marry the girl, you won’t forget me.” 

‘sMarry! I?” cried Pierre Grassou, — ‘I, who 
have a habit of sleeping alone; and get up at cock- 
crow, and all my life arranged —” 

‘¢ One hundred thousand francs,” said Magus, ‘‘ and 
a quict girl, full -¢ golden tones, as you call ’em, likea 
Titian.” 

‘s What class of people are they?” 

‘* Retired merchants; just now in love with art; 
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hive a country-house at Ville-d’Avray, and ten or 
’ twelve thousand francs a year.” 

‘¢ What business did they do?” 

‘* Bottles.” | 

‘* Now don’t say that word; it makes me think of 
corks and sets my teeth on edge.” 

‘Ss Am I to bring them?” 

‘‘ Three portraits -~ I could put them in the Salon; 
I might go in for portrait-painting. Well, yes!” 

Old Elie descended the staircase to go in search of 
the Vervelle family. To know to what extent this 
proposition would act upon the painter, and what 
effect would be produced upon him by the Sieur and 
Dame Vervelle, adorned by their only daughter, it is 
necessary to cast an eye on the anterior life of Pierre 
Grassou of Fougéres. 

When a pupil, Fougeres had studied drawing with 
Servin, who was thought a great draughtsman in aca- 
demic circles. After that he went to Schinner’s, to learn 
the secrets of the powerful and magnificent color which 
distinguishes that master. Master and scholars were 
all discreet; at any rate Pierre discovered none of 
their secrets. From there he went to Sommervieux’ 
atelier, to acquire that portion of the art of painting 
which is called composition, but composition was shy 
and distant to him. Then he tried to snatch from 
Decamps and Granet the mystery of their interior 
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effects. The two masters were not robbed. Finally 
Fougéres ended his education with Duval-Lecamus. 
During these studies and these different transformations 
Fougéres’ habits and ways of life were tranquil and 
moral to a degree that furnished matter of jesting to 
the various ateliers where he sojourned; but every- 
where he disarmed his comrades by his modesty 
and by the patience and gentleness of a lamblike 
nature. The masters, however, had no sympathy for 
the good lad; masters prefer bright fellows, eccentric 
spirits, droll or fiery, or else gloomy and deeply re- 
flective, which argue future talent. Everything about 
Pierre Grassou smacked of mediocrity. His nickname 
‘¢ Fougéres ” (that of the painter in the play of ‘* The 
Eglantine”) was the source of much teasing; but, by 
force of circumstances, he accepted the name of the 
town in which he had first seen light. 

Grassou of Fougéres resembled bis name. Plump 
and of medium height, he had a dull complexion, 
brown eyes, black hair, a turned-up nose, rather wide 
mouth, and long ears. His gentle, passive, and resigned 
air gave a certain relief to these leading features of a 
physiognomy that was full of health, but wanting in 
action. This young man, born to be a virtuous 
bourgeois, having left his native place and come to 
Paris to be clerk with a color-merchant (formerly of 
Mayenne and a distant connection of the Orgemonts), 
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made himself a painter simply by the fact of an 
obstinacy which constitutes the Breton character. 
What he suffered, the manner in which he lived daring 
those years of study, God only knows. He suffered as 
much as great men suffer when they are hounded by 
poverty and hunted like wild beasts by the pack of 
commonplace minds and by troops of vanities athirst 
for vengeance. 

As soon as he thought himself able to fly on his own 
wings, Fougéres took a studio in the upper part of the 
rue des Martyrs, where he began to delve his way. He 
made his first appearance in 1819. The first picture he 
presented to the jury of the Exhibition at the Louvre 
represented a village wedding rather laboriously copied 
from Greuze’s picture. It was rejected. When 
Fougeéres heard of the fatal decision, he did not fall 
into one of those fits of epileptic self-love to which 
strong natures give themselves up, and which sometimes 
end in challenges sent to the director or the secretary of 
the Museum, or even by threats of assassination. 
Fougéres quietly fetched his canvas, wrapped it in a 
handkerchief, and brought it home, vowing in his 
heart that he would still make himself a great painter. 
He placed his picture on the easel, and went to one of 
his former masters, a man of immense talent, — to 
Schinner, a kind and patient artist, whose triumph at 
that year’s Salon was complete. Fougeres asked him to 
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come and criticise the rejectcd work. The great 
painter left everything and went at once. When poor 
Fougéres had placed the work before him Schinner, 
after a glance, pressed Fougeres’ hand. 

‘‘'You are a fine fellow,” he said; ‘‘ you ’ve a heart 
of gold, and I must not deceive you. Listen; you 
are fulfilling all the promises you made in the stu- 
dios. When you find such things as that at the tip of 
your brush, my good Fougéres, you had better leave 
colors with Brullon, and not take the canvas of others. 
Go home early, put on your cotton night-cap, and be 
in bed by nine o’clock. The next morning early go 
to some government office, ask for a place, and give 
up art.” 

‘¢ My dear friend,” said Fougéres, ‘‘my pictare is 
already condemned; it is not a verdict that I want of 
you, but the cause of that verdict.” 

‘¢ Well — you paint gray and sombre ; you see nature 
behind a crape veil; your drawing is heavy, pasty; 
your composition is a medley of Greuze, who only 
redeemed his defects by the qualities which you 
lack.” 

While detailing these faults of the picture Schinner 
saw on Fougétres’ face so deep an expression of sadness 
that he carried him off to dinner and tried to console 
him. The next morning at seven o’clock Fougéres was 
at his easel working over the rejected picture; he 
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warmed the colors; he made the corrections suggested 
by Schinner, he touched up his figures. Then, dis- 
gusted with such patching, he carried the picture to 
Elie Magus. Elie Magus, a sort of Dutch-Flemish- 
Belgian, had three reasons for being what he became, — 
rich and avaricious. Coming last from Bordeaux, he 
was just starting in Paris, selling old pictures and living 
on the boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle. Fougéres, who 
relied on his palette to go to the baker's, bravely ate 
bread and nuts, or bread and milk, or bread and 
cherries, or bread and cheese, according to the seasons. 
Elie Magus, to whom Pierre offered his first picture, 
eyed it for some time and then gave him fifteen 
francs. 

‘¢ With fifteen francs a year coming in, and a thousand 
francs for expenses,” said Fougéres, smiling, ‘*a man 
will go fast and far.” 

Elie Magus made a gesture; he bit his thambs, think- 
ing that he might have had that picture for five francs. 

For several days Pierre walked down from the rue 
des Martyrs and stationed himself at the corner of the 
boulevard opposite to Elie’s shop, whence his eye could 
rest upon his picture, which did not obtain any notice 
from the eyes of the passers along the street. At the 
end of a week the picture disappeared; Fougeres 
walked slowly up and approached the dealer’s shop in 
a lounging manner. The Jew was at his door. 
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¢¢ Well, I see you have sold my picture.” 

‘s No, here it is,” said Magus; ‘‘I've framed it, to 
show it to some one who fancies he knows about 
painting.” 

Fougeres had not the heart to return to the boulevard. 
He set about another picture, and spent two months 
upon it,— eating mouse’s meals and working like a 
galley-slave. 

One evening he went tothe boulevard, his feet leading 
him fatefully to the dealer’s shop. His picture was not 
to be seen. 

‘‘T'’ve sold your pictare,” said Elie Magus, seeing 
him. - 

‘* For how much?” 

‘*T got back what I gave and a small interest. Make 
me some Flemish interiors, a lesson of anatomy, lands- 
capes, and such like, and I’il buy them of you,” said 
Elie. 

Fougéres would fain have taken old Magus in his 
arms; he regarded him as a father. He went home 
with joy in his heart; the great painter Schinner was 
mistaken after all! In that immense city of Paris there 
were sone hearts that beat in unison with Pierre’s; his 
talent was understood and appreciated. The poor 
fellow of twenty-seven had the innocence of a lad of 
sixteen. Another man, one of those distrustful, surly 
artists, would have noticed the diabolical look on Elie’s 
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face and seen the twitching of the hairs of his beard, 
the irony of his moustache, and the movement of his 
shoulders which betrayed the satisfaction of Walter 
Scott’s Jew in swindling a Christian. 

Fougéres marched along the boulevard in a state of 
joy which gave to his honest face an expression of 
pride. He was like a schoolboy protecting a woman. 
He met Joseph Bridau, one of his comrades, and one of 
those eccentric geniuses destined to fame and sorrow. 
Joseph Bridau, who had, to use his own expression, a 
few sous in his pocket, took Fougéres to the Opera. 
But Fougeres didn’t see the ballet, didn’t hear the 
music; he was imagining pictures, he was painting. 
He left Joseph in the middle of the evening, and ran 
home to make sketches by lamp-light. He invented 
thirty pictures, all reminiscence, and felt himself a man 
of genius. The next day he bought colors, and 
canvases of various dimensions; he piled up bread 
and cheese on his table, he filled a water-pot with 
water, he laid in a provision of wood for his stove; 
then, to use a studio expression, he dug at his pictures. 
He hired several models and Magus lent him stuffs. 

After two months’ seclusion the Breton had finished 
four pictures. Again he asked counsel of Schinner, 
this time adding Bridau to the invitation. The two 
painters saw in three of these pictures a servile imi- 
tation of Dutch landscapes and interiors by Metzu, 
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in the fourth a copy of Rembrandt's ‘‘ Lesson of 
Anatomy.” 

‘¢ Still imitating!” said Schinner. ‘* Ah! Fougeres 
can’t manage to be original.” 

_ * You ought to do something else than painting,” 
said Bridau. 

‘¢ What? ” asked Fougéres. 

‘Fling yourself into literature.” 

Fougéres lowered his head like a sheep when it rains. 
Then he asked and obtained certain useful advice, and 
retouched his pictures before taking them to Elie 
Magus. Elie paid him twenty-five francs apiece. 
At that price of course Fougéres earned nothing; 
neither did he lose, thanks to his sober living. He 
made a few excursions to the boulevard to see what 
became of his pictures, and there he underwent a 
singular hallucination. His neat, clean paintings, hard 
as tin and shiny as porcelain, were covered with a sort 
of mist; they looked like old daubs. Magus was out, 
and Pierre could obtain no information on this 
phenomenon. He fancied something was wrong with 
his eyes. 

The painter went back to his studio and made more 
pictures. After seven years of continued toil Fougéres 
managed to compose and execute quite passable work. 
He did as well as any artist of the second class. Elie 
bought and sold all the paintings of the poor Breton, 
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who earned laboriously about two thousand francs s 
year while he spent but twelve hundred. 

At the Exhibition of 1829, Léon de Lora, Schinner, 
and Bridau, who all three occupied a great position and 
were, in fact, at the head of the art movement, were 
filled with pity for the perseverance and the poverty 
of their old friend; and they caused to be admitted 
into the grand salon of the Exhibition, a picture by 
Fougeres. This picture, powerful in interest but 
derived from Vigneron as to sentiment and from 
Dubufe’s first manner as to execution, represented a 
young man in prison, whose hair was being cut around 
the nape of the neck. On one side was a priest, on 
the other two women, one old, one young, in tears. A 
sheriff's clerk was reading aloud a document. On a 
wretched table was a meal, untouched. The light 
came in through the bars of a window near the ceiling. 
It was a picture fit to make the bourgeois shudder, and 
the bourgeois shuddered. Fougeres had simply been 
inspired by the masterpiece of Gerard Douw; he had 
turned the group of the ‘‘ Dropsical Woman ” toward 
the window, instead of presenting it full front. The 
condemned man was substituted for the dying woman 
— same pallor, same glance, same appeal toGod. In- 
stead of the Dutch doctor, he had painted the cold, 
Official figure of the sheriff’s clerk attired in black; 
but he had added an old woman to the young one of 
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Gerard Douw. The cruelly simple and good-humored 
face of the executioner completed and dominated the 
group. This plagiarism, very cleverly disguised, 
was not discovered. The catalogue contained the 
following : — 

510. Grassou pg Fouckres (Prerre), rue de Navarin, 2. 
Death-totlet of a Chouan, condemned to execution in 1809. 

Though wholly second-rate, the picture had immense 
success, for it recalled the affair of the ‘* chauffeurs,” 
of Mortagne. <A crowd collected every day before the 
now fashionable canvas; even Charles X. paused to 
look at it. Mapame, being told of the patient life of the 
poor Breton, became enthusiastic over him. The Duo 
d’Orléans asked the price of the picture. The clergy 
told Madame la Dauphine that the subject was sugges- 
tive of good thoughts; and there was, in trath, a most 
satisfying religious tone about it. Monseigneur the 
Dauphin admired the dust on the stone-floor, — a huge 
blunder, by the way, for Fougéres had painted greenish 
tones suggestive of mildew along the base of the walls. 
Mapame finally bought the picture for a thousand 
francs, and the Dauphin ordered another like it. 
Charles X. gave the cross of the Legion of honor to 
this son of a peasant who had fought for the royal 
cause in 1799. (Joseph Bridau, the great painter,” was 
not yet decorated.) The minister of the Interior 
ordered two charch pictures of Fougeres. 
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This Salon of 1829 was to Pierre Grassou his whole 
fortune, fame, future, and life. Be original, invent, 
and you die by inches; copy, imitate, and you ’ll live. 
After this discovery of a gold mine, Grassou de 
Fougéres obtained his benefit of the fatal principle to 
which society owes the wretched mediocrities to whom 
are intrusted in these days the election of leaders in all 
social classes; who proceed, naturally, to elect them- 
selves and who wage a bitter war against all true 
talent. The principle of election applied indiscrimi- 
nately is false, and France will some day abandon it. 

Nevertheless the modesty, simplicity, and genuine 
surprise of the good and gentle Fouygéres silenced all 
envy and all recriminations. Besides, he had on his 
side all of his clan who had succeeded, and all who 
expected to succeed. Some persons, touched by the 
persistent energy of a man whom nothing had discour- 
aged, talked of Domenichino and said: — 

‘* Perseverance in the arts should be rewarded. 
Grassou has n’t stolen his success; he has delved for 
ten years, the poor dear man! ” 

That exclamation of ‘‘ poor dear man!” counted for 
half in the support and the congratulations which the 
painter received. Pity sets up mediocrities as envy 
pulls down great talents, and in equal numbers. The 
newspapers, it is true, did not spare criticism, but 
the chevalier Fougéres digested them as he had 
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digested the counsel of his friends, with angelic 
patience. 

Possessing, by this time, fifteen thousand frances, 
laboriously earned, he farnished an apartment and 
studio in the rue de Navarin, and painted the picture 
ordered by Monseigneur the Dauphin, also the two 
church pictures, and delivered them at the time agreed 
on, with a punctuality that was very discomforting to 
the exchequer of the ministry, accustomed to a differ- 
ent course of action. But— admire the good fortune 
of men who are methodical — if Crassou, belated with 
his work, had been caught by the revolution of July 
he would not have got his money. 

By the time he was thirty-seven Fougéres had man- 
ufactured for Elie Magus some two hundred pictures, 
all of them utterly unknown, by the help of which 
he had attained to that satisfying manner, that point 
of execution befcre which the true artist shrugs his 
shoulders and the bourgeoisie worships Fougéres was 
dear to friends for rectitude of ideas for steadiness of 
sentiment, absolute kindliness, and great loyalty; 
though they had no esteem for his palette, they loved 
the man who held it. 

‘“What a misfortune it is that Fougéres has the vice 
of painting!” said his comrades. 

But for all this, Grassou gave excellent counsel, 


like those feuilletonists incapable of writing a book 
35 
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who know very well where a book is wanting. There 
was this difference, however, between literary critics 
and Fougéres; he was eminently sensitive to beauties; 
he felt them, he acknowledged them, and his advice 
was instinct with a spirit of justice that made the 
justness of his remarks acceptable. After the revo- 
lution of July, Fougéres sent about ten pictures a year 
to the Salon, of which the jury admitted four or five. 
He lived with the most rigid economy, his household 
being managed solely by an old charwoman. For all 
amusement he visited his friends, he went to see works 
of art, he allowed himself a few little trips about 
France, and he planned to go to Switzerland in search 
of inspiration. This detestable artist was an excel- 
lent citizen; he mounted guard duly, went to reviews, 
and paid his rent and provision-bills with bourgeois 
punctuality. 

Having lived all his life in toil and poverty, he had 
never had the time to love. Poor and a bachelor, 
until now he did not desire to complicate his simple 
life. Incapable of devising any means of increasing 
his little fortune, he carried, every three months, to 
his notary, Cardot, his quarterly earnings and econo- 
mies. When the notary had received about three 
thousand francs he invested them in some first mort- 
gage, the interest of which he drew himself and added 
to the quarterly payments made to him by Fougéres. 
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The painter was awaiting the fortunate moment when 
his property thus laid by would give him the impos- 
ing income of two thousand francs, to allow himself 
the otium cum dignitate of the artist and paint 
pictures; but oh! what pictures! true pictures! each 
a finished picture! chouette, Koxnoff, chocnosoff ! 
His future, his dream of happiness, the superlative of 
his hopes — do you want to know what it was? To 
enter the Institute and obtain the grade of officer of 
the Legion of honor; to sit down beside Schinner 
and Léon de Lora, to reach the Academy before 
Bridau, to wear a rosette in his buttonhole! Whata 
dream! It is only commonplace men who think of 
everything. 

Hearing the sound of several steps on the staircase, 
Fougéres rubbed up his hair, buttoned his jacket of 
bottle-green velveteen, and was not a little amazed 
to see, entering his doorway, a simpleton face vul- 
garly called in studio slang a ‘‘melon.” This fruit 
surmounted a pumpkin, clothed in blue cloth adorned 
with a bunch of tintinnabulating baubles. The melon 
puffed like a walrus; the pumpkin advanced on turnips, 
improperly called legs. A true painter would have 
turned the little bottle-vendor off at once, assuring 
him that he didn’t paint vegetables. This painter 
looked at his client without a smile, for Monsieur 
Vervelle wore a three-thousand-franc diamond in the 
bosom of his shirt. 
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Fougéres glanced at Magus and said: ‘‘There’s fat 
in it!” using a slang term then mach in vogue ia the 
studios. 

Hearing those words Monsieur Vervelle frowned. 
The worthy bourgeois drew after him another com- 
plication of vegetables in the persons of his wife and 
daughter. The wife had a fine veneer of mahogany 
on her face, and in figure she resembled a cocoa-nut, 
surmounted by a head and tied in around the waist. 
She pivoted on her legs, which were tap-rooted, and 
her gown it was yellow with black stripes. She 
proudly exhibited unutterable mittens on a puffy pair 
of hands; the plumes of a first-class funeral floated on 
an over-flowing bonnet; laces adorned her shoulders, 
as round behind as they were before; consequently, 
the spherical form of the cocoa-nut was perfect. Her 
feet, of a kind that painters call abatis, rose above 
the varnished leather of the shoes ina swelling that 
was some inches high. How the feet were ever got 
into the shoes, no one knows. 

Following these vegetable parents was a young 
asparagus, who presented a tiny head with smoothly 
banded hair of the yellow-carroty tone that a Roman 
adores, long, stringy arms, a fairly white skin with 
reddish spots upon it, large innocent eyes, and white 
lashes, scarcely any brows, a leghorn bonnet bound 
with white satin and adorned with two honest bows 
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of the same satin, hands virtuously red, and the feet 
of her mother. The faces of these three beings wore, 
as they looked round the studio, an air of happiness 
which bespoke in them a respectable enthusiasm for 
Art. | 

‘*So it is you, monsieur, who are going to take our 
likenesses?” said the father, assuming a jaunty air. 

‘*Yes, monsieur,” replied Grassou. 

‘* Vervelle, he has the cross! ” whispered the wife to 
the husband while the painter’s back was turned. 

‘‘Should I be likely to have our portraits painted 
by an artist who wasn’t decorated?” returned the 
former bottle-dealer. 

Elie Magus here bowed to the Vervelle family 
and went away. Grassou accompanied him to the 
landing. 

‘*There’s no one but you who would fish up such 
whales.” 

‘*One hundred thousand francs of dot /” 

“Yes, but what a family!” 

‘‘Three hundred thousand francs of expectations, 
a house in the rue Boucherat, and a country-house at 
Ville d’Avray!” 

‘*Bottles and corks! bottles and corks!” said the 
painter; ‘‘they set my teeth on edge.” 

‘‘Safe from want for the rest of your days,” said 
Elie Magus as he departed. 
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That idea entered the head of Pierre Grassou as the 
daylight had burst into his garret that morning. 

While he posed the father of the young person, he 
thought the bottle-dealer had a good countenance, and 
he admired the face full of violent tones. The mother 
and daughter hovered about the easel, marvelling at 
all his preparations; they evidently thought him a 
demigod. This visible admiration pleased Fougéres. 
The golden calf threw upon the family its fantastic 
refiections. 

‘You must earn lots of money; but of course you 
spend it as you get it,” said the mother. 

“No, madame,” replied the painter; ‘‘I don’t spend 
it; I have not the means to amuse myself. My 
notary invests my money; he knows what I have; as 
soon as I have taken him the money I never think of 
it again.” 

‘I’ve always been told,” cried old Vervelle, “that 
artists were baskets with holes in them.” 

‘‘Who is your notary —if it is not indiscreet to 
ask?" said Madame Vervelle. 

‘‘A good fellow, all round,” replied Grassou. 
“His name is Cardot.” 

“Well, well! if that isn’t a joke!” exclaimed 
Vervelle. ‘‘Cardot is our notary too.” 

‘‘Take care! don’t move,” said the painter. 

“Do pray hold still, Anténor,” said the wife. ‘‘If 
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you move about you’ll make monsieur miss; you 
should just see bim working, and then you’d under- 
stand.” 

‘‘Oh! why didn’t you have me taught the arts?” 
said Mademoiselle Vervelle to her parents. 

“Virginie,” said her mother, ‘‘a young person 
ought not to learn certain things. When you are 
married — well, till then, keep quiet.” 

During this first sitting the Vervelle family became 
almost intimate with the worthy artist. They were 
to come again two days later. As they went away 
the father told Virginie to walk in front; but in spite 
of this separation, she overheard the following words, 
which naturally awakened her curiosity: — 

‘*Decorated — thirty-seven years old—an artist 
who gets orders — puts his money with our notary. 
We’ll consult Cardot. Hein! Madame de Fougéres! 
not a bad name — does n’t look like a bad man either! 
One might prefer a merchant; but before a merchant 
retires from business one can never know what one’s 
daughter may come to; whereas an economical artist 
—and then you know we love Art— Well, we’ll 
see!” 

While the Vervelle family discussed Pierre Grassou, 
Pierre Grassou discussed in his own mind the Vervelle 
family. He found it impossible to stay peacefully in 
his studio, so he took a walk on the boulevard, and 
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looked at all the red-haired women who passed him. 
He made a series of the oddest reasonings to himself: 
gold was the handsomest of metals; a tawny yellow 
represented gold; the Romans were fond of red-haired 
women, and he turned Roman, etc. After two years of 
marriage what man would ever care about the color 
of his wife’s hair? Beauty fades,— but ugliness 
remains! Money is one-half of all happiness. That 
night when he went to bed the painter had come to 
think Virginie Vervelle charming. 

When the three Vervelles arrived on the day of the 
second sitting the artist received them with smiles. 
The rascal had shaved and put on clean linen; he had 
also arranged his hair in a pleasing manner, and 
chosen a very becoming pair of trousers and red 
leather slippers with pointed toes. The family replied 
with smiles as flattering as those of the artist. 
Virginie became the color of her hair, lowered her 
eyes, and turned aside her head to look at the sketches. 
Pierre Grassou thought these little affectations charm- 
ing, Virginie had such grace; happily she did n’t look 
like her father or her mother; but whom did she 
look like? 

During this sitting there were little skirmishes 
between the family and the painter, who had the 
audacity to call pére Vervelle witty. This flattery 
brought the family on the double-quick to the heart of 
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the artist; he gave a drawing to the daughter, and a 
sketch to the mother. 

‘‘What! for nothing?” they said. 

Pierre Grassou could not help smiling. 

“You should n’t give away your pictures in that 
way; they are money,” said old Vervelle. 

At the third sitting pére Vervelle mentioned a fine 
gallery of pictures which he had in his country-house 
at Ville d’Avray — Rubens, Gerard Douw, Mieris, 
Terburg, Rembrandt, Titian, Paul Potter, etc. 

‘“Monsieur Vervelle has been very extravagant,” 
said Madame Vervelle, ostentatiously. ‘‘He has over 
one hundred thousand francs’ worth of pictures.” 

“‘T love Art,” said the former bottle-dealer. 

When Madame Vervelle’s portrait was begun that 
of her husband was nearly finished, and the enthusi- 
asm of the family knew no bounds. The notary had 
spoken in the highest praise of the painter. Pierre 
Grassou was, he said, one of the most honest fellows 
on earth; he had laid by thirty-six thousand francs; 
his days of poverty were over; he now saved about 
ten thousand francs a year and capitalized the interest; 
in short, he was incapable of making a woman 
unhappy. This last remark had enormous weight in 
the scales. Vervelle’s friends now heard of nothing 
but the celebrated painter Fougéres. 

The day on which Fougéres began the portrait of 
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Mademoiselle Virginie he wag virtually son-in-law to 
the Vervelle family. The three Vervelles bloomed 
out in this studio, which they were now accustomed 
to consider as one of their residences; there was to 
them an inexplicable attraction in this clean, neat, 
pretty, and artistic abode. <Abyssus abyssum, the 
commonplace attracts the commonplace. Toward 
the end of the sitting the stairway shook, the door 
was violently burst open by Joseph Bridau; he came 
like a whirlwind, his hair flying. He showed his 
grand haggard face as he looked about him, casting 
everywhere the lightning of his glance; then he walked 
round the whole studio, and returned abruptly to 
Grassou, pulling his coat together over the gastric 
region, and endeavoring, but in vain, to button it, 
the button mould having escaped from its capsule of 
cloth. 

‘SWood is dear,” he said to Grassou. 

“Ah!” 

“The British are after me” (slang term for credi- 
tors) ‘‘Gracious! do you paint such things as 
that?” 

‘*Hold your tongue! ” 

*‘Ah! to be sure, yes.” 

The Vervelle family, extremely shocked by this 
extraordinary apparition, passed from its ordinary 
red to a cherry-red, two shades deeper. 
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“Brings in, hey?” continued Joseph. ‘‘Any shot 
in your locker?” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Five hundred. I’ve got one of those bull-dog 
dealers after me, and if the fellow once gets his teeth 
in he won’t let go while there ’s a bit of me left. 
What a crew!” 

**I ll write you a line for my notary.” 

“‘Have you got a notary?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘That explains to me why you still make cheeks 
with pink tones like a perfumer’s sign.” 

Grassou could not help coloring, for Virginie was 
sitting. 

“Take Nature as you find her,” said the great 
painter, going on with his lecture. ‘Mademoiselle 
is red-haired. Well, is that a sin? All things are 
magnificent in painting. Put some vermilion on your 
palette, and warm up those cheeks; touch in those 
little brown spots; come, butter it well in. Do you 
pretend to have more sense than Nature?” 

‘“*Look here,” said Fougéres, ‘‘take my place while 
I go and write that note.” 

Vervelle rolled to the table and whispered in 
Grassou’s ear: — 

**Won’t that country lout spoil it?” 

**If he would only paint the portrait of your Virginie 
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it would be worth a thousand times more than mine,” 
replied Fougeéres, vehemently. 

Hearing that reply the bourgeois beat a quiet retreat 
to his wife, who was stupefied by the invasion of this 
ferocious animal, and very uneasy at his co-operation 
in her daughter's portrait. 

‘*Here, follow these indications,” said Bridau, 
returning the palette, and taking the note. ‘‘I won't 
thank you. I can go back now to d'’Arthéz’ ch&teau, 
where I am doing a dining-room, and Léon de Lora 
the tops of the doors — masterpieces! Come and see 
us.” 

And off he went without taking leave, having had 
enough of looking at Virginie. 

‘*Who is that man?” asked Madame Vervelle. 

‘*‘A great artist,” answered Grassou. 

There was silence for a moment. 

‘‘Are you quite sure,” said Virginie, ‘that he has 
done no harm to my portrait? He frightened me.” 

‘*TIe has only done it good,” replied Grassou. 

‘*Well, if he is a great artist, I prefer a great artist 
like you,” said Madame Vervelle. 

The ways of genius had ruffled up these orderly 
bourgeois. 

The phase of autumn so pleasantly named ‘‘Saint 
Martin’s summer” was just beginning. With the 
timidity of a ncophyte in presence of a man of genius, 
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Vervelle risked giving Fougéres an invitation to come 
out to his country-house on the following Sunday. 
He knew, he said, how little attraction a plain bour- 
geois family could offer to an artist. 

‘*You artists,” he continued, ‘‘ want emotions, great 
scenes, and witty talk; but you'll find good wines, 
and I rely on my collection of pictures to compensate 
an artist like you for the bore of dining with mere 
merchants.” 

This form of idolatry, which stroked his innocent 
self-love, was charming to our poor Pierre Grassou, 
so little accustomed to such compliments. The honest 
artist, that atrocious mediocrity, that heart of gold, 
that loyal soul, that stupid draughtsman, that worthy 
fellow, decorated by royalty itself with the Legion of 
honor, put himself under arms to go out to Ville 
d’Avray and enjoy the last fine days of the year. The 
painter went modestly by public conveyance, and he 
could not but admire the beautiful villa of the bottle- 
dealer, standing in a park of five acres at the summit 
of Ville d’Avray, commanding a noble view of the 
landscape. Marry Virginie, and have that beautiful 
villa some day for his own! 

He was received by the Vervelles with an enthusiasm, 
a joy, a kindliness, a frank bourgeois absurdity which 
confounded him. It was indeed a day of triumph. 
The prospective son-in-law was marched about the 
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grounds on the nankeen-colored paths, all raked as 
they should be for the steps of so greata man. The 
trees themselves looked brushed and combed, and 
the lawns had just been mown. The pure country air 
wafted to the nostrils a most enticing smell of cook- 
ing. All things about the mansion seemed to say: 

“We have a great artist among us.” 

Little old Vervelle himself rolled like an apple 
through his park, the daughter meandered like an eel, 
the mother followed with a dignified step. These 
three beings never let go for one moment of Pierre 
Grassou for seven hours. After dinner, the length 
of which equalled its magnificence, Monsieur and 
Madame Vervelle reached the moment of their grand 
theatrical effect, — the opening of the picture gallery 
illuminated by lamps, the reflections of which were 
managed with the utmost care. Three neighbors, 
also retired merchants, an old uncle (from whom were 
expectations), an elderly Demoiselle Vervelle, and a 
number of other guests invited to be present at this 
ovation to a great artist followed Grassou into the 
picture gallery, all curious to hear his opinion of the 
famous collection of ptre Vervelle, who was fond of 
oppressing them with the fabulous value of his paint- 
ings. The bottle-merchant seemed to have the idea 
of competing with King Louis-Philippe and the gal- 
leries of Versailles. 
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The pictures, magnificently framed, each bore labels 
on which was read in black letters on a gold ground: 


RUBENS. 
Dance of fauns and nymphs 


REMBRANDT. 


Interior of a dissecting room. The physician van Tromp 
instructing his pupils. 


In all, there were one hundred and fifty pictures, 
varnished and dusted. Some were covered with green 
baize curtains which were not undrawn in presence of 
young ladies. 

Pierre Grassou stood with arms pendent, gaping 
mouth, and no word upon his lips as he recognized 
half his own pictures in these works of art. He was 
Rubens, he was Rembrandt, Mieris, Metzu, Paul 
Potter, Gerard Douw! He was twenty great masters 
all by himself. 

‘“What is the matter? You ’ve turned pale! ” 

**Daughter, a glass of water! quick!” cried Madame 
Vervelle. The painter took pére Vervelle by the 
button of his coat and led him to a corner on pretence 
of looking at a Murillo. Spanish pictures were then 
the rage. 

‘You bought your pictures from Elie Magus?” 

“Yes, all originals.” 
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**Between ourselves, tell me what he made you pay 
for those I shall point out to you.” 

Together they walked round the gallery. The 
guests were amazed at the gravity with which the 
artist proceeded, in company with his host, to examine 
each picture. 

‘Three thousand francs,” said Vervelle in a whisper, 
as they reached the last, ‘‘but I tell everybody forty 
thousand.” 

“Forty thousand for a Titian!” said the artist, 
aloud. ‘‘Why, it is nothing at all!” 

‘“*Did n’t I tell you,” said Vervelle, ‘‘that I had three 
hundred thousand francs worth of pictures?” 

‘*T painted those pictures,” said Pierre Grassou in 
Vervelle’s ear, ‘‘and I sold them one by one to Elie 
Magus for less than ten thousand francs the whole 
lot.” 

“‘Prove it to me,” said the hottle-dealer, ‘‘and I 
double my daughter’s dot, for if it is so, you are 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Titian, Gerard Douw!” 

‘“‘And Magus is a famous picture-dealer! ” 
the painter, who now saw the meaning of the misty 
and aged look imparted to his pictures in Elie’s shop, 
and the utility of the subjects the picture-dealer had 
required of him. 

Far from losing the esteem of his admiring bottle- 
merchant, Monsieur de Fougéres (for so the family 
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persisted in calling Pierre Grassou) advanced so much 
that when the portraits were finished he presented 
them gratuitously to his father-in-law, his mother-in- 
law and his wife. 

At the present day, Pierre Grassou, who never 
misses exhibiting at the Salon, passes in bourgeois 
regions for a fine portrait-painter. He earns some 
twenty thousand francs a year and spoils a thousand 
francs’ worth of canvas. His wife has six thousand 
francs a year in dowry, and he lives with his father- 
in-law. The Vervelles and the Grassous, who agree 
delightfully, keep a carriage, and are the happiest 
people on earth. Pierre Grassou never emerges from 
the bourgeois circle, in which he is considered one of 
the greatest artists of the period. Nota family por- 
trait is painted between the barrier du Tréne and the 
rue du Temple that is not done by this great painter; 
none of them costs less than five hundred francs. The 
great reason which the bourgeois families have for 
employing him is this: — 

‘Say what you will of him, he lays by twenty thou- 
sand francs a year with his notary.” 

As Grassou took a creditable part on the occasion 
of the riots of May 12th he was appointed an officer 
of the Legion of honor. He is a major in the 
National Guard. The Museum of Versailles felt it 
incumbent to order a battle-piece of so excellent a 
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citizen, who thereupon walked about Paris to meet his 
old comrades and have the happiness of saying to 
them: — 

‘“‘The King has given me an order for the Museum 
of Versailles.” 

Madame de Fougéres adores her husband, to whom 
she has presented two children. This painter, a good 
father and a good husband, is unable to eradicate from 
his heart a fatal thought, namely, that artists laugh at 
his work; that his name is a term of contempt in the 
studios; and that the feuilletons take no notice of his 
pictures. But he still works on; he aims for the 
Academy, where, undoubtedly, he will enter. And — 
oh! vengeance which dilates his heart! — he buys the 
pictures of celebrated artists who are pinched for 
means, and he substitutes these true works of art that 
are not his own for the wretched daubs in the collection 
at Ville d’Avray. 

There are many mediocrities more aggressive 
and more mischievous than that of Pierre Grassou, 
who is, moreover, anonymously benevolent and truly 


obliging. 


THE END. 
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